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ks no ſooner arrived in Crete, but he 
went ſtrait to Gnoſſus, the capiral of chat 
land, famous for the wonderful labyrinth 
lade by Dedalus, and the ſRatelytemple'of ju- 
ter Olympius. This god was there repreſent - 
without ears, to know that the ſovereign 
ord of the univerſe has av need of bodily or- 
as to hear the complaints and prayers ol 
en (a). The temple ſtood within a large en 
oſure in the midit of a ſacred wood; the en- 
ance into it was through a portico of n 
« (a) Plut. of Iſis and Oſiris. 
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| 50 
pillars of Oriental granate: the gate was of | | iſe 
braſs finely carved, and was adorned on the 23 ea 
ſides with two large figures, the one repreſent- * 
ing truth, the other Juſtice, The fabric was ac! 

an immenſe arch, which let in light only at rol. 

the top, in order to hide from the eye all ob- | 
jects abroad except the heavens. The inſide _ 
was a periſtyle of porphyry and Numidian at 
marble: at certain diſtances one from another Mie 
were ſeveral altars conſverated to the celeſtial Wl qu 
gads, with the ftatnes of terreſtrial divinities o 
between the pillars ; the dome was covered on WR. . 
che outſide with plates of filver, and adorned ine 
on the infide with the images of heroes, who Bn... 
Had been deified for their merit. 92 
Cyrus entered this temple; the ſilence and * 
majeſty of the place filled him with awe and B-.. 

reſpect: he proftrated himſelf and adored the 

+ Divinity preſent; he had learned from Zoroa- * 
ſter that the Jupiter Olympius of the Greeks * 
was the {ame with the Oromazes of the Perſi- rai. 
ans, and the Oſiris of the Egyptians. He then . 
.,- calt his eye over all the wonders of art which A 
— beautified this place; he was lefs ſtruck wich ne. 
«the richneſs and magnificence of the altars than ¶ 
With the nobleneſs and expreſſion of the ſta- 92. 
tues: as he had learned the Greek mythology, x 


be could cafily diſtinguiſh all the divinities, and 


Book VI. of CYRUS: 3 
iſcern the myſteries: couched in all the allego- 
ical figures that were beſore him. What drew 
Wi: atcention more eſpecially, was to ſee chat 
cn of the celeſtial deities held in his hand 4 
lden tablet; upon theſe tablets were written 
e exalted ideas of Minos in religon, and the 
veral anſwers which the, aracles had given 
What law-giyer, when he conſulted them about 
Wc nature of che elk, and the rn r 
|. quired. - 
We Upon the tablet of Jupiter Olympia, vere to 
read theſe words: I gte being, life, and 
edon to all creatures (4) ; no one can kn.] 
but he who ſeeks to refemble ms (e). Up- 
chat of Pallas: The gods make themſelves. 
aon to the heart, and conceal themſtlves 
rom thoſe who endeayour to comprehend: 
them by the underſtanding alone ().“ Un 
> thay of the godde h Urabia: © The: divine | 
laws are not chains to ſetter us, but wings ta 
Falk us: to the bright Olympius ().  Upois 
of the Pythian Apollo was this ancient o- 
"Y Abe gods take leſs delight to:dweJlin 
heaven than in the ſon] of tht gull; which. * 


0 25, * 6 aur gn, xa n Amur. 
Epimen. 

See Hammond on Adds of Apel chap. xvii. ver a8. 
c) Plat, Egicem, {(d).1bid. + (e) Plat, du Rep. 
A 2 ; 
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cdtmat of che Perſians concerning the grpire. | 
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4 their true temple (J). While Cyrus was me- 3 : 
ditating on the ſublime ſenſe of theſe inſcripti- | 

ons, a venerable old man entered the'temple, 
proſtrated himſelf before the ſtatue of Harpocra - 
tes, and remained there along time in profound 1 
ſilence, Cyrus ſuſpected it to be Pythagoras, ; 
but durſt not interrupt his devotion, Pytha- ; 
goras (for it was he) having paid his homage Ml 
to che gods, roſe up and N J 
' ſtrangers; he imagined, that in the air and 


of the young prince's intended voyage to Crete; | F N 
he accoſted him with « ſalatation, and made 
himſelf known.” 

? 

; 
. cred woot! adjoining to the temple, Cyrus 
then ſaid to him: What I have ſeen upon the 
tablets gives me a high notion of your b 


mein of Cyrus he faw' the ſame marks which 
Solon had deſcribed, when he gave him notice 3 
The Samian ſage, that he might not diſturb 
the filence which ought to be obſerved in 8 
place dedicated to the adoration of the immor- 
tal gods, led Cyrus and Araſpes into the (a 
religion; I made haſte to come hither, not on - 
Jy to be inſtructed in the laws of Minos, but to 
learn from you the doctrine of Orpheus about 
the golden age; I am told that it reſembles 
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 oromazes, and that of the Egyptians relating 
„o the reign of Oſiris; it is a pleaſure to ſee 
be traces of theſe great truths in all nations; 
ouchſafe to unfold, to me your ancient tradi- 
ons. Solon, replied Pythagoras, acquainted 
e with your deſign of coming into this iſland; 
was going to Croton, but I have put of my 
oyage to have the pleaſure of ſeeing a hero, 
hoſe birth and conqueſts have been foretold 
y the oracles of almoſt all nations; I will con- 
al nothing from you of the myſteries of wifſ-. 
om, becauſe I know that you will one day be 
ze law-giver of Aſia as well as its conqueror, 
ter this they ſat down near a ſtatue of Minos 
the ſacred wood, and the philoſopher re- 
arſed to them all the mythology ot the firſt 
reeks, making uſe. of the poetic ſtile of Or- 
heus, which by its paintings and images ren- 
red ſenſible the ſublimeſt trutks. | 
(g) In the golden age the Anse 
th lived in a perfect innocence: ſuch as are 
e Elyſian fields for heroes, ſuch was then the 
ppy abode of men; the intemperature of the 
r, and the war of the elements were un. 
zorn; the North winds were not. yet come 
th from their deep grottos; the zephyrs on- 
enlivened all things with their ſoft and be 
C] See the:Diſe, 
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breetes 5 neither the ſcorching heats of ſum- if 
mer, nor the ſeverities of winter were ever felt; 
the ſpring crowned with flowers, and the au · 
.tumn loaded with fruits reigned together; 
death, diſeaſes and crinies durſt not approach 
theſe happy places, The ſbul was not then 
impriſoned in the body as it is iow ; it was u-· 
nited to a luminous, heavenly, ethereal body 
(5), which ſerved it as a vehitle to fly through i 
the air, riſe to the ſtars; und wander over all 
the regions of immenſity. Sometimes thoſe firſt F 
men repofing themſelves in odoriferons groves, 
taſted. all the pureſt pleaſures of friendſhip; 
ſometimes they far at the tables of the gods f 
and were feaſted with nectar and ambroſia; at 
other times Jupiter, attended by all the Divi- 
nities, mounted his winged chariot, and con- | 
ducted them above the heavens. The poets 
have not celebrated, nor known that (7) u- 
BST PLACE ; it was there that the ſoul#bcheldi 
truth, juſtice and wiſdom in their ſource; it 
was there that with the eyes of the pure ſpirit 1 


they contemplated the firſt Efſence, of whole 
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(%) The Pyttagoreans and Platoniſts, called this fl ty; 
vehicle of the foul, == | | 
Tons aue ug, aibtzion, * 
See Cudwonth, p. 788. ts p- e. "op 


(7) Toros vrięseꝶios. See Diſc, 
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nden Jupiter and the other gods are but 


ſo many rays; there they were nouriſhed with 
beholding that object, till being no longer able 
to ſupport its ſplendor, they deſcended again 
to their ordinary abode. The deities at that 
time took a pleaſure in converſing with men; 
the ſhepherdefſes were loved by the gods, and 
the goddeſſes did not diſdain the love of ſhep- 
herds; the graces accompanied them every 
where, and theſe graces were the virtues them; 
felves; but alas! this pines age was of no 


Wong duration. 


One day men negleQted to follow Japiter's 
hariot, ſtayed in the fields, of Hecate, get 


Wurvok with neskar, loſt Weir kalte for pure 


truth, and ſeparated the love of pleaſure from the 
love of order. The fhepherdeſſes viewed them · 
ſelves in fountains, and became idolaters of 
their own beauty; each bad her thoughts 
wholly taken up about herſelf; Love forſook 
the earth, and together with him all the cele 
ial divinities diſappeared: the Sylvan gods 


ere changed into Satyrs, the Napt into 


Bacchz, and the Nayads into Syrens; the vir- 
tues and the graces were no longer che fame; 
and ſelf. love, the parent of all vices, beget 
ſenſuality, the ſouree of all miſeries. Nature 
was 2 transformed in his lower {ſphere : 

A 4 
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the: ſun had no longer the ſame force, nor tho 
ſame mildneſs, its light. was obſeured; our 
globe fell. to. ruins, the: abyſs was opened and 
overflowed; it · was divided by ſeas into iſlands. 
and continents; the fruitful hills became crag- 
gy rocks, and the delightful. vallies frightful 
precipices: nothing remained. but ruins. of the 
old world drowned in the waters. The wings 
of the ſoul were clipt.; its ſubtle vehicle was 
broken; and ſpirits were thrown down into 
mortal bodies, where chey undergo div ers tranf- 
migrations, till they are purged of their crimes 
by expiatory pains (/). The ethereal body 
was contracted, impriſoned, and. buried in 2 
living ſepulehre, a coarſe covering, which is er 
ver changing, which does not continue one moy 
ment the ſame, and is ſomething merely acciden- 
tal to our ſubſtance: the immortal ſeed, the iny 
' corruptible. body, the ſubtile vehicle is at pre- 
ſent the ſeat of the ſoul, and the channel of 
communication.between the pure ſpirit and the 
groſs body, the hidden ſpring.of.-all the moti- 
ons and operations of our walking carcaſe. It 
was thus that the iron age ſacceeded to the 
golden, and it will laſt ten thouſand years 
during which time Saturn conceals himſelf in. 
an inacceſſible retreat; 2 namen ae 
( bee the Di.. . a 
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ame the reins of empire, and reſtore the u- 
8 uverſe. to its original ſplendor: all ſouls will 
hen be re · united to their principle. This, con- 
inued pythaggras, is the allegory by which 
| rpheus has made us underſtand the firit con- 
don of man, and the miſcry,igto. which. he is 
allen. Our. mortal body.is the ꝑuniſhment of 
Nur crimes, and, the diſorder of our heart is an 
ident proof of our being degraded, | 
i perceive, ſaid Cyrus, that the principles of 
J Roroaſter, Hermes and Orpheus are the ſame : 
 WWbcir allegories abound . with the. ſublimeſt 
94 ruth; why then will. your pi rieſts reduce all to 
Wo outward worſhiꝑ? they have ſpoken to me 
ff Jupiter only as of a law- giver, who promiſ- 
his nectar and ambroſia, not to. ſolid virtues, 
Wut to the belief of. certain opinions and. the 
dbſervance of ſome ceremonies which are of no 
uſe either to elighten the mind, or. tg purify 
ae heart. The corruption and avarice of the 
rieſts, replied, Pythagoras, is the ſource of all 
teſe miſchiefs, The miniſters of the gods, 
tho were eſtabliſhed. at firſt to make men good. 
1 the prieſthood. into a vile, trade; they 
pind only the outward ſhew of religion. The: 
pulgar, not underſtanding the myſterious means- 
og ol the ſacred rites, tall into a groſs ſuper- 
Utiar While dhe bold wits give re ug» 
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to impiety. Some deſpiſe eyen the pureſt an- 
tiquity; others deny the neceſſity of an out- 
ward worſhip; and others arraign the eter- 
— wiſdom; becauſe of the evils and crimes 

hich happen here below, Anaximander and 
ki wdacious ſchool aQualy ſpread abroad at 
this time throughout all Greece, that God and 
Nature are the ſame thing. Every one forms a 


fyſtem after his own faſhion, without nn | 


Ws doctrine of the ancients. 
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When Cyrus heard him name ln 4 
he ſaid to him, I have been informed of the 
cauſe of your diſgrace and exile; and have a 
great defire to know the particulars of your 
diſpute with that Mileſian philoſopher ; tell me 
in what manner you combated this doctrine. 
It may help very much to preſerve me from 
thoſe dangerous maxims. I have already ſeen 
at Ecbatan ſeveral magi that talked the fame 
language with Anaximander : the errors of the 
human mind are pretty near the ſame in all 
countries and in all times, The particulars of 


' "»that-difpute,' anſwered Pythagoras, will be 


Jong, but 1 ſhall not affect to ſhorten them leſt 


I ſhould become obſeure. Upon my return to 
Satnos, continued the philoſopher, after my 
Jong travels, I found that Anaximander, who 
was now advanced in years, had ſpread every 
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where his impious doctrine: The young peo- 
ple had embraced it; the love of novelty, the 
inclination to flatter their paſſions, the vanity 
of thinking themſelves wiſer than other nen, 
had bligded their underſtandings, and drawn 
them into theſe errors, In order to remec y 
theſe miſchiefs, [ attacked. the principles of d e 
Mileſian; he made me be cited before a trihu- 
nal of pontifs in the teraple of Apollo, where 
the king and all the people of the city were aſ- 
ſembled; he began by repreſenting my doarme 
under the moſt 6dious form, he gave falſe and 
malicious turns to my words, and endeavoured. 
to make me ſuſpected of the impiety of which 
he himſelf was guilty: I then roſe up and {poke 
in the following manner: 

O king! image of the great Jupiter, prieſts. 
of Apollo! and you citizens of Samos ! heark. 
en to me, and judge of my innocence ;, I have 
travelled among all the different nations of the 
univerſe: to learn wiſdom, which is only to be 
found in the tradition of the ancients: I have 
diſcovered, that from the origin of things men 
adored but one ſole eternal principle; that all 
the gods of Greece are but different names'to 
expreſs the attributes of the Deity, or the pro- 
ferties of nature, which is the image of him. 
All that we can conceive of the ſupreme Eſ- 
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ſence preſents itſelf to the mind under the three: 
forms of goodneſs, wiſdom and power; the 
ſovereign good, the principle of all beings, the Wi 
intelligence, which deſigned. the: plan of the i 
world, and the energy which executed it; The 
| Orientals call theſe three forms (a). Ox omar 
2s, Mytbra and Mythras be Egyptians: 
Ojiris, Iſr-and Orus; the Thracians:Uranua, 
Urania and Love; the Tyrians Belus, Venus 
and Thammuz ; the Greeks Jupiter, Minerva 
and Apollo, Sometimes we repreſent theſe 
three forms of the Divinity by the principal 
parts of nature, as the ſun, the moon and the 
earth, and we call them Phæòbur, Phebe and 
Pan; at other times by the elements of fire, 
air and water, and we ſtile them Vulcun, Fu- 
no, and Neptune; one while by that prolific 
virtue which produces wine, corn and fruits 
and they are called Bacchus, Ceres and Ver» 


tummus; often by the juſtice they exerciſe in 
the 3 regions, and they bear the names 


of Pluto, Proſergine and Minos: Moreover; 
the firſt form of the Divinity- is repreſented by 
his eternity, as he is the moſt ancient of all be · 
ings, and we cal it Cælus, Chronus and Saturn: 
the ſecond form by his fecundity, as contain» 
ing the ſeeds of all things, and 120 878 it OW 
see Diſc. ö 
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eſta and Cybele : the third form by the au- 
"rity he exerciſes in the government of the | 
rorld, and we call it Mars, as the arbiter of 
ar, Mercury as the ambaſſador of the ſupreme 
od, Hercules as a hero who purges the earth 
pf monſters, ' Thus we expreſs the three aterĩ - 
utes of the Deity which comprehend the to- 
ality of his nature by the original father, the 
uthor of all beings, the immortal virgin, the 
hother of nature, and the ſon of Jupiter, the 
manation from theſe two principles. (5) All 
theſe names nevertheleſs denote but one and 
he ſame power which drew all beings, viſible 
d invifible, out of nothing; but mankind” 
have confounded the work with the artificer, 
he image with the original, the ſhadow with 
ee ſubſtance : they have forgotten the anci- 
Wnt doctrine, they have loft the meaning of our 

; legories, and ſtopt at the outward ſymbols, 
cout entering into the ſpirit of them: this 
we ſource of thoſe numberleſs errors which 
prevail at preſent-throughout all Greece, de - 
grade religion, and render it contemptible. 
oreover, I find that it is a ſtedfaſt maxim in 
Il nations, that men are not what they were 
n the golden age, that they are debaſed and 
legraded, and s the only means 
(«) Ses Die, 
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to reſtore the ſoul to its original grandeur, to 
make her wings grow again, and to raiſe her 
to the ethereal regions from hence ſhe is fal- 
len. It is neceflary firſt to become man by ci-- 
vil and ſocial virtues, and then to reſemble the 
gods by that love of the Sovereign Beauty, Or- 
der and Perſaction, which makes us love vir- 
tue for itſelf: this is the only worſhip worthy: 
of the, Immortals, and this is all my doctrine. 
Anaximander then roſe up in the midſt of 


the aſſembly:; his age, talents and reputation, 4 | 
gained him, a ſilent and univerſal attention. 


Pythagoras, ſaid he, deſtroys religion by his 
refinements; his love of order is a chimera; i 
let us conſult nature, let us ſearch into all the 
ſecret receſſes of man's heart, let us interro- 
gate men of all nations, we ſhall find that ſelf-, i 
love is the ſource of all aur actions, all our paſ-, i 


loſes himſelf in his abſtract reaſonings; T keen Wl 


do fimple nature, and there I find my princi- f 


Ples : the feeling and ſentiment of all hearts Wil 


authoriſes my doctrine, and this kind af proof Wl 
is the ſhorteſt and moſt canvipeigg. | 

Anaximander, anſwered I, ſubſtitutes irre. 
gular paſſions in the room of noble ſentimei v 
he always repreſents what men orginarily do, 
as the ſtandard of what they. ought to do; but 


ze weakneſs of nature blinded a enfockled 
the paſſions, is not the rule of nature en- 
zhtened and fortified by the ſovereign rea» 
pn ; he affirms boldly, but he proves nothing 3 
Wis is not my method; my. proofs are theſe, 

Whey ſeem to me Gear and ſolid, The ſove- 
ign will of the great Jupiter ought to be the 
Wniverſal rule of our will; he loves all beings. 
ore or leſs, in proportion to their reſemblance. . 
ich him; i is the degree of this reſemblance. 
hich conſtitutes the beauty, truth and good- 
{s of each intelligence. The father of gods, 
7 men loves himſelf as the ſovereign good. 
d all other beings as his emanations; and 
is ſhould be our rule; ſelf-loye, to be regue 
,, mult be the effect a not the- cauſe of our 

e for the fupreme good; the love of the 
aneh Great ſhould be the ground of our 
oe for the Iafnitely Little; the love of che 

osinal, the motive of our love for the pictures. | 

his is the eternal law, the immutable order, 4 
ad the love of the ſovereign beauty. __ 
Anaximander interrupted me with a diſdain- 
mile, and anſwered; Pythagoras impoſes. 
pon you by words without meaning, by ab- 
ted ideas that are of no uſe in ſocial life, 
7 chimeras hatched in the empty brain of 
e ſophiſts who exhauſt themſelves in vain 


#. 
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ſpeculations; wit" is this eternal law? this 
order conformable to it? this love of the ſo- 
vereign beauty with which he continually 
dazzles our eyes? let him explain himſelf 
elearly, and all his fine Ypur he aro will va- 
niſhinto ſmoke. | 

(e) The law, replied*1, * . 
which produced all things, the ſovereign rea- 
ſon of the great Jupiter; the ditine Minerva 
who inceſſantly ſprings from his head. The 
order conformable to this law'is founded upon 
the different degrees of reality-which the All- 
producing Spirit has given to his works, the 
immutable relations and eſſential differences 
which are between them. The love conform- 
able to this order is to prefer that which is 
more perfect to that which is leſs ſo, not only 
in all kinds, but in the ſeveral fpecies and in- 
dividuals (4). Laſtly, the ſovereign beagty 
has no perfect ſimilitude wich any thing we de · 
hold on earth, or in the heavens; "whatever 
elſe is beautiful, is only ſo by a partichpatian 
of its beauty; all other beauties may! increaſe, 
decay, change, or-periſh, but this'is ſtill the 
ſame in all times and in all Places; it is by 
-contemplating the different degrees of tranſi. 


of) See Hierocles on dhe galden verl 22 
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it, variable and finite beauty, and by carry» 
og our thoughts beyond them all, that we at 
Jength reach to that ſupreme beauty which is 
imple, pure, uniform, immutable, without 
olour, figure, or human qualities, Anaxi- 
nander pretends this doctrine is a chimerical 
dea, and a vain refinement which has no in- 
Juence in ſocial life, but all the philoſophers 


1 nd legiſlators have thought otherwiſe; Her- 
tre hes, Orpheus and Minos, laid it down as a 
n undamental principle, that a man muſt pre- 


r the public good to his private intereſt from 
e ſole love of goodnels, juſtice and perſection: 
was to this order that Codrus thought him- 
lf bound to ſacrifice not only his crown but 

is life; his view in conforming to this order 
Fas not to render himſelf happy, on the con- 
ary, he believed it his duty to devote himſelf 
deach, and to make no account of himſelf, 
cauſe the love of order exacted it. If we 
n love nothing, but with reference to our- 
ves, each member of ſociety will come by 
grees to conſider himſelf as an independent 
ing made for himſelf; there will be notrea-' 
n to ſacrifice private intereft to public: good; 
dble ſentiments and heroic virtues will be de- 
oyed: nor is this all, , every concealed crime 
Ill ſoon be authoriſed ; if virtue be not ami- 
Vor. II. B "aha 
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able for itſelf, each man will forſake it when 
he can hide himſelf from the eyes of the public, 
he will commit all crimes without remorſe, 
when intereſt carries him to it, and he is not 
withheld by fear; and thus is alſo ſociety diſ. 
ſolved; whether therefore you conſider reli gi- 
on or policy, both conſpire to prove my doc- 
trine. 

Here Anaximander anſwered : Pythagoras 

Is unacquainted with the nature of the ſoul; 

the defire of happineſs conſtitutes the ace A 
of the will; pleaſure is the great law both of 2 
mortal and immortal natures, its attractive 
force is irreſiſtible, and it is the only moving 
ſpring of man's heart; the ſight of perfection 
acts upon us only by the pleaſing ſenſation it 
cauſes in us, | 
We always love with pleaſure, anſwered 1, 

but we do not always love for the ſake of .plea- 
ſure. As the delight which accompanies the 
perception of truth is not the reaſon why we} 11 
acquieſce in truth, ſo the pleaſure which ac. 
companies the view of order is not the reaſa 
why we love juſtice. That which determine 
the pure act of the will, both in the one andi 
the other: caſe, is the perception of the immw- 
table relations, and eſſential differences between 
deings; to know theſe relations, and theſe di- 


4 
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ences, is Truth; to a& according to theſe 
lations and differences, is virtue. We may 
ollow juſtice for the good it procures us, but 
e cannot love it but for itſelf, that only, for 
Dee ſake of which we love, being property the 
object of our love (e). As the moſt unjuſt of 
I men would be he, who, while he commit» 
Fi all ſorts of crimes, ſnould paſs for juſt; and 
enjoy the honours of virtue and the plea- 
res of dice; fo the perfectly juſt man would 
de he who ſhould love juſtice for itſelf, and not 
or the honeurs and pleaſures which accompa- 
Wy it; who ſhould paſs for unjuſt while he 
ale the moſt exact juſtice; who ſhould not 
uffer himſelf to be moved by ignominy, di- 
refs, or the moſt cruel ſufferings, but fhould 
Wontinue ſtedfaſt in the love of juſtice; not be- 
aſe it is delightful, but becauſe it is juſt,” It 
WP thus that the gods do good from the pure 
eee of good; the foul is an image of their 
ſtance, conſequently ſhe may imitate them; 
ad love virtue for itſelf ; the perception” of 
th may ad as fronghy upon her as the fete 
tion of pleaſure, 0; T0”, 
Ever ſinee the iron age began, men wes 


(6) See Plat, Rep. W. . p. 36, | 
A 
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linded, that they do not comprehend | this 


[ 
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ſublime love of virtue; the philoſophers. them 
ſelves arrive to it but by low degrees; wiſ- 
dom, in purifying the heart, accommodates Wl 
herſelf to the weakneſs of our diſtempered i 
and imperſect nature (/). The divine The- 
mis inebriates us at firſt with heavenly delights 
to counterbalance in us the weight of. terreſtri- 
al pleaſures. She allures us by a ſweet ſmile, 
enchants us by her looks all charming, tran- 


ue, 
mm 
s th 
WL ict 
3 ion 


ſports us by the amiable. truths ſhe preſents to very 
the mind; we adhere to virtue for the ſake oi Wi: we 


thoſe ſweets that accompany. it: but in pro» res 


portion as. the ſoul withdraws from. outward loits 
objects, her love becomes more exalted, more ed t. 
delicate and more generous; ſhe enters deeplj nc 
into herſelf, concentres all her powers, and re- reſei 


tires into her ſpiritual nature; ſhe ſees all the 
windings and turnings of the heart, ſhe dil- 
covers all the enormities of her ſelſ· love, whici he. e: 
made her refer all her virtues to herſelf, and i 
practiſe them only out of vanity, that ſhe might 2 
become che idol of men by an uſurpation upon 
che rights of the gods; ſhe ſuffers inexpreſlibl: | 
Pains to expiate theſe ſecret iniquities; ſhe ai 
length gets out of herſelf, riſes: above herfel! 
Y See Plotinns, Pſellus, Jamblichus, Porphyry, 2 
che Platoniſts of the third century, W 
purification of the ſoul. 
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W-parates and diſengages herſelf ſrom every 
hing, that ſhe may be united to the immu- 
able Beauty, and behold him with that eye 
vith which alone he can be ſeen; then it is 
hat ſhe brings forth not the ſhadows of vir - 
ae, but the virtues themſelves, the becomes 
mmortal, and the friend of God (g). Such 
8 the immutable law of Themis, the human 
irtues are acquired with pleaſure, but deifica- 
on only by ſufferings, and by being ſtript of 
8 very ching that is mortal and terreltrial-in us. 
t was thus that Hercules found exquiſite plea- 
res in his twelve labours, and in all the ex- 
loits of an heroic virtue; but he was not dei- 
ed till he had paſſed through the. purifying 
ames of Themis, avhich your poets have re- 
reſeuted by thoſe of his fuueral pile on mount 
eta. They conſumed the ꝓoiſoned robe of 
ae Centaur, of the monſter Pyphon, and. of 
ie. evil principle, which that ſon of Jupiter 
ad put on, to give us an example of perfect 
irtue; ãn the midſt of the devouring: flames 
rejoĩced at the deſtruttion of all that he had 
ceived from his mother Alemene; the ſight 
the immutable order fo raviſhed and tranſ- 
rted him out of himſelf, that he could not 
pre a . to his own ern l 
- ($) Plato's feaſt, p. 212. — 
B 3 
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Here Anaximander cried out with fury, Py- 
thagoras is ignorant of the hiſtory of the gods, 8 
he ſays we mult reſemble them; they ſwim in 
delights above, and deſcend upon earth only 
to pleaſe themſelves, with the terreſtrial god · i 
deſſes; Jupiter himſelf is an inftance of it; to 
imitate them ts to purſue pleaſure; Pythago- 
ras artfully endeayours to create in you a bru- 
tal indifference for the feaſt of the gods, make 
Fou deſpiſe Nectar and Ambrofia, and deſtroy 
| in au the invincible deſire of happineſs natu- 
Id to all intelligences; I give you warning 
1 of thq horrible conſequances of bis ſyſtem, be · 
aner. 1 © 

| (6). Juſtice, replied-1. with an intrepid air | | 
1+ amiable for itſelf; if we love it only for the 
advantages it procures us, we are not good, 
but politic; it is the higheſt injuſtice to love f 
Juſtice only; for the ſake of reward; to aſpire 
to the table of the gods merely to pleaſe and ¶ Nhe ca 
delight ourſelves, is not to love the ſovereign 
good, it is to degrade it and make it ſubſervi 
ent to our intereſt, It was thus that ſouls fel f 
5 from the ſublime place in heaven, they love! 
nedar and ambroſia more than truth, and 8 
| parated the love of pleaſure from the love d 
order. na only % 


(Y See the Die, 


n 8 
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Py- zeneficent, is to love him for the finite parti- 
ods, pation of his giſts ; it is to love him for what 


Nin ˖ e does in us, and not for what he is in him- 


nel; it is to ſeparate the ſovereign goodneſs 
od. rom the fupreme juſtice; to love the immu- 
z to able Beauty for his perfection, is to love him 
80.5 or his immenſe totality; it is to love him for 


hat we küow of him, and not for what we 
eel of him; it is to love without meaſure the 
Being'withour limits; and it is this love which 
Jilates, elevates, deifies, and gives a kind of im- 
enfity to the ſoul. I'maintain therefore with 
111 the ancients, that we are not to deſire ad - 
ittance to the table of the gods, but as a ſtate 
n which we are united to the ſovereign Beau- 
, transformed into his image, and perfeted 
Wn his love. Is Olympus leſs the object of our 
deſire, becauſe we deſire it from a motive wor- 


PPP w-Tw ͥ ·ö 


ſpire ay of the gods? do we love the gods the leſs, 

> and decauſe we prefer their friendſhip e ag 
reign M at is drunł at the table ? 

ſervi - O Samians ! Anaximander eee not 

s fell ny to cloud your minds, but to corrupt your 


ners; he deceives you by ſtieking to the li- 


05e 
d ſe·eral ſenſe of your mythology. The gods, who 
ve of are exempt from human frailties, do not de- 


dend upon earth to fatisfy any paſſions; all 
t wile antiquity tefls us of che amours of 
B 4 
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genious allegory to repreſent. the pure com- 
iron age. our philoſophers always deſcribe 


heaven, they continually ſpeak of guardian 


vided in their ſentiments; the greateſt part of iſ 
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Jupiter and the other divinities, are but an in. 


munications of the gods with mortals ſince the 
virtue to us as a divine energy deſcending from 


deities, who inſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen 
us, to ſhew that beroic virtues can proceed 
from the gods alone; but thoſe poets who ſeeł 
only to pleaſe, and to ſtrike the imagination, 
by heaping wonders upon wonders, have dif- 
figured your mythology by their fictions, I 
- Here Anaximander cried out again with an 1 
air of zeal and enthuſiaſm ; Will you ſuffer, 
O Samiang, your religion to be thus deſtroyed, 
by turning its myſteries into allegories, blaſ- 
pheming againſt the ſacred books of your po- 
ets, and denying. the molt undoubted facts of 
tradition? Pythagoras overthrows your altars, 
your. temples; and your prieſthood, that he may 
lead you to impiety, under pretence of deſtroy: 
ing ſuperſtition. A canfuſed murmur imme- 
diately. aroſe in the aſſembly; they were di- 


the prieſts called me impious, and an enemy d 
religion. Perceiving then the deep diſſimulzs 
tion of Anaximander, and the blind zeal of the 
people who were deluded by e. it was 
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poſſible for me to contain ENT 8 — 
ig my voice, I ſaid: * 
© King, prieſts and Samians, 1 to me 
dr the lait time. 1 would not at firit lay open 
te myſteries of Anaximander's monſtrous ſy- 
m, nor endeavour. in a public aflembly to 
der his perſon odious as he has laboured to 
0 mine; hitherto 4 have reſpected his gray 
airs) but now that I fee the pit of deſtruction 
to which he ſeeks to hurry you, I can no 
nger be ſilent without being falſe to the gods 
ad to my country. Anaximander ſeems to 


h an if to be zealous for religion, but in reality 
ter, e endeavours to deſtroy it. Hear what his 
yed, Principles are, which he teaches in ſecret to 
blal- hoſe who will liſten to him. There is nothing 
Po- the univerſe but matter and motion; in the 
ts of uitful boſom of an infinitematter every thing 


produced by an eternal revolution of forms,; 
may e deſtruction” of ſome is the of others; 
roy e different ranging of the atoms is what a: 
me · ne makes the different ſorts of minds, but all 
di- difipated and plunged again into the ſame 
rt ys after death. According to Anaximan- 


r, that which is now ſtone, wood, metal, 
Jay be diſſolved and transformed not only in- 


d water, air and pure flame, but into rational 
Iritz according to him, our ou idle fears 
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have dug the infernal pit, and our own ſcareli 
imagination is the ſource of thoſe famous xi. 
vers which flow in gloomy Tartarus; our (i 
perſtition has peopled the celeſtial regions witli 
gods and demi · gods, and it is our vanity whical 
makes us imagine that we ſhall one day drin 
nectar with them; according to him goodnei 
and malice, virtue and vice, juſtice aid inj 
tice, are but names which we give to thing 
as they pleaſe or diſpleaſe us; men are boni 
vicious or virtuous, as tygers are born fierce, 
and lambs mild; all is the effect of an iavin 
<ible fatality, and we think that we chuſe oh 
Iy becauſe the ſweetneſs of pleaſure hides th : 
Force which irreſfiſtibly draws us. This, O $8 
mians, is the 2 r ue 55 
wen lead you. : 
While 1 was: ſpeaking, the gods declare 
themſelves, ” the diſpute the high-prici 
of Delphos had been conſulted about my do 
trine; his deciſions are always agreeable vn 
the will of the great. Apollo; the anſwer te þ | 
Fent to the prieſts of Samos was this: Yall 
* accuſe Pythagoras of erring through an er 
© ceſs of love for the ſupreme Beauty, andi 
* accuſe youof erring through a want of friend 
:© ſhip for your fellow citizen; the God wh 
I ſerve equally abhors thoſe who aſpire nt 
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cartel to the pleaſures of Olympus, and thoſe who 
us Ti deſire them only to gratify their paſſions; 
ir {#1 mortals have often need to think of nectar 
win and. ambroſia, in order to reject the enchant» 
-bialWog cup of Circe, which, transforms men into 
dri bogs; but when the goddeſs Minerva de- 
net cends into heroes, they perform noble acti- 
ons from noble motives; pure pleaſures ac» 
company them, glory environs them, immor- 
W ality follows them, but virtue is alone their 
zerce object.“ Scarce had they read. this anſwer of 
arne pontif, when a divine voice ſeemed to come 
om the innermoſt part af che temple, and to 
.) The gods do good for the ſole love 

0 Set good, you cannot honour them worthily 
but by reſembling. them,” The prieſts and 

ze multitude, who were more ſtruck with the 
odigy than they had been with the truth. 
nged their ſentiments, and declared in my 

dab *F vour,, Anaximander perceived it, and 1 
ing that I had/corrupted the pontifs in or» 

r to delude the people, hid himſelf under a 
v kind of hypocriſy, and ſaid to the aſſembly, 
he oracle has ſpoken, and I muſt be ſilent : 
believe, but 1 am not yet enlightened; my 
rt is touched, but my underſtanding is not 

1 inced; 1 deſire, to e ent u 
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goras in privatz 2, and to be inſtructed by his 

reaſonings- Being moved and ſoftened with 

Anaximander's ſeeming ſincerity; I embraced 
him with tears of joy in the preſence of the 
king and the-pontifs, and conducted him to my 
dcn houſe, The impious wretch, tma@gining 
that it was impoſſible for a man of ſenſe not to 
think as he did, believed that I affected this 
zeal for religion only to throw a'milt befor: 
| the eyes of the people and gain their ſuffrages 
We were no ſooner alone than = changed hi 
ſtile and ſaid to me: 

The diſpute between us is 8 to this 
queſtion; Whether the eternal nature acts with 8 
wiſdom or deſign, or takes all ſorts of forms 
by a blind neceſſity? let us not dazzle our eye 
with vulgar prejudites; a philoſopher cannot 
believe but when he is forced to it by a com. 
plete, evidence; 1 reaſon-only upon what I ſee, 
* 1 ſee nothing i in all nature but an imm nt 
| matter and an infinite activity; this active mat- 
ter is eternal : now an infinite active force mult 
in an eternal duration, of neceſſity give all ſor 
of forms to an immenſe matter; it has had o- 
ther ſorms than what we ſee at preſent, andit 
will take new ones; every thing has changed, 
and does change, and will change, and this is 
ſufficient for the production not only of ibis 
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old, but of numberleſs worlds inviſible to us. 
What you offer, replied I. is nothing bub 
phiſtry inſtead of proof. ou ſee nothing in 
nature, ſay you, but an inffnite activity and 
immenſe matter; I allow it; but does it fol- 
bw from thence, that the infinite activity is a 
roperty of matter? matter is eternal (add 
pu) and it may be ſo, becauſe the infinite force 
hich is always acting may have always pro- 
uced it; but do you. conclude from» thence 
hat it is the only exiſting ſubſtance ? I. ſhall a+ 
ee alſo that an all · powerful, active force may 
| an eternal duration give all ſorts of. forms 
d an immenſe matter; but is this a proof that 
hat force acts by a blind neceflity and without 
eſign? thongh. I ſhould admit your princi- 

les, I muſt deny your conſequences, which 

em to me- abſolutely falſe; My reaſons are 

heſe : | 

The idea which we have of matter does not 

nelude that of active force; matter does not 

ſe to be matter when in perfect reſt: it can- 

bot reſtore motion to itſelf when it: has-loſt it; 

rom whence I conclude that it is not active of 
tſelf, and conſequently that infinite force is not 


th ne of its properties. Further, I perceive in 
8 yſelf and in ſeveral beings with which am 


rompaſked, a reaſoning principle whickecls, 
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thinks, compares, and judges: Mation only 
changes the ſituation or figure of bodies; noi 
it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that matter without 
thought and ſenſation can become ſenfible andiif 
intelligent merely by ſhifting its place, c 
changing its ſigurę; there is no connexion be- 
tween theſe ideas; allow that the quicknely 
of our ſenſations depends often upon the moi. 
on of the humours in the body, and this prove 
that ſpirit and body may be united, but by 50 
means that they are the ſame; and from ti 
whole 1 conclude, that there is in nature ano. TFT 
ther ſubſtance befides matter, and conſquent: 
I that there may be a ſovereign intellect much 
ſuperiòr to mine, to yours, and to thoſe of al 
ether men, In order to know whether then 
be ſuch an intelleR, I ſally out of myſelf, I ru 
over all the wonders of the univerſe, J obſers: 
the conſtancy and regularity of its laws, th 
fruitfulneſs and variety of its production, the 
connexion and ſuitableneſs of its parts, the con · . 
formation of animals, the ſtructure of plant 
the order of the elements, and the revolutioui 
of the heavenly bodies: I cannot doubt bull 
that all is the effect of art, contrivance and 
fupreme wiſdom. I then draw a veil over al 
the beings with which I am encompaſſed; ! 
conſider them only as phantoms, mere appear 
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open-to-me all theſe truths : a ſuperficial viey 
of the wenders ot the univerſe might leave the 
mind in ſome uncertainty, but when we. deſcend 
to particulars, when we enter into the ſanqu- 
ary of nature, and ſtudy ita ſecrets, laws and 
effects to the bottom, when we are well ac- 
quainted with ourſelves, and compare what v 
feel within us with what we: ſce- without us, 
it is impoſſible any longer to heſitate ; I do nat 
ſee how Anaximaader could reſiſt the force 0 
your arguments. 

He anſwered me, Your W is plauſ· 
ble, but has no ſolidity in it; you always (hin 
the main queſtion by the dettrews agility fi 
your mind. I agree with you, that there can 
not be an eternal ſuccetlion of effects without 
2 /) firſt cauſe; this wouki be an infinite. 
chain hanging upon nothing, an immenſe 
weight without a ſupport; I likewiſe alloy 
that the idea of matter does not include that: 
of active force, as the idea of active ſoree does no 
include that of wiſdom; becauſe the different 
attributes of one and the ſame eſſence may be 
ſeparately conceived. Laſtly, I grant that bo- 

) Spinoſa never ſuppoſed an eternal ſucceſſion of ſecon! 
 cauſes- without a firſt. IT 


Woolaſton . which is the ſame that. / 
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es do not become intelligent by changing of 


vie n 
the ace and figure; but you aſcribe to matter 
dend operties which it has not: matter and ex- 
cu · ¶ Naſion are the ſame thing; { / } now you know 
and at extenſion has neither colour, nor ſmell, nor: 
| ac- e; and I add, that it has neither fixed bounds,” 
tw xr diſtin& parts, nor real motions :' all theſe 


zalities are but ideas (m), or perceptions of 
e ſoul, cauſed by the action of the immenſe. 
 ) extenſion, which ſhews izſelf ſueceſſively 
us under different forms: this principle be- 


auf > laid down, my real doctrine is this. We 
{hun anot baniſh from our minds the ideas of e- 
ty d nity, immenſity and infinity, they every 
can- ere preſent themſelves to us; we can explain 
hot hing without them; theſe three properties 


therefore the attributes of ſome eternal, 
enſe and (o) abſolutely infinite being; E 
re can be no other (2) ſubſtance but his, it 
ne and it is all; it is the univerſal being, 
Wit is both (3) antacid and intellectual; 


8 Not 
erent Deſcartes. (m) Dr Berkley. (#) F. Malebranche. 
ay be ) Spinoza ſays expreſly the ſame things, Deus eſt ens ab- 


e infivitum, (y) Praeter Deum nulla dari neque concipi .. 
ſubſtantia, (q) Cogitatio eſt attributum Dei, five De- 
t res cogitans, Extenſio eſt attributum Dei, ſive Deus 
s extenſa Subſtantia cogitans et ſubſtantia extenſa una 
— 2 nj fc HERPES oro 
— : 
or. II. C | * 
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what makes the (7) diverſity of beings is no 
any real diſtinction of ſubſtance, but the differ. 
ence of form; the (/) eternal nature acts con. 
tinually within itſelf, by itſelf, and upon itſeli 
according to the whole extent of its infinite 
power, and thereby neceſſarily produces all ſo 
of forms; this boundleſs (z) power is not 
ſtrained by thoſe rules which are called wiſdon 
goodneſs and juſtice, for theſe belong to fin 
beings, and by no means to the infinite, L 
me ſee you attack this ſyſtem with ſolid reaſon, 
without ſeeking to dazzle my eyes with meu 
Phors, — * the looſe declamatioul 
of an orator. 1 
LI anſwered; If you only maintained, that alia 
eſſences are but different forms of the divine e 
. ſence, that our ſouls are portions of the ſoul a 
the world, and our bodies part of his immenk 
extenſion, you would not be an atheiſt, but ya 
would hold abſurdities with many other 4 
eee nil une nf Dei attributofum nfl 
qui debent. Deus eſt onmium rerum cauſa immaveag 
non vero tranſitus. | 
(2) Intellectus, voluntas, amor ad modos Dei five = 
_ particularia pertinent, non ad ſubſtantiam aeternam et i 
-nitam. Vid. Spin. Eth. Part 1. Def. 6. Prop. 8, 13, 
28, 25. 37, & Part 2. Prop. 1, 2, 7, 10. & Scholia, ' 
(a) It was the opinion of the Stoics, of ſome of the ® 
ciples of Orpheus, and of the ancient Pantheiſts, andis l 
by ſome of the modern Chineſe, Sec Diſc, 
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iloſophers who have a fincere abhorrence of 
impiety. They ſuppoſe as you do that 
ere is in all nature but one ſubſtance, that 
e whole univerſe is an emanation from the 
vine eſſence, or an expanſion of it; but they 
lieve that there is an infinite ſpirit who pre- 
es over all; ſpirits, a- ſovereign wiſdom that 
pverns the world, a ſupreme goodneſs: that 
ves all its productions; they never imagined 
you do, that the one only ſubſtance acts 
ithout inteltigence or juſtice, without know- 
g or having any regard to the immutable re- 
ions and eſſential differences between beings; 
ur atheiſm lies there: and what proof do you 
Fer for your opinion? in order to demonſtrate 
d convince, is it enough to heap propoſition 
don propoſition, take for. —— and n 
He replied with an 6 tber aſſurance, My 
hole ſyſtem turns upon this ſingle (5) princi- 
, that there is but one only ſubſtance: in na- 
e; this being demonſtrated, all the reſt fol- 
$ by neceſſary and-unavoidable conſequence. 
w this great principle I prove thus ; When 


5) All Spinoza's book, his definitions, axioms, propolit]. 
8, corollaries and ſcholia tend to prove this principle, or 
a it; this once deſtroyed, ” WIGS to the 


Ce 
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the Eternal Being produces new ſubſtances, he 
gives them ſomething or nothing; if he gives 
them nothing, he will never produce any thing, 
if he gives them a part of his own eſſence, he 
does not produce a new ſubſtance, but a new 
form; this is demonſtration : provided the uni- 
ty of ſubſtance be not deſtroyed, it is indiffer- 
ent to me how it is called, whether ſoul or bo- 
dy, ſpirit or matter, intelligent or intelligible 
extenſion. (c) 0 

When the great Jupiter, ſaid I, creates, he 
dots net de e being out of nothing, as out 
of a ſubject which contains in it ſome reality, 
gre nnn eſſence to make a ſe- 


. ho FhtnedMta have made of th 
ſyſtems maintained by Deſcartes, Malebranche, and Dr Berk" 
ley, contrary to the intention of thoſe three philoſophen. 
The firſt ſays, that matter and extenſion are the ſame thing; 
the ſecond affirms, that the immediate object of our ſenſation 
is an intelligible, eternal, immutable, infinite extenfion; tht 
third endeavours to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as by 
dy, that all is ſpirit. Malebranche thinks that Deſcartes dos 
not extend his principle far enough; and Berkley accuſs 
Malebranche of ſtopping too ſoon: the Spinoziſts pretend 
reconcile all three by admitting but one only fubſtence: i 
mult nevertheleſs be allowed that there is an eſſential difer 
ence between theſe three philoſophers and Spinoza, ſince they 
teach that there is a real diſtincuon between the infinite & H 7 
ſende and created eſſence. (4 
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parate ſubſtance of it, but he makes ſomething 
exiſt which did not exiſt before: now to make 
2 ſubſtance exiſt which was not before, has no- 
thing in it more inconceiveable than to make 
a form exiſt which was not beſore; ſince in both 
caſes there is a new reality produced, and 
whatever difficulties. there are in conceiving 
the paſſage from non · exiſtence to being, they 

are as puzzling in the one as in the other: you 
cannot deny a creating (4) energy without de- 
nj ing for the ſame reaſon all active force, Thus 
your eternal nature is reduced to a formleſs 
mals, or to an infinite ſpace without adtion and 
power, as well as without wiſdom and good - 
neſs. Where will you find an active Deity to 
reduce that chaos to order, or to fill that im- 
menſe ſpace: but I will reſtore you, out of com 
paſſion, chat active principle and that moving 
force, which you have need of to form your 
world; I will ſuppoſe, contrary to all reaſon 
and . that your Eternal Nature acts as 
neceſſarily as it exiſts, you will gain nothing 
by this conceſſion, you will only plunge your - 
ſelf into a new abyſs of contradictions more ab- 
ſurd and more trightful than the firſt. - Yon 
n 


(4) Plato calls it n ar Nags, See Diſc. _ 
C 3 
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who ſuffer, and others that do not ſuffer, in- 
telligences that are ignorant, and others who, Juce 
have. knowledge ; ſome who deny, others who, lat | 
affirm, and others who doubt of the ſame nat 
things; intelligences who love and hate the deing 
ſame, objects and who often change their Mie ha 
thoughts, ſentiments and paſſtions: now, is it onſe 
cConceiveable thatthe ſameimmutabley immenſe, pood: 
infinite ſubſtance ſhould be at. the: ſame time y po 
knowing and ignorant, happy and unhappy, orm 
a friend and an enemy of its on nature? Does he m⸗ 
this monſtrous aſſemblage of variable, bound- parts, 
ed, fantaſtical and jarring forms ſquare with {iſſceſlor 
the attributes you aſcribe to the eternal na · not hi 
ture? You may weaken your underſtanding by 
too much refining, you may exhauſt yourſelf¶ ¶ bodies 
by ſpining a thin web of; fophifms,. you may in whi 
wrap yourſelf up in theſe, cob-webs, and en- laſtly, 
deayour to entangle light flattering minds in ¶ differe 
them; but I-defy you. to conſider attentive Mi of his 
the conſequences of your ſyſtem without horror WW chain | 
and ſhame ; what motive is it that could induce the et: 
you to prefer the ſyſtem of a blind nature to from t 
that of a wiſe intelligence? Do but aſcend u ce the 
firſt principles, make uſe of that accuracy ie the: 
which you formerly excelled, and you will fn Vu ta 
that the infinite being, which you admit equa- lich, 
1y with me, is not univerſal being, but a being + 
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ily diſtinct from all others; that he has pro- 
Juced new ſubſtances as well as new forms; 
dat he knows himſelf and all his productions; 
nat he loves himſelf eſſentially, and all other 
deings in proportion to the degrees of reality 
he has communicated to them; that he is by 
onſequence ſupremely powerful, wiſe and 


ale, good; that it is abſurd to conceive what is en- 
me ly power, wiſdom. and goodneſs, under the 


orm of length, breadth and thickneſs; that 


oes he may exiſt every where without extenſion of 
nd- parts, as he knows every thing without ſuc- 
vitk ſion of thoughts; that infinite extenſion is 


not his immenſity, as infinite time is not his e- 
ity; that ſpace is only the manner in which 
bodies exiſt. in him, as · time is only the manner 
in which created beings exiſt with him; and 
laſtly, that variable and finite beings are not 
different forms of his ſubſtance, but free effects 
of his power. Examine geometrically this 
chain of conſequences drawn from the idea of 
the eternal, immenſe infinite. being; deſcend 
from the firſt to the laſt, remount from the laſt 
to the firſt, and you will ſee that they are all 
of them neceſſarily linked together; every ſtep 
you take you will diſcern new rays of light, 
which, when they are all united, form a com- 
13. C 4. 
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plete evidence: [ an paws to ſbew. me i md 
where it fails. © * 

Thrice he Aye to ſpeak, yur thrice his 
perplexed mind endeavoured in vain to rally 
its confuſed ideas; at length he collected al} 
the powers of his underſtanding, and anſwered 
me thus: The univerſe is full of detects and 
vices, I ſee every where beings that are unhap- 
PY, and wicked; now 1 cannot conceive how 
ſufferings and crimes can begin or ſubſiſt un- 
der the empire of a being fupremely good, 
_ wiſe and powerful: if he be wiſe, he maſt have 
foreſeen them; if he be powerful, he might 
have hindred them; and if * good, he 
would have preveited them. Here is there · 
fore as manifeſt a contradiction in your ſyſtem 
as in mine; you muſt deny that there are crimes 
and miſeries in the univerfe, or that there is a 
ſovereign wiſdom and goodneſs that- Yon 
it; take your choice. 

— anſwered I, will you deny what you 
ſee clearly becauſe you do not ſee further? The 
ſmalleſt light induces us to believe, but the 
greateſt obſeurity i is not a ſafficient reaſon fof 
denying: in this dawn of human life the light 
of the underſtanding are too faint to ſhew ts 
truth with a perfect evidence: we only get 2 
glimpſe of it by a chance ray, which ſuffices to 
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ndu& us; but it is not ſuch a broad day-light 
Ws: diſpels all obſcurity, You deny a creating 
ver becauſe you do not conceive how it o- 
tes; you reject an eternal wiſdom. batauſe 
u know not the ſecret reaſons of its conduct: 
u refuſe to acknowledge a ſovereign good- 
ſs becauſe you do not comprehend how evil 
n ſubſiſt under its government. O Anaxi- 
Wander ! is this reaſoning ? A thing is not be- 
Wule you do not ſee. it? All your nn | 
e reduced-to- this, | 
You do me injuſtice, repked che wretched 
d man, who began to waver and to change 
cdtyie, I neither affirm nor deny any thing, 
t I doubt of every thing, becauſe I ſee. no- 
ing certain, nothing but what is wrapt up 
darkneſs; and this obſcurity reduces me to 
neceſſity of fluctuating for ever in a ſea of 
certainties; there is no ſuch thing as demon- 
ation (a). It does not follow that a thing 
true becauſe it appears ſo; a mind which is 
ceived often, may be deeeived always; and 
is poſſibility is alone ſufficient to * | 
ubt of every thing; 
Such is the nature of our 3 re- 
ed 5 that we . 


1 (9) tee Düse 
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to truth when it is clearly diſcerned, we an 
forced to acquieſce, we are no longer free tg 
doubt: now this impoſſibility of doubting i 
what men call conviction, evidence, demonſtra 
tion: the mind of man can go no- farther, 
This light ſtrikes with equal force upon al 
minds, it has an irreſiſtible power over Scythi 
ans and Indians, Greeks and Barbarians, got 
and men; and it can therefore be nothing cl 
but a ray of that eternal wiſdom which en 
lightens all intelligences. This light is ice 
laſt tribunal for trying our ideas, we cannon r 
appeal from it without ceaſing to be reaſon 
able. To doubt contrary to all reaſon is e 
travagance; to pretend to doubt when the 
vidence makes doubting impoſſible, is addin pe of 
inſincerity to folly, See to what a dilemm ay, e 
you are reduced by too much refining; 0 your 
ſerve the inconftancy of your mind, and u, an 
inconſiſtency of your reaſoning; you were an 


firſt for demonſtrating that there is no ſor" ch 
reign intelligence; when I thewed you ti ng te 
your pretended demonſtrations were only lr {tan 
ſappoſitions, you then took refuge in a get their 


ral doubting ; and now at laſt your philoſop ſoul, 
terminates in deſtroying reaſon, rejecting canh 
evidence, and maintaining that there is nom defe 
whereby to make. any ſettled judgments: i dear 
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ane, to rraſon loi ger _ 


— I left off ang .that 1 might liſten | 
what he would anſwer, but finding that he 
not open his. mouth, I imagined that he bo- 
n to be moved, and I continued, thus: 1 
ppoſe that yon doubt ſeriouſſy, but is it want 
light, or che,. fear of being convinced, which 
uſes your doubts ? Enter into yourſelf; truth 
better felt than underſtood: hearłken to the 
dice of nature that ſpeaks within you, ſhe will 
n riſe up againſt all your refined ſophiſtry, 
heart, which is born with an inſatiable 
rſt of happineſs, will give. your underſtand- 
g the lie, when it rejoices in the unnatural : 
pe of its approaching extinction; onee again, 
ay, enter into yourſelf, impoſe a ſilence up- 
your imagination, let not your paſſions blind 
u, and you will find in che inmeſt of your 
an inexpreſſible feeling of the divinity 
aich will diſpel your doubts: it is by heark»- 
ing to this internal evidence that your un- 
ſtanding and your heart will be reconciled; 
their reconeilement depends the peace of 
ſoul, and it is in this tranquillity alone that 
can hear the voice of wiſdom, which ſuppliet 
defects of our reaſonings. O my father, 
dear father, where are you? I ſeek you in 
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yourſelf without finding you. What is becom 
of that divine man who formerly carried u 
through all the regions of immenſity, vl 
taught me to run back through al} times: 
eternity itſelf? What then is become of th 
ſublime, ſubtile and extenſive underſtanding! 
| What cloud of paſſions has obſeured it? Wha 
midnight of prejudice is caſt over it? Here 
fixed my eyes upon him, to ſee whether my 
guments or ſentiments had made any impreb 
on on his mind, but he looked upon me with ti 
diſdainful ſmile of a haughty ſoul that hid 
her weaknefs and deſpair under an air of co 
tempt.” 1 then held my peace; and invok 
the heavenly Minerva in a profound ſilence 
I prayed to her to enlighten him, but ſhe » 
deaf to me, becauſe he was deaf to her; | 
ſaw not the truth, becauſe he loved it not. 
Here Pythagoras ceaſed, and Cyrus ſaid! 
him: you join the - moſt affecting conſidera 
ons with the moſt ſolid arguments; whethe 
we confult' the idea of the firſt cauſe, or 
nature of its effects, the happineſs of man 
the good of ſociety, reaſon” or experience, 
conſpire to prove your ſyſtem ; but ta belief 
that of Anaximander, we muſt take for gra! 
ed what can never with the leaſt reaſon be im 
gined, that motion is an eſſential property i 
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ter, that matter is the only exiſting ſub- 
ce, and that the infinite force acts without 
wledge or deſign, notwithſtanding all the 
ks of. wiſdom that ſhine throughout the u- 
erſe, I do not conceive how men can he- 
ite between the two ſyſtems ; the one is ob- 
re to the underſtanding, denies all conſola- 
n to the heart, and is deſtructive of ſociety ; 
other is full of light and of comfortable i- 
as, produces noble ſentiments, and confirms 
in all the duties of civil life. One of the 
o ſyſtems muſt be true; the Eternal Being 
ither blind nature, or a wiſe intelligence ; 
e is no medium; you have ſhewn that the 
t opinion is falſe and abſurd, the other there- 
is evidently trae and ſolid. Your argu- 
nts have darted a pure light into the inmoſt 
my ſoul; you ſeem nevertheleſs to have left 
adverſary's objection concerning the ori- 
of evil in its fall ſtrength; help me to an- 
er this grand difficulty, Here Pythagoras 
1 through all the different opinions of the 
Hoſophers, without being able to ſatisfy Cy - 
; the prince found a ſolution of this diffi- 
ty no where but among the Hebrews; but 
ough he was not content with the anſwers 
the Samian on this head, he would not make 
n feel the weakneds of them, nor let kim per- 


— 
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- ceive that he himſelf was ſenſible of it; wil 
dexterouſly ſhifted the queſtion; and returning 
to his diſpute, Make haſte to tell. me, ſaid he, 
O wiſe Pythagoras ! what impreſũon your dif 
- courſe made upon Anaximander. 
He withdrew, anſwered the philoſopher, i 
. confuſion and deſpair, and with a reſolution x 
ruin me. As weak eyes, which the ſun daz 
and blinds, ſuch was the heart of Anaximm. 
der: neither prodigies, nor prooſs, nor touch 
ing conſiderations can move the ſoul, when e 
ror has ſeized: upon the underſtanding by u 
corruption of the heart Since nty departui 
from Samos, I hear that he is Fallen into th 
wild extravagance which I had foreſeen: | 
'ipg reſolved to believe nothing which cou 
not be demonſtrated with geometrical evidence untri 
he is come not only to doubt of the molt certai 
- truths, but to believe the greateſt abſurdiiog 
He maintains, without any allegory, that have 
he ſees. is but a dream; that all the men viel 
are about him are phantoms ; that it is he hin ¶¶ecia 
ſelf who ſpeaks to and anſwers himſelf, wu he ar 
he converſes with them; that the heaven 4 


the earth, the ſtars and the elements, pla 

and trees, are only illuſians: and in a v.] no 
that there is nothing real but himſelf: at ges 
he was ſor deſtroying the divine eſſence tc 0 T 
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: be ite a blind nature in its place; at preſent 
ning has deſtroyed that nature itſelf, and main- 
1 be Wins that he is the only exiſtent being (a). 
d hus ended the converſation between Cyrus 
Wd Pythagoras. The prince was touched with 
r, Ie conſideration of the weakneſs of human un- 
on ofW&rſtanding; he ſaw by the example of Anaxi- 
zz] ander, that the moſt ſubtile geniuſes may go 


Mm. adually from impiety to extravagance, and 
duch Il into a philoſophical delirium, which is as 
en er Wal a madneſs as any other. Cyrus went the 
rt day to ſee the ſage, in order to put ſome 


tu eſtions to him about the laws of Minos. 
The profound peace, faid he to Pythagoras, 
hich is at preſent in Perſia, gives me leiſure, 
travel; I am going over the moſt famous 
tries to collect uſeful knowledge; I have 
cr Sen in Egypt where I have informed myſelf 
dite the laws and government of that kingdom; 
are travelled over Greece to acquaint myſeit 
n ch the different republics which compoſe it, 
Wpccially thoſe of - Lacedzmon and Athens. 
ie antient laws of Egypt ſeem to me to have, 
n excellent and founded in nature, but its 
m of government was defective; the kings 
d no bridle to reſtrain them; the thirty 
iges did not ſhare the ſupreme authority 
a) „ clades Funitaanh of o” 
les heretofare, See Diſc, | Pp 


/ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the law. Deſpotic pqwer and conqueſts at lal 


xury and pleaſure, Lyeurgus has provided « 


bor; they contained all that regarded relig 
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with-them ; they were but the interpreters ves 


deſtroyed that empire, I fear that Ather 
will be ruined by a contrary fault; its govern 
ment is too popular and tumultuous; the las 
of Solon are good, but he had not ſaflicient 
authority to reform the genius of a people that 
kave an nnbounded inclination for liberty, ly 


, remedy for the defects which ruined Egypt aul 
will deſtroy Athens; but his laws are too con: 
trary to nature: equality of ranks and com- 
munity of goods cannot ſubſiſt long; as ſoon a 
the Lacedzmonians fhall have extended ther 
dominion in Greece, they will doubtleſs thro 
off the yoke of theſe laws; they reſtrain the 
paſſions on one fide but indulge them too mud 
on another, and while they proſeribe ſenſual» 
ty they favour ambition. None of theſe thre 
forms of government ſeem to me to be perſe$; 
I have been told that Minos heretofore eſtabliſh 
ed one in this ifland, which was free from tht 
defects ] have mentioned. Wa 

Pythagoras admired the young prince's ee tu. 
netration, and conducted him to the temph 
where the laws of Minos were kept in a gol 


on, morality and policy, and whatever mighfueph: 
contribute to the knowledge of the gods, ou 
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ves and other men; Cyrus found in this ſa- 
d book all that was excellent in the laws of 
ypt;- Sparta and Athens, and thereby per- 
vert ved; that as Minos had borrowed from the 
yptians, ſo Lyeurgus and Solon were in- 
ien bed to the Cretan lau. giver for the moſt va- 
ble parts of their initutions; und it was 
on this mod l alſo that Cyrus formed thoſe 
led iW@mirable laws which he eſtabliſhed in his em- 
| r he had conquered A fia. a 101 07” 
c rytnagoras after this explained to hit the 

com. of gorerument of antient Crete, and how 
201 vB: rovided' equally againſt defpotic power and 
ther archy, © One would think, added the Philo- | 
her, that a government ſo perſect i in all its 
n the s ſhould have fubſiſted for ever, but ther: 
mu dy remain any traces of it, The ſucceſ⸗- 
of Minos degenerated by degrees; the did 
thre think themſelves. great” enough while they 
ried; re only guardians of the laws; they would 
abliſt ſtitute their arbitrary will in the plate of 
m tht m. The Cretans | opp olga the innovation ; 

Im thence ſprang Aiſegs ds and civil wars; in 
e's fe ſe tumults the kings dethroned, 1 
ect or put to death, and ul Urpert took "their 
ce; theſe uſurpers to flatter the people wea- y 
reli ied the authority of the gy the Comes 


might N deputies of the people thvad e (bycreigh 
„ ou Vo, * 
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authority; the monarchy at firſt ſhaken andi 
tha deſpiſed was at laſt aboliſhed, and the gc 
vernment- became popular. Such is the fad 
. condition of human things, The defire « 
unded authority in princes, and the Ic 
of independence in the people, expoſe all king 
doms to inevitable revolutions ; nothing is fi 
ed or ſtable among men. Cyrus perceived ij 
this, that the ſafety and happineſs of a kiiy 
dom do not depend ſo much upon the wiſdon 
of laws as upon that of kings. All ſorts of go 
vernment are good when thoſe who govern 
feek only the public welfare, but they are al 
defeRive ; becauſe * — * ne 
are imperſecc. 
After ſeveral ſuch ae. with 
wiſe Samian, the prince prepared to contin 
his gravels, and at parting ſaid to him, 1 
extremely concerned to ſee you abandoned 
the cruelty of capricious fortune ! how hayy 
ſhoold Ibe to ſpegd-my life with you in Perli 
I will not offer you. pleaſures or, riches hie 
allure other men; know you would be | 
moyed by them; you are above the favours 
| kings, becauſe you ſee the vanity of Þur m 
grandeur, but I offer you in my dominiot 
peace, liberty, and the ſweet leifure 1 2 
the gods grant to all thoſe who love 
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om. 1 ſhonld have a ſincere joy, replied Py- 
dagoras; to live under your protection with 
oroaſter and the Magi, but I muſt follow = 
ders given me by the oracle of Apollo: 
ighty empire is riſing in Italy, which will one 
become maſter of the world; its form of 
pvernment is like that eſtabliſhed in Crete by 
inos; the genius of the people is as warlike as 
at of the Spartans ; the generous love of their 
puntry, the eſteem of perſonal poverty in or- 
to augment the public treaſure, che noble 
d diſintereſted ſentiments which prevail a- 
ong the citizens, their contempt. of plea- 
and their ardent-zeal for liberty, render 
n fit to. conquir the whole world; 1 am 
introduce there the knowledge of the gods 
Hof laws, | mutt leave you, but I will ne- 
forget you; my heurt will follo eve- 
where; you will doubtleſt ext con- 
eſts as the oracles have foreteld: may the 
ds preſerve you then from being mitoxicated 
ſovereign authority] may you long feel tile 
aſure of reigning only to make other men- 
ppy | fame will inform me of your ſucceſſes: 
all often aſk, Has not grandeur made a4 
ange in the heart of Cyrus? Does he fill 
e virtue? Does he continue to ſear the gods?! 
Jough e no. part we ihall cet again in | 
A | 
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the abode of the juſt ; I ſhall doubtleſs deſernl 
-thither before you; I will there expect you 
manes, Ah Cyrus ! ! how joyful ſhall 1 bet 
ſee you again after death among the g 
kings, who are crowned by the gods with i 
immortal glory! fare wel, prince, fare web. a 
remember that you never employ your pot 
but to execute the dictates of your goodneſs. il 

Cyrus was ſo- much affected, that he cou 
not anſwer; he reſpectfully embraced. the i 
man, and bedewed his face with tears: 
in ſhort they muſt ſeparate: yd | 
darked very ſoon for Italy, and the prince it 
Phœnician veſſel for Tyre, As Cyrus Wal | 
ing from Crete, and the coſts of Greece | 
to diſappear, he felt an inward regret, and ci 
ing to mind all he had ſeen, ſaid to Araſſe 


What! ig this the nation that was repreſent 
to me i ſo ſuperficial and 'trifling? 1 | ul co 
ſound there great men of all kinds, profou 751 


Philoſophers, able captains and wiſe-polito 

ans, and geniuſes capable of reaching to 

heights, and of going to the bottom of thiny 

| 414: rr eee do not do the Gre 
juſtice, | 

I cannot admire, eh Araſpes, ei 

their talents or their ſciences; the Cl 


and Fgyptiat# ſurpaſs them — 5 
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id knowledge. Lycurgus, Solon, Thales, 

d Pythagoras * never have known any 
ing, if they had not travelled in Egypt and 
e Eaſt; all that they have added to our phi- 
ſophy has been only ſo much allay to it. The 
dacine of (5) Thales is a feries of looſe ſup- 
fitions ; his ethereal fluid is a mere whim 
d not at all geometrical; what compariſon 
rween his philoſophy and that of (e) Moſs 
zus the Phanician ? Beſides I do not find a- 
thing of the original, creating, maſculine 
nius in the Greek poets and orators, but 2 
Tuſed ſtyle, ſuperfluous flowers, ideas that 
m clear and tranſparent only becauſe they 
e light and thin; their pretty thoughts, in- 
nious turns and pretended. delicacies proceed 
holly frqm the infant weakneſs of their un- 
cſtanding, which cannot riſe to the ſublime, 
ere hovers about the furface of ob- 


( ö He iotroduced mathematics and of 97 cs into Oterce. | 

Defeartes revived the taſte of them in Europe. 

(c) He was the firſt that taught the atomical doQrine, 

in the ſenſe of Demooritus and Epicurus, but in that of 

lkac Newton, See. Opt. pag. 407. Moſchus and the 

enicians believed. that after the chaos the plaſtic ſpirit of , * 

univerſe had brought the atoms together dy love, 

Hog eT 1 70 tv, ro- N gxayv, 

ls is the manner in wich the a op eau ** 
e ir attr. hon. 

| D 3 
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Jects: in a word, all that I admire in the Greeks 
is their politeneſs, their converſible qualities 
their taſte for pleaſure, and their continud 
„ 005 n mee 
than other nations. 
It is true, replied Cyrus,/weifind fublime . 
dieas and uſeful diſcoveries among the Chalde- 
aus and Egyptians, but their depth of ſcience 
a is often full of obſeuxity; they know uot like the 
* Greeks how to come at hidden truths by a chan 
of known and eaſy ones: that ingenious me- 
thod of ranging each idea in its proper place, 
of leading the mind by degrees from the mok 
ſimple truihs to thermo compounded, with 
order, perſpicuity and accuracy, is 2 ſecret 
with which the Chaldeans and Egyptians, who 
| boaſt of having more of original genius are lit 
_ tle acquainted. This nevertheleſs. is the true 
ſcience by which man is taught the extent and 
+ bounds of his qwn mind, and this is, what we 
owe to Thales : his works and his travels ſpread 
this taſte in the caſt; what ingratitude and in · 
juſtice to make no other uſe af his great dil 
coveries than to deſpiſe him becauſe he did not 
diſcover all] it is true his philoſophy is not ex- 
act; but Moſchus, the great Moſchus, has not 
| he himſelf Rad recourſe to an ethereal flaid i 
order to explain his principle of attradiias, 
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vhich, as at firſt repreſented by his diſciples, 
72s wholly unintelligible, a mere occult qua - 
ity, I know that the Greeks love the agree · 
ible kinds 6f knowledge more than abſtract i- 


S &3 +4 


lations ;| but they do not deſpiſe the ſublime 


hem, Have we in all the eaſt-ſueh a (4) hi- 
Mory of phyſics as that, written by Anaxime- 

ies? Do not you find beauties in Homer, the 
o render vice odious and ridicplous ? I repeat 


aſte than other nations. It is for want of ſen- 


Lais Fan FF. 


The poem of Abaris the Scythian concerning 


n a Greek, We ſee there all the efforts of 


deſcend to the loweſt abyſs, and fly with a ra- 


tes in France. 


100 1 might be oli n. Milton's Paradiſe loſt, 
D 4 


deas; the arts of imitation more than nice ſpe - 


ciences: on the contrary, they excel in them 
when they apply their · minds to the ſtudy of 


hat 1 faid to Solon, the Grecks have a finer - 


{e) ruin of the garden of the Heſperides 
Id have been mbre perfect if the author had 


rakes that can riſe to the. higheſt heaven, 


bles of Afop, -Archelochus's ſatyrs, and in 
ie dramatic pieces which are acted at Athens 


bility that we do not ſufficietitly admire the 
gelicate thoughts, the tender paſſions, the na- 
ural and unaifected graces in their writings. 


(2 A kind o bſtory fie tha of 8 ' 


2 
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pid wing from one end of immenſity to the o- ude 
ther; yet Abaris, the admirable Abaris, does 
he always diſtinguiſh between the natural au nd! 
the low, ſublimity and bombaſt, enthuſiaſn ſte; 
and fury, delicacy and ſubtility ? I grant tha ere 
the Greeks ſeem to be ſometimes taken up toy poke 
much with triſles and amuſements; but the is 14 
great men among them have the ſecret of pre- Mie i: 
paring the moſt important affairs, even while hicl 
they are diverting themſelves: they are ſenſ . ili 
ble that the mind has need now then of reſi M uick 
but in theſe relaxations they can put in motion rent 
the greateſt machines by the ſmalleſt ſprings; enſi 
they look upon life as a kind of ſport, but ſuch 
as reſembles the Olympic games, where mirth- 
ful dancing is mixed with laborious exerciſes 
They love ſtrangers more than other nations, 
and their country deſerves to be tiled the cons 
mon country of mankind. It is tor theſe qual-W 
ties that 1. prefer the Greeks to other nation, ich r 
and not becauſe of their politeneſs. _  »þ 11 
True politeneſs is omen to delicate ſons ice 
of all nations, and is not peculiar to any on 
people. External civility is but the form eſt 
bliſhed in the different countries for expreſſing bd th 
that politeneſs of the ſoul, I prefer the civilit | 
ol the Greeks to that of other nations, becaule 
it is more ate and leſastroubleſome; it ex 
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ades all ſaperfluous formality ; its only aim 

to render company and converſation eaſy 
ad agreeable : but internal politeneſs is very 
iferent from that ſuperficial civility. | Lou 
ere not preſent. that day when Pythagoras 
poke to me upon this head; I will tell you. 
is notion of politeneſs to which his own prac- 
ice is anſwerable. It is an evenneſs of ſoul 
hich excludes at the ſame time both inſenſi- 
ility and too much earneſtneſs; it ſuppoſes a 
uiekneſs in diſcerning-what may ſuit the dii - 
rent characters of men; it is a ſweet conde- 
enſion by which we adapt ourſelves to each 
jan's taſte, not to flatter his paſſions, but to 
'oid provoking them. "In-a'word; it'is a for- 
etting of ourſelves in order to ſeek what may 
agreeable to others, but in ſo delicate-a 
aner as to let them ſcarce perceive that we 
e ſo employed: it. knows how to contradi& 
ich reſpect, and to pleaſe without adulation, 
d is equally remote from an inſipid eomplai- 
ice and a low familiarity. Cyrus and Araſ- 
s were diſcourling together in this manner 
hen they diſcovered the coaſts of Phœnicis 
dd they ſoon after arrived at Tyre, ; 


ol » + 3 1 6 ot -: 1 


| 
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ting of Babylon having deſtroyed ani 
cient Tyre, the inhabitants had built: 
near Aa 1 thirters 
— of a-ereſcent, ene 
where the ſhips lay in ſhelter from the winds 
n 

* at each end of it was a forteeſs for the f 
of the town and of the ſhipping.” Au thi'w 
| e make ese jack of reaiverd n 
of pillars, where, at certain hours of the 6 
6— 


there one dans all languages ſpo- 
n ſo that Tyre ſeemed the ca- 
al of the üniverſe. A prodigiousnumber of 
[els were floating upon the water, ſome go- 
others arriving here the mariners were 
ling their ſails while the weary rowers en- 
ed repoſe; there one might ſee new-built 
eis launched; a vaſt multitude of people 
ered the port; ſome were buſy in unload- 
ſhips, others in tranſporting merchandiſe, 
| others in filing the magazines; all were 
motion, earneſt at work, 8 e 
ing trade. 
yrus obſerved 2 good Abde with pleaſure 
ſcene of hurry. and buſineſs, and then ad- 
edu eing towards one end of the mole, meta 
Alt 1 whom. he thought he knee: am I deceiv- 
oh cried out the prince, or ãs it Amenophis 
0 d has leſt his ſolitude to eome into the ſo- 
of men? It is I, replied" the Egyptian 
; I have changed my retreat at Arabia 
another at the foot: of mount Libanus. 
u ſurpriſed. at this. alteration, aſked. him” 
reaſon : Arobal, ſaid Amenophis, is the 
e of it; that Arobal of whom 1 fpoke to 
formerly, who was priſoner with me at 
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Egypt, was ſon to the king of Tyre, but kn:y 
not his birch; he has alcended the throne d 
his anceſtors, and his true name is Ecaibal 
Lenjoy a perfect tranquillity in his dominion, 
come and fee a prince who is worthy of your 
friendſhip. I have always had a concern far 
him, replied Cyrus, on account of your friend 
ſhip for him, but i Zould never forgive his lear- 
ing you: I rejoice with you on your finding 
him again, I long impatiently to ſee him, and 
to teſtify to him the ſatistaQion I feel, 
Amenophis conducted the prince to the rj 
al palace, and preſented him 49 the king: 


W 

noble ſouls make acquaintance at: firlt ſigh, is f 
nor does it require time to farm ſtrict friend ¶ N te ti 
ſhips, where a ſympathy of thoughts and ſet- prinet 
timents have prepared the way for them, The comm 
King of Tyre aſked Cyrus divers queitions r preſer 
of che different nations he had. ſeen : he t the 
charmed with the noble ſentiments and de him pr 
cate taſte which diſcovered themſelves in de Aroba 
young. prince 's diſcourſe, who on the ade me pri 


hand admired the good ſenſe and virtue 

Ecnibal ; he ſpent ſome days at his court, a 

at length ,deſited. Amenophis to relate to bid 

che. misfortunes of the king of Tyre, and If 
| What means he had aſcended the throne, 
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ue The Egyptian ſage retired one day with Cy- 
ne di s and Araſpes into the hollow of a rock beau- 
ibal; N ufed with ſhell : work; ſrom thence they had 
nion WW: view of the ſea, the city of Tyre, and the 
Ja fertile country about it; en one fide mount 
rn n Libanus bounded the proſpect, and on the o- 
ther the iſſe of Cyprus ſeemet to fly away up- 
on the waves; they all three fat down upon a 
ading N ved of moſs, on the brink of 4 fountain whoſe 
0, an N cin waters ſeemed to fleep in their very ſource, 
When they had repoſed themſelves a WARE, 

e 107 the Egyptian ſage began thus: 
king: White*Ecnibal was yet a child in his cradle, 
fight, WWW bis father died: his uncle Itobal aſpiring to 
the throne, reſolved to rid himfelf of the young 
ad ſer BW prince: but Rahal, to whom his education was 
committed, ſpread à report of his death, to 
005 „ preſerve him from the cruelty of the tyrant, 
dannen and ſent him to a ſolitary part of che country 
he wut the foot of mount Eibanus, where he made 
d del him paſs for his own fon under the name of 
in de Arobal, without diſcovering his birth even ro 


e ae the prince himſelf. When Ecnibat was in his 
irtue i fourteenth year, Baha formed the deſign of 
urt, u ptaeing him upon the throne: the uſurper be- 
to hang apprized of it, clapt up the loyal Tyrian in 


priſon, and threatened him with the moſt eru- 
ne. l death, if he did not deliver up the young 
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prince into his hands. Bahal would make 10 
diſcovery, being reſolved to die rather tha, 
fail in his duty and affection for Ecnibal, 1 
the mean while che tyrant, knowing the heir 
of the crown to be yet living, was greatly di 
ſturbed and incenſed. To ſatiate his rage and 
calm his diſquiets, he ordered all Bahal's chib 
dren to be put to death; but a faithful lar, 
having notice of it, contrived: to fave Ecnibal; 
ſo that he left Phœnicia without: knowing the 
ſeeret of his birth. Bahal eſcaped ont of pri 
ſon by throwing himſelf from a high tower in- 
to the ſea; he gained the ſhore by ſwimming, 
and retired to Babylon, where he made himſelf 
known to Nabuchodonoſor. To revenge him- 
ſelf for the murder of: his children, he ſtirred 
up that conqueror to make war upon Itobal, 
and to undertake the long ſiege of Tyre. The 
king of Babylon, being informed of the brave: 
and capacity of Bahal, cheſe him to command 
in chief in this expedition. Itobal was killed 
and after the taking of the town, Bahal vs 
raiſed to the throne: of Tyre by Nabuchodono 
ſor, who in that manner recompenſed his {ers 
vices and fidelity. Bahal did not: ſuffer hin- 
ielf to be. dazzled by the luſtre of royalty 

having learned chat Eenibal had eſcaped tht 
rage of the tyrant, his firſt care was ta ſend o- 
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all Aſia to ſeek him, but he could learn no 


of him; for we were then in the mines 
„u supi. ' | 
- heir Arobal having wandered a long time in A- 
ly d. ica, and loſt the flave, his conductor, engag- 
« and Ed himſelf in Apries's"troeps, being reſolved-: 
ber to end his days, or to diſtinguiſh hina'elf ; 
ave, by ſome glorious. ation, I have formerly giv- 


1 you an account of our firſt acquaintance, . 
ur. mutual friendſhip, our common ſlavery, 
ud our ſeparation, Upon his-leaving me he 


ver ent to Babylon, where he was informed of 
ming, he revolution, which had happened at Tyre, 
vimſel ad chat Bahal, whom he believed his father, 


vas raiſed to the throne; he left the court of 


tired buchodonoſor without delay, and ſoon ar- 
Itobal, ed in Pheenicia, where he was introduced 


d Bahal, The good old man, loaded with. - 
ears, was repoſing himſelf upon a rich cars 
3 joy gave him ſtrength ; he got up, ran to 
lrobal, examined him, recalled all his features, 
ud in a word knew. him to be «the ſame; he 
"ud no longer contain himſelf, he fell upon 
his (er ¶ Dis neck, embraced him, bedewed his face with 
s, and cried dut with tranſport; It is then 
a whom l ſee, it is Ecnibal-himſelf, the ſor. 
ped we ny maſter,-.the child whom I ſaved from 
j (end RP tyrandis hands, the innocentrcauſe of my 
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diſgrace, and the ſubject of my glory; I ca 


then ſhe my gratitude towards the king who Wd »v 
is no more, by reſtoring his ſon, Ah gods! ubr 
it is thus that you recompence my fidelity, out 
die content. He immediately diſpatched am- Motte: 
baſſadors to the court of Babylon, to aſk per- e c 
miſſion” of the king to refign the crown, and hai 
recognize Ecnibal for his Yawfut maſter, ; Ned 
was tlrus that the prince of Tyre aſcended the Po lon 
throne | of his — _ comm * ſoor it; 
after. * de go 

| W W com 
Tyrian to me in my ſolitude, to inform me Huld 
his fortune, and to preſs me to come and fin was 
at his edurt: I was charmed to hear of bis one 


happinefs, and to find that he ſtil! loved menge. 
I expreſſed my joy in the warmeſt manner, ui. dim 
fignified to the Tyrian, that all my deſm me 
were ſatisfied, ſince my friend was happy; but 
1 bſolutely refuſed to leave my retirement: 
he Tent to me again to conjure me to come and 
_ affiſt him in the labours of royalty; I anſwer BW gods 

ed, that he was ſufficiently knowing to full P. 
all his obligations, and that his paſt mis 
tunes whold enable him to ſhun the dangef Ved; 
to which ſupreme authority is expoſed. M 
laſt, ſeeing that nothing could move me, he 

left Tyre under Pretence of going to Babyia, 
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ſtancy, you have found that their favour is fre. 
quently but the forerunner of their hatred, 
Apries loved you once, and deſerted you after. 
wards; but alas! ſhould you compare mewith 
Apries? No, no, replied I, I ſhall always i. 
ſtruſt the friendſhip of a prince brought up in 
luxury and efteminacy like the king of Egypt; 
but for you, who were educated: far from: 
throne, and in ignorance of your rank, and 
have ſince been tried by fuch a varicty of ad 
verſe fortune, I have no fear that the regi 
dignity ſhould alter your ſentiments : the gov 
have conducted you to the throne, you mul 
fulfil the duties incumbent upon a king, and 
ſacrifice yourſelf to the public good; but ſo 
me, nothing obliges me to engage anew in ty: 
mult. and trouble; I have no thought but u 
die in ſolitude, where wiſdom nouriſhes m 
heart, and where the hope of being ſoon re 
united to the great Oſiris makes me forget al 
my paſt misfortunes, | 

Here a torrent of tears obliged us toſilenct 
which Eenibal at length breaking, ſaid tome: 
Has then the ſtudy of wiſdom ſerved only 
make Amenophis inſenſible ? Well, if you wil 
grant nothing to friendſhip, come at leaſt 
defend me from the frailties of human natur; 
I ſhall one day perhaps forget that I have bes 
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fre- . bortunate, I may come to be unmoved wirh 
ed; he miſeries-of men, ſupreme authority will per- 
ter aps poiſon my heart, and render me like o- 


rich ner princes; eome and preſerve me from the 
 di- rrors to which my ſtate is ever liable; come 
p nad confirm me in all thoſe maxims of virtue 
pt; ich which you formerly inſpired me; I feel 
ma hat 1 have more need of a friend than ever. 


cnibal melted me with theſe words, and I con- 
nted to follow him, but upon condition that 
ſhouldl not lire at court, that I ſhould· never 
ave any employment there, and that I ſhoald 
etire into ſome ſolitary place near Tyre; I 
dare only changed one retreat for another, 
kat I might have the pleaſure of being near. 
r my friend, We left Arabia Felix, went to 
abylon, and ſaw there Nabuchodonoſor ; but 
las! how different is he now from what he 
as heretofore ! he is no longer that conque- 
or who reigned in the midſt of triumphs, and 
tonilhed the nations with the ſplendor of his 


lence, glory; for ſome time paſt he has loſt his rea- 
ome: on; he flies the ſociety of men, and wanders 
nly u Ta in the mountains and woods hike a wild 
0 at; how terrible a fate for ſo great a prince! 


Vhen we arrived at Tyre, I choſe my retreat 
t the foot of mount Libanus, in the ſame place 
dere Eenibal was brought up; 1 come here 
E 2 


| 
| 
| 


to my ſolitude. Nothing can impair our friend. 


fee by this example, that royalty is not, as 


condition in ſs ſhort a time. 


Ä ſ plendur and magnificence commerce will rat 
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ſometimes to ſee him, and he goes frequently 


ſhip, becauſe truth is the only bond of it. ,1 


imagined, incompatible with tender ſentiments 
all depends on the firſt education of princes, 
adverſity-is the beſt ſchool for them, it is there Wh. + 
that heroes are formed, Apries had been ſpoil- MiWcrtc: 
ed by proſperity in his yonth, Arobal is con- itire 
firmed in virtue by misfortunes. 

Cyrus's eſteem for Eenibal was much heigꝭ - pen: 
tened by this relation: he admired that prinet p ou 
conſtancy in friendſhip more than all his othe 
great qualities. During his ſtay at Tyre, & ocia, 
was entertained in a very magnificent ma- Pad a 
ner, and often expreſſed to the king his als 
niſhment at the ſplendor which reigned in ta Dnme 
city, Be not Turpriſed at it, anſwered the Ty: 
rian prince, wherever commerce flourifhes nt 
der the protection of wiſe laws, plenty become nee ma 
quickly univerſal, and magnificence coſts ti aced | 
ſtate nothing. Cyrus, upon this, deſired tit dy tl 
king of Tyre to explain to him how he hal 
brought his dominions into ſuch a flouriſtu 


The wiſeſt of the Hebrew kings, ſaid Fei 
bal, ſhewed many ages ago to what a pitch 
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\ little Rate: his ſhips ſailed even to the re- 
moteſt iNands to import from thence the wealth, 
perſumes, and rich commodities of the Eaſt: 
ter the ruin and captivity of the Hebrews, 
e ſeized upon all'the branches of their com- 


I. 
atly 
ds 
4 


zerce, Tyre is happily ſituated, her inhabi- 
here ants underſtand navigation, trade was at firſt 
pol- Nperfectly free there, ſtrangers · were treated as 
con- N Ficirens of Tyre: but under the reign of Ito- 


ul, alh ſell to ruin; inſtead of keeping our ports 
pen according to the old cuſtom, he thut them 
p aut of pohtical views, formed a defign of 
hanging the fundamental conſtitution of Phœ- 


e, "br icia, and of rendering a cation warlike, that 
4d always ſhunned Raving any part in the 


arrels of her neighbours, By this means 
ommeree languiſhed, and our ſtrength dimi- 
iſhed ; Itohal drew upon us the wrark of che 
ng of Babylon, who razed onr ancient city, 
id made us tributary. As ſoon as Bahal was 
aced upon the throne, he endeavoured to re- 
jedy theſe miſchiefs: 1 have but followed the 
which that good prince left me. 4 
He began · hy opening his ports to rangers, 
d by reftoring the freedom of commerce, 
declared that his nume ſhould never be made 
e of init, but to ſupport its rights, and make 
laws be oblerved, The authority of princes 
E 3 
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is too formidable for other men to enter ino not! 
partnerihip with them. Commerce was car. Mot t. 
ried on in the firſt republics only by exchaug: ¶ ¶ ſccu 
of merchandiſe; but this method was found iſte 
troubleſome, and ſubjedt to many inconvenien · Mill u 
cies: the value of provi ſions is not always th: Thor 
ſame, they cannot be tranſported, without ex co u 
pence, nor diſtributed without trouble, n poll: 
long kept without ſpoiling. It was -necelluy Wor t 
to have ſuch a common meaſure of the valusMWdiiti 
of merchandiſe, as ſhould be incorruptibe, Het 
profitable and divifible, into ſmall parts for the be. 
convenience of the pooreſt citizens. Meub '2 th 
ſeemed proper for. this uſe; and it is this con- ¶ ¶ tion 
mon meaſure which is called money. T be 1! 
public treaſure having been exhauſted by lg heir 
wars, there was not money enough in Phan; 42d 
cia to ſet the people to work; arts langyiſhed, i to th 
and agriculture itſelf was neglected. Ba po 
engaged the principal. merchants to advance >*ith 
conſiderable ſums to the artiſans, while MI firair 
former trafficked together upon ſafe credit; m 
dut this credit never took place among the belt 
bourers and mechanics, Coin is not on- they 
common meaſure for regulating the prices of pr 
the ſeveral kinds of merehandiſe, but it is a u in 
pledge which has intrinſic value, and - me 


your the Tamas in- all. antens, Bahal w 
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not have this pledge ever taken out of the hands 
of the people, becauſe they have need of it to 
ſecure themſelves againſt the corruption of mi- 
iſters, the oppreſſion of the rich, and even the 
ill uſe which kings might make of their au- 
thority. In order to encourage the Tyrians 
to work, he ngg.only left every one in the free 
poſſeſſion of his gain, but allotted great rewards 
for thoſe who ſhould excel by their genius, or 
ditiaguiſh themſelves by any new invention. 
He built great work-houſcs for manufactures: 
de lodged there all thoſe who were eminent 
in their reſpective arts: and that their atten- 
tion might- not be taken off by uneaſy cares, 
he ſupplied all their wants, and he flattered 
their ambition, by granting them ſuch honours 
and diſtinctions in his capital as were ſuitable 
to their condition, He took off the exorbitant 
impoſts, and forbad all monopolies ; ſo that 
neither buyers nor ſellers are under any con- 
ſtraint or oppreſſion, - Trade being left free, 
my ſubjects import hither in abundance all the 
belt things which the ugiyerſe affords, and 
they fell them at reaſonable rates. All forts 
of proviſions pay me a very {mall tribute at en- 
tering: the leſs I fetter trade, the more my 
treaſures increaſe : the diminution of impoſts 
diminiſhes the price of merchandiſe : the lefs 
E 4 


| 
| 


laying exceſlive duties. Kings, who think u 


| iſlands. the riches of nature; and diſtribute then 
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dear things are, the more are conſumed d 
them, and by -this- conſumption my revenue upp! 
exceed greatly what they would amount to hy re t 


enrich themſelves by their exactions, are M itary 
only enemies to their own people, but igno bol. 
rant of their on intereſts 

I perceive, ſaid Ce rus, that commerce is 1 
ſource of great advantages in a ſtate: I beliew 
chat ĩt is the only ſecret to ereate plenty i ie 
great monarchies, and to repair the deſolati ake 
ons cauſed there by war: numerous troq in a 
quickly exhauſt a kingdom, if we eannot dra: : 
ſubſiſtence for · them from foreign countries H trac 
a flouriſhing trade. Have a care, ſaid Ame cor 
nophis, that you do not miſtake. Commerce: Hilitar 
ought not to be neglected in great monarchie Meir 


but it muſt be regulated by other rules thi eme 


in petty republics. Phœnicia carries on com · e dep 
meree, not only to ſupply her own wants, f dich 
thoſe of foreign ſtates. "Av her' territories at We”: 
ſmall, her ſtrengttr confiſts in making herſef Yu 
uſeſul, and even neceſſury to all her nei: Peco 
bours: her merehants bring from the remotel N bof 


after wards among other nations. It is not he Ith of 


own ſuperffuities, but thoſe of other countris roducti 


which are the foundation of her trade. In ona 
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ity like Tyre, where commerce is the only 
apport of the ſtate, - all the principal citizens 
retraders,- the merthants are the princes of 
republic: but in great empires, where mi- 
tary virtue and ſubordination of ranks are 
bſolutely neceſſary, commerce ought: to be 
ncouraged without being uniuerſal. To this 
d, it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh companies, grant. 


is 5 
enen aem priviſegos, and entruſt. them with the ge- 
ty i commerce of the nation: they ſhould 


ake ſettlements in remote iſlands, and main- 
in a naval force for their gefence againſt pi- 

tes: thoſe who cannot. employ themſelves. 
trade, ſhalt lodge their money in theſe pub- 

e companies : the magiltrates, prieſts. and 
dilitary men, cannot traſke without neglecting 
heir proper employments, and. demeaning _ 
zemſelves; thoſe trading :qampanies {ball be 
be depoſitaries of every private man's. money, 

wh thus united, will produce an hundreds. 
ln a kingdom that is-fruitful, ſpacious, 

mo and abounding with. ſea-ports, if 
e people are laborious, they may draw. from 
e boſom of the earth immenſe treafures, 
ich would be loſt: by the negligence and 
ith » of its inhabitants. By improving the 

Fodutions - of nature by manufactures, the 
tional riches are augmented ;- and it is by 
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carrying theſe ſruits of induſtry to other nai: 
ons, that a ſolid commerce is eſtabliſhed in; 
great empire: but nothing ſhould be exported 
to other countries but its ſuperſtuities, nor ay 
thing imported from them but what is pu- 
chaſed with thoſe ſuperfluities. By this mea 
the (tate will never contract any debts abroad, 
the balance of trade will be always on its ſit, 
and it will draw from other nations where 
with to defray the expences of war : great ad 
vantages will be reaped from commerce vil owar 
out deſtroying the diſtinction of ranks, or wei 
ening military virtue: one of the chief acam ief. , 
Pliſhments of a prince is to know the genius d 
his people, the productions of nature in bs 
kingdom, and how to make the beſt advantig 
of them. Cyrus; by his converfation with k 
Nibal and Amenophis, learnt many uſeſul u 
tions and maxims in government which he ha 
not met with in other countries; they wered 
great ſervice to him after the taking of Sards 
when he ordered gold money to be cained, u 
turned the K. of Lydia's treaſures into ſpecie i 
Ihe next day Cyrus accompanied the lig 
of Tyre ſome furlongs from his capital, tos 
fiſt at the annual rites inſtituted in commem 
ration of the death of Adonis, Between! 


(a) See Sir Ifaac Newton's Chronol. 
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opolis and Byblos there was a ſtately temple 
onſecrated to Venus: on one ſide of the por- 
tal was placed a ſtatue of the goddeſs, ſhe lean- 
a her declining head on- her left hand, grief 


appeared in her countenance, and tears ſeemed 
to flow from her eycs, which were turred up- 


pn the ſtatue of her lover placed on the other 
de: a. ſtream of blood ſeemed to-ſpring from 


his heart, and to dye the. river Thammuz, 


whoſe purple waters rolled with impetuoſity 
owards the ſea, The frizes and the archi- 
wes were adorned with ſculptares in bas re- 


Wief, repreſenting the three metamorphoſes of 


he goddeſs, the hiſtory of her unfaithfulneſs, . 
ind of all the effects of Adonis's coaſtancy. 

The temple was built of fine Parian marble :-. 
s immenſe vault repreſented: that of heaven: 
L the middle of it appeared the chariot of the 
un encircled by the planets, and at a greater 
liſtance the empyreum ſpangled with. ſtars. 
pon the altar ſtood a ſtatue of the goddeſs; 
he held in her hand the globe of the world, 
nd upon her wonderful girdle were deſcribs- 
d the twelve. conſtellations. The artiſt had 
limated the marble in ſuch. a manner, that 
de ſtatue expreſſed three different paſſons, 
ccording to the different points of view from 
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whence it was beheld (5) : at a diſtance it vx 
a noble and majeſtic beanty that ſeemed to iu 
vice with a ſoft ſmile, accompanied with a ten 
der and modeſt look: upon a nearer view he 
face, turned towards tke eaſt,” proclaimed the 
peaceſul joy of a ſoul that ſees the beauty of MF ©2 | 
truth, poſſeſſes it; and fs poſſeſſed by it: when PP" th 
viewed from the other fide, ſhe ſeemed to tun 
away her eyes, ancł deſpiſe thoſe who durſtap 
proach her wich a profane heart and impur Ten 
thoughts. In the ſculptures of the altar, er 
Love, (a) under the ſhape of Adonis, ſeemed 
to deſcend from heaven; his- infant Took ſpoke 
nothing but candour, innocence and ſimplicity: 
the Virtnes walked before him, the Muſes fob 
lowed him, and the Graces hovered about hin: 
he had no bandage upon his eyes, and hel! ir fred 
his hand a lighted torch, te ſhew that he e- 
lightens at the ſame time that he inffames. 
When Cyrus entered the temple; he foundal er g 
the people, clad in mourning, in a cavern, WF 
o The venus of Medicis is faid in like manner to bea tn 
three different aſpects, according to the diſſerent point i 
from which it is beheld. 
©) Since thare ate two Venus's, fays. Plato, there mi ter ſtra 
be two loves, and he calls this love che dat god, 1 ½ bY All | 


Hebe vin Ee. x Taverns Gs. & ©5045, Conti. dme, St. 
3724 180. 
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here the image of a young man was lying 
pon a bed of flowers and odoriferous herbs. 


ine days were. ſpent in faſting, prayer, and 
mentations, after which the public ſorrow was 


ber 

| the | banged into gladneſs: ſongs of joy ſucceed- 
af weeping, (5) and the whole aſſembly be- 
* an this facred hymn. Adonis is returned 0 


life, UDrania weeps no more, he is re- aſcend- 

ed to heaven, he will ſoon come down again 
Wupon earth, benin thence both crimes and 

Viseries for ever.“ 

Cyrus was-ſtruck with the auguſt Fe 
the Tyrian rites: he knew nothing of the, 
ſtory of Venus and Adonis, but by, the my- 

ology of the Greeks, and ſuſpected that they 

d debaſed it according to their. cuſtom: he 

fired Amenophis. to explain to him the true 
aning of the Phenician ceremonies, The 

e Egyptian ſat down with the young prince 
er. againſt the great gate of the temple, in a 

ee from whence they. could ſee the ſtatues 
me god and goddeſs, with all the bas-re- 
Wis that repreſented their. adventures, and 
n faid: It is not long ſince the Greeks were 
ter ſtrangers to letters, the muſes and the 


b) All theſe Tyrian rites are to be found in Lucian. St. 


dme, St. Cyril, Julius Firmicus, Macrobius and Proc · 
See Diſc, 
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ſciences: their und erſtanding is P51] Young, 
they have no true knowledge of antiquity; 
they have disfigured all the myſteries of the 
ancient religion by their abſurd fictions aul 
groſs images : the combats of Mythras, the 
murder of Ofiris, the death of Adonis, the ba- 
+miſhment of Apollo, and the labours of Her- 
- cules, repreſent to us the ſame traths ; bat 
different nations have painted them under di. 
'Ferent ſimilitudes: what we learn from the 
Tyrian annals is as follows : 
Before the formation of the elements, the 
"Heavens and the earth, an eternal ſilence reign- 
ed through all the ethereal regions, and th: 
muſic of the ſtars had not yet begun: the 
great god (5) Belus dwelt in an inacceſſo 
light with the goddeſs (c) Urania, who ince 
ſantly ſprang from his head, and with the gol 
(4) Adonis, whom he had engendred like ut 
(5) Belus or Baali was ariciently one of the names afl 
true God among the Hebrews. Ste Hoſea; chap” ti. ver, i 
and Selden de Diis Syris, chap. i-Syntag.-z. 


(c) Urania, — are the ſame, See & 
Ibid, cap. 4. 

(d) A "PW ws Phenices unde 
Kugis id eſt Ky % Seld. ib. c. 11. Adonis comes fro 
the word Adonai, one of the ten names of God, Vid. 
Hier. Ep»: ad Marcel. This Adonis is che ſame dib 
Logos of Plato, whom he defines "Exyor00 4 
r Yο,ẽje Aανννν favrw, See Diſc, 
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» himſelf, Belus being mare and, more charm- 
with the beauty of his ſon, deſired that 
here might be ſeveral miniatures and living 
mages of«-him, Adonis, animated by the pow- 
of Belus, moulded ſome rays of light, and 
ade ſuns, ſtars and numberleſs worlds inviſi- 
e to us 3 but as yet there were no inhabitants 
them. He looked upon is mother, and an 
ſudden he ſaw ſpring»out from the valt abyſs 
beautiful flower which contained che ſoul of 
e world; Adonis breathed upon it; what 
annot the almighty breath of a god? The 
wer ſwelled, expanded itſelt and was chang- 
| into. a young goddeſs whom he named (a) 
rania after his mother. Tranſported with 
ve and pleaſure, he would have preſented her 
d bis father, but ſhe was not. yet able to ſup- 
ort the ſplendor of the divine preſence, or to 
athe the pure air of the empyreum. 

Adonis placed the young. goddeſs in a ſtar, 
the centre of the univerſe, from whence ſhe 
old ſee the courſe of all the heavenly bodies, 
near the muſic of the celeſtial ſpheres: : he 


(a) Pauſanias tells us tht = were two Urania's, the ; 
leſtial Venus, and the Venus 43+5420P:4 of the Grecks, 
Verticordia of the Latins, which is as much as to ſay, 
dus convertens cor ſuum as well as aliorm, See Dilc, 


Wr 
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Then ſuid to her, Beautiful Urania, love yon, 


dwells: the only condition I require of you i; 
that you never wifh to know more than whit 


rioſity would render you both anhappy au 
criminal: fach are the immutable laws of f. 
Ius. Urania thought herſelf too happy to e 
joy her felicity on ſack eaſy terms; ſhe lord 


- miſed her, the ſight of her lover made her for 
placency and by this look made her pregnant 
ſhe became the mother of all the diviuita 
without ceaſing to be the immortal virgu 
goddeſſes, who had no other law but that a 
obeying the will of Adonis, loving each o 
tenderly as the children of the ſame ſather 


worthy of ſeeing the god Belus. 


and deſign you for a more tranſcendent gloy 
chan what-you--at- preſent-enyoy ; I intend ty 
make you my ſpouſe, - bleſs you with a happy 
race that ſhall people the heavens,” and condu# 
-you at laſt with al}yourthildrew into the fuh. 
time place above the ſtars where my fathx 


ſaits your preſent ſtate, that unreaſonable ci 


Adonis more than all the glory that he pro 


get all his gifts; he looked apon her with com 
ſhe quickly peopled the ſtars with gods ant 


and aſpiring by their virtue to hecome one di 


Urania continued long faithful ; ſhe followd 
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donis' every where, he led her through the 
menſe ſpaces to ſhew her the numberleſs 
orlds which he had there preduced ; he often 
alked with her of the ſuperior regions, and 


a . 
ue the pleaſure which ſhe would one day feel in 
koh. nowing him of whom all nature is but a faint 


age, in comparing the original with its pic- 
res, and ſeeing their various relations, Theſe 
iſcourſes kindled in her the fatal curiofity, ſhe 
gan to be weary of her happine's, and had 
Wo longer any reliſh for the pleaſures ſhe en- 
ed: ſhe durſt not ſpeak, but Adonis percci- 
d the firſt motions of her unfaichfulneſs, and 
deavoured to ſtop its progreſs; ſhe grew pen- 
re, melancholy, diftruſtful, and brake out at 
ſt in theſe bitter complaints: Adonis, cruel 
Wdonis! why did you give me the idea of a 
pigeſs which makes me miſerable? You pro- 
ſed to carry me up to the empyreum, ſhew 
the kingdom of your father, and makes me 
rtaker of his glory; you ſhould have conceal- 
Jour deſigns from me, or have accompliſhed 
em ſooner, Imprudent Urania, replied” A- 
dnis, you are going to ruin yourſelf in /pite 
me, you are not yet capable of beholding the 
dd Belus, you would not be able to ſupport the 
lendor of his preſence, he will be loved as ne 


ſerves before he manifeſts himſelf as he is; 
Vor. II. F 


nant; 
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the ſmalleſt- deſire, the leaſt motion cont 
to his order is an incroachment on his righy 

A vain curioſity and an ambitjous defind 
knowing overcame the goddeſs, ſhe no la 
beheld Adonis with the ſame complacency, 
no longer ſound the ſame charms: in his og 
Pany, ſhe received his careſſes with cold 
and indifference ; he renewed all his endeaum 
to cure her diſtempered mind, but to nog 
poſe; ſhe forced him at length to leave hy 
the gods are delicate in love, and cannct i 
fer a divided heart; he re · aſcended to haf 
ther and leſt her alone, hoping that the qu 
of abſence would recover her from her em elded 
As ſoon as he was gone ſhe renewed her cu 
plaint, and tormented herſelf with new rei cha 
ons; ſhe began to doubt, and by that doubi m; f. 
the became darkened; ſhe ſuſpected all that Mut on 
donis had ſaid to her af his father and of 
ſuperior regions to be only a chimera; ſhe nave w 
got her origin and her dependent ſtate: tow itants 
vince her of her error, ſhe was thrown dg 
- from the etherial regions into the ſphere of 
ſan; ſhe drew after her the-inhabitants of | 
ven other ſtars; theſe luminous bodies loſt M etam 
light, became planets, and rolled about thei 
to receive its influences: the gods who nul (-) Q 
ted them became demi-gods, and the gow 


| 
| 
T 
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iz was condemned to live in the moon; 
now enjoyed only a borrowed light, was 
othed with an aerial and tranſparent body 
nich the Greeks call the ſubtle vehicle of the 
al; ſhe no longer breathed as formerly the 
Ire 2ether, which made her life and nouriſh- 
it ; the lived upon nectar and ambroſia with 
e demi-gods, whom ſhe had drawn after her 
her fall; Adonis ever faithful and ever lov- 
g deſcended into the ſun to be nearer to his 
loved Urania; he took the name of Apollo 
d tried new means to make her ſenſible of 
fault: ſometimes ſhe was ſoftened, ſhe 
elded to the ſun's attraction, and brought 
er ſilver car near his rays; then on a ſudden 
e changed her ſentiments and wandred from 
im; ſhe became inconſtant and fantaſtical, ſhe 
t on new forms according as ſhe retired from 
r lover or approached to him; ſhe at length 
ave way to her ambition, and made the inha- 
itants of the planets adore her under the name 
a) Aſtarte or the Queen of heaven, 
By the laws of immutable fate it was neceſ- 
ry that the goddeſs ſhould undergo a new 
netamorphoſis as a puniſhment for her new 


(a) Quid Urania niſi coeli Regina, Luna, Aſtarte: Vid. 
agen de Diis-Syris, cap. a. ſyntag, 2. Ste Apul, Met. 11. 
| E 2 
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leaſure, and ſhe forced Adonis to quit her a 
ird time. | 
The inhabitants of the ſtars ſaw theſe re - 
ated inſtances of Urania's ingratitade, and 
gan to be ſhaken in their obedience : Belus, 
id they, has no ſuch averſion to vice as we 
agined, fince he does not puniſh it; ſince re- 
{lion is not followed by miſery, why are we 
bje& to laws? It is true Urania is no longer 
hat ſhe was, but ſhe is ſtill a goddeſs and ſtill 
ppy: provided we enjoy pleaſure, it is no 
ter upon what terms: independence and 
erty heighten the reiiſh of the moſt vulgar 
joyments. An umverſal revolt was breeding 
rough all the celeſtial regions, the deſigns of 
lus were going to be fruſtrated : he called 
Adonis into that ſolitude above the heavens 
ere he lived with him before the formation 
the ſtars, and ſaid to him: I repent me to 
ve drawn the imprudent Urania from her o- 
inal flower, you ſee her ingratitude and her 
ſtinacy notwithſtanding all your endeavours 
reclaim her; univerſal harmony is diſturbed, 
e celeſtial monarchy is ſhaken, and the hea- 
fly ſpirits begin to deſpiſe my ſovereign laws: 
uld I pardon the inhabitants of the earth, 
| clemency would encourage a new revolt, 
che ſight of their impunity would have a 
* 8 
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bad influence on all the inhabitants of the ſtar, 
who already begin to murmur and to ſuſpet tire 
my goodneſs of indifferency with regard ue 
crimes; I cannot vindicate the honour of ny 
| laws, nor confirm the immortals in their duty, Meme 
without annihilating the unfaithful goddes rees 
and all her rebellious children, Theſe terrible its ui 
words rent the vault. of heaven, reſounded ener. 
ven to the abyſs, and frighted the kingdom d Ven 
chaos and eternal night. Belus at length li oon 
ted yp his ſceptre to replunge the earth a othin 
all its inhabitants into their original nothing: Wound 
Adonis threw himfelf at his father's feet, K anks 
withheld his avenging arm by theſe words: urmt 
love Urania notwithſtanding her unfaithfulne er mi 
I ſee her errors and follies with grief, but E ught 
children are yours ſince they are mine; pu iing t 
them, but do not entirely deſtroy them; ſhowed ter 
they enjoy a happy immortality upon Snour 
they would think no more of re-aſcending Fr otanc 
heaven : curſe their habitation, blaſt its | eare« 


ty, expoſe the guilty race to ſickneſs and d aſtead 
but let your puniſhments be remedies; all le fed 
celeſtial and terreſtrial Deities who know WT al! | 
crimes of Urania will ſee alſo her miſery, *ouriſh 
be confirmed in their duty by her puniſhn ie blin 
He ſpoke, and ſuddenly the pillars of Pick, a 
earth were ſhaken, the poles of the berge ſaw 
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unged their ſituation, the ſun grew pale and 
tired to a greater diſtance, the moon and the 
ve planets altered their motions, thunder, 


of wy nds and rain mingled and confounded the 
duty, ements, the herbs, and flowers faded, and the 
ode; rees dried up and withered, the earth refuſed 


erTible s uſual bounty, the fruitfulneſs of nature de- 
led  Micnerated into a horrible barrennefs, 
** venus ſtruck with terror fell into a long 


oon, and when ſhe recovered out of it beheld 
thing but deſolation all around her; ſhe 
Wound herſelf in a. frightful deſart, upon the 


et, E anks of the river Thammuz, whoſe plaintive 
ords: I urmurs ſeemed to proclaim Urania's crime: 
fulnez er misfortunes did not change her heart, ſhe 
but he ught to compenſate her real miſeries by cre- 


ing to herſelf imaginary pleaſures; ſhe cau- 
d temples to be erected every where to 157 
onour, ſhe invented impure ſacrifices and a 
ofane worſhip ; her altars were quickly be- 
eared with the blood of harmleſs animals; 
altead of odoriferous herbs and exquiſite fruits, 
e fed upon the fleſh of the vigims, ſhe ſought 
r all ſorts of meats which might excite and 
ourtſh her ſenſuality, the gave herſelf up to 
ie blind inſtinct of pleaſure, her blood grew 
lick, and flowed no longer in her veins with 


ae ſame freedom and amenity; the ſubtle ve- 
T 4 
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hicle of the ſoul was wrapt round with a eld! 
reſtrial and groſs body; Venus could no long {no 
fly in the air, ſhe loſt her lightneſs and trary he 
rency and became mortal; her children und: conti 
went the ſame fate, ſhe ſaw many of theme t ſpe: 
pire before her eyes by intemperance and won: 
luptuouſneſs; others hoping to ſhun the decm -, bu 
of fate heaped mountains upon mountains, air ditic 
endeavoured to ſcale heaven; but being ſtrat ilt by 
down and cruſhed by thunderbolts, they I ing 
themſelves an abyſs in the boſom of chay an 
where Pluto, their chief, ere&ed his emp en © 
and Venus was there adored under the mm aga 
of Proſerpine. 8 Jury 
The goddeſs became frantic, ſhe ran abou” 
the mountains and valleys, bewailed her chi nave 
dren and worſhippers and blaſphemed againt * \ 
Belus. Adonis heard her, he left the celeſa u . 
gioꝶs and came down upon earth; ſhe peru. Ko 
ved him at a diſtance, and would have thut w. 
berſelf into the water to hide herſelf from bs mph 
preſence, but he ſtopped her and ſat down th, 
her; ſhe held down her head with ſhame ui. 1. 
confuſion and whs afraid to look upon hin ben 
finding at laſt that he made her no reproad -- 
ſhe raiſed her eyes from the ground, but du" (3) 1; 
riot yet fix them upon his face: ſhe recovers ent 


heart by degrees, ſhe obſerved him nearly, f 
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held him pale, meagre , and disfigured; he 
1 no longer any remains of his former beau- 
he was covered with wounds and bruiſes; 
continued a long time ſilent, and ſhe durſt 
t ſpeak; at Jaſt he ſaid to her, Ah Venus, 
onſtant Venus! yau bewail your, on miſe- 
5, but you are inſenſible to mine? To what a 
ndition have you reduced me? Judge of your 
ilt by my ſufferings: The God Belus was 
ing to deſtroy you and all your race if 
had not ſoftened hin: J came down myſelf 
don earth to make reparation for, your offen- 
againſt the immutable laws of the empyre- 
n, and to make war with all the monſters 
hich your crimes have brought forth. (% 
have killed the ſerpent Python, the Nemean 
on, the hydra of Lerna which ſprang ſrom 
bur head when you became falſe, the Centaurs 
at devoured men, the Cyclops who forged 
be thunderbolts, the wild boar of Exymanthus 
dat wounded me with his murderous tuſk, the 
mphalian birds that ſpoiled the fruits of the 
arth, and the dragon which had ſeized the 
arden of Heſperia, have driven them all 
dyn into hell, and am going to purſue them 


% Mythras, Ofiris, Adonis, Apollo and Hercules are the 
ſcrent names of the middle God, See Diſe. | 
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thither that I may complete my conqueſt: on ea 
donis as he uttered theſe words fell intoa mm you 
Agony, a ſtream of blood guſhed forth from it a £ 
heart and dyed the waters of the river Tha Wi inc 
muz. All the children of Venus aſſembled ſenſib 
bout him, he opened his eyes from time to tin: I erin 
and repeated theſe words with a ſigh, Jul ver f 
of your guilt by my ſufferings ; he continue e; fa 
thus many hours, and at laſt expired throꝶ ore ti 
an exceſs of pain. His ſoul deſcended into Ae got 
to deliver Theſeus, Pirithous, all the heros eauty 
vanquiſhed by Pluto, and all the manes fore 
.Juffered in thoſe gloomy habitations. e-aſce 
Venus bewailed her lover for nine days al hich 
nine nights: ſhe continued diſconſolate neat d of * 
the dead body, and could not tear herſelf ſacs * 
way from it, Being at length exhauſted vith pions 
grief ſhe fell into a profonnd ſleep, nor did ſhe c) lec 
awake till her ears were ſtruck by a heaven Wi ial be 
ly voice; the looked up and beheld Adonis ue fr 
the air ſurrounded by all the heroes, and al FP") *" 
the ſhades which he had brought back fron 8P ur 
the dark abode. He had refumed bis firlt moe © 
and his priſtine beauty; he darted upon her: J 
| Heavenly ray to reſtore her ſtrength and caln pare 
her ſpirit, and then ſaid to her: I have follos: way 


ed you, my dear Urania, I have followed you i 
All your wanderings; I deſcended into che mow, 
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j on earth, and even into hell to deliver you 
your diſloyal children; I have ſuffered all 
at a god ein ſuffer in ſeeing your falſhood 
d inconſ ancy; but you are now no longer 
ſenſible to my love, and I don't repent of my 
ferings; I leave you, but my wiſdom ſhall 


Jul ver forſake you if you continue faithful to 
tinuel e; farèwel, dear Urania, you can fee me no 
rouge ore till you be transtormed into my image, 
0 he gods are only enamoured with their own 


zauty: you mult ſuffer a thouſand miſeries 
fore this happy metamorphoſis, nor can you 
e-aſcend to heaven but by the ſame way by 
hich you fell from it; you muſt firſt be ſtrip- 
d of your terreſtrial body by ſufferings, diſ- 
aſes and death; you ſhall then riſe to the re- 
pions of the moon where you will undergo 2 
c) ſecond death by the deſtruction of your ae- 
ial body; your pure ſpirit, free and diſenga- 
ed from every thing that could ſtop it, will 
ly away to the ſtars, where you will reſume 
Four former beauty, but you muſt at length 
Joſe even that before you are transformed into 


er 4 y image, When you have undergone theſe 
-aln chree metamorphoſes, expiated your guilt by 
ov- che purifying pains of each new transformation, 
ui practiſed upon earth, in the moon and in the 


(c) See the Diſe. 
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ſtars, all the. human, heroic and divine virtys 
you ſhall aſcend with. me into the ſublime pla 
above the heavens, where you ſhall ſee tlie Gy 
Belus, and the goddeſs my mother; virty, 
truth and juſtice, not as they are here beloy, 
but as they exiſt in him who is being itfel 

Fear nothing, I will be preſent with you in al 
theſe ſtates, I will help you to ſupport you 
ſufferings if you never ceaſe to invoke me: 
thoſe of your children who ſhall imitate you 
example ſhall re-aſcend with you to the held 
of Hecate, the reit ſhall deſcend to the gloomy 
kingdom of Pluto, and be there tormented till 
they are purified from their crimes. I hu: 
chained up the fierce Cerberus, henceforwan 
he ſhall be only. the vile inſtrument of my,ju- 
ſtice, (4) 1 have. eſtabliſhed judges in hell 
who will inflit puniſhments; only to extermi- 
nate vice; they will not annihilate the eſſence 
of the ſoul, but reſtore it to a true exiſtence q 
purging it of all irregular paſſions, When 
your children have been (e) plunged nine times 


d) See Diſc : 
(e) Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt: Aliae ꝓanduntur ivanes, | 
Suſpenſae ad ventos; aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infeftum elgditur ſcelus, aut exurgitur igni. 
Donec longa dies perfe co temporis orbe 
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tus \ the purifying waves of the burning Aches 
lax on, the chilling Styx, the black Cocytus and 


he foaming Phlegeton, they ſhall at length 
ink the waters of the river Lethe, which will 

rake them forget all their paſt miſeries and 

Wrimes, When there fhall be ne longer any 

Portal or immortal, in hell, upon earth, or in 

| he planets that is not purified and prepared to 

hold my father, I will then return to baniſh 

|l evils out of the univerſe, aboliſh: bell, and 
>eſtabliſh harmony throughout all "the im- 

enſity of ſpace; in the mean time afſemble 

hoſe of your children who are willing to ſol- 

dw you, inſtitute feſtivals to my honour, and 

t them be annually celebrated with pomp to 
rpetuate the memory of your W 

ad of my love. 

Cyrus was overjoyed to ſee that all nations 

ere agreed in the doctrine of the three ſtates 

f the world, the three forms of the divinity 

id a middle god, who by his confſicts and 
reat ſufferings was to expiate and exterminate | 


Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 

Actherium ſenſum, et aurai ſimplicis ignem. 

Has omnes ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethacum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno 
Scilicet immemores ſupcra ut convexa reviſent. 

En l. 6 ver. 24% 
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moral evil, and reſtore innocence and peacey 
the univerſe. | | 
While he was yet at Tyre couriers cm ana, 
From Perſia to inform him that Mandana wg 
dying: This news obliged him to ſuſpend li 
journey to Babylon, and to leave Phœnici i 
haſte: at parting he embraced the king i com 
Tyre: O Ecnibal, ſaid he, I envy neither you 
riches nor your magnificence: to be peri refer 
happy I defire only ſuch a friend as Aemon hich 
phis. Cyrus and Araſpes croſſed Arabia D our d 
ſerta and a part of Chaldea; they paſſed les ac 
Tigris near the place where it joins the E embe 
Phrates, and entering Suſiana, arrived in af 
days at the capital of Perſia, Cyrus halle hem t! 
to ſee his mother; he found her dying, f ttered 
gave himſelf up to grief, which he expreſſed hi... 
the moſt bitter complaints. The queen bes oed! 
tenderly affected with the ſight of her ſon, pyre: 
deayoured to moderate his afflition by a, and 


words; Comfort yourſelf, my ſon ; fouls! d her n 
ver die; they are only condemned for a 1 degr 
to animate mortal bodies that they may en y him. 
ate the faults they have committed in a ſom camb 


Nate: the time of my expiation is at an eie had! 
lam going to re- aſcend to the ſphere off which 
there I ſhall ſee Perſeus, Arbaces, Dejoa d rugy 
Phbraortes, and all the heroes from whom 
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deſcended; I will tell them that you re- 
Ae to imitate them: there I ſhall ſee Caſſan- 
ana, ſhe loves you ſtill, death changes not the 
ntiments of virtuous ſouls: we ſhall be always 
ith-you though inviſible, we will deſcend in: 
cloud and be your protecting genii; we will F 
ecompany” you in the midſt of dangers ; we 
ill engage the Virtues to attend you; we will 
reſerve you from all the errors and vices 
hich corrupt the hearts of princes: one day 
our dominion will be extended, and the ora- 
les aecompliſned; O my ſon, my dear ſon, re- 
Wember that you ought to have no other view - 
conquering nations than to eſtabliſh among 
hem the empire of virtue and reaſon, As ſhe- 
tered theſe laſt words, ſhe turned pale, a cold 
eat ſpread itſelf over all her limbs, death 
oſed her eyes, and her ſoul flew away to the 
apyreum : ſhe was long lamented by all Per- 
a, and Cambyſes erected a ſtately monument 
d her memory. Cyrus's grief wore off only 
degrees, and as neceſſity obliged him to ap- 
y himſelf to affairs of ſtate, 

Cambyſes was-a religions and pacihc prince z, 
e had never been out of Perſia, the manners 
which were innocent and pure, but auſtere: 
d rugged; he knew how to chooſe miniſters- 
apable of ſupplying what was defective in his 
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own talents; but he ſometimes yielded hin 
up too blindly to their conduct, from a di 
dence of his own underſtanding : he pruden 
reſolved that Cyrus ſhould himſelf enter ini 
the adminiſtration of affairs; and having (ll 
for him one day, ſaid to him: Your travels, u 
ſon, have improved your knowledge, and u 
ought to employ it for the good of your co 
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try: you are deſtined not only to govern thi beet 
kingdom, but alſo, one day, to give laws to re, bu 
Aſia; you ſhould learn betimes the art of rei ans, 
ing, a ſtudy to which princes ſeldom api ery t 
themſelves; they aſcend the throne before ius he 
know the duties of a king: I entruſt you ent 
my authority, and will have you exereiſe it u ceived 


der my inſpection; the talents-of Soranes wil 
not be uſeleſs to you, he iz-the ſon of an alk 
miniſter, who ſerved me many years with fd 
lity ; he is young, but indefatigable, know 
and qualified for all ſorts of employments. 
Under the government of Cambyſes this u 
niſter had found it neceſſary to appear vin 
ous, nay, he thought himſelf really ſo, butt 
virtue had never been put to the trial: 8 
/ nes did not himſelf know the exceſs to whit 
his boundleſs ambition could carry him. Wis 
Cyrus applied himſelf to learn the ſtate at 
eondition of Perſia, her military ſtrength, u 
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rintereſts both foreign and domeſtic, Sora- 

s qmekly ſaw with concern that he was go- : 
g to loſe much of his authority under a 
ince who had all the talents neceſſary for 
verning by himſelf; he endeavoured to cape 
rate the mind of Cyrus, and ſtudied him a 
ng time to diſcover his weakneſſes. The 
bung prince was not inſenſible to'praiſe, but 
loved to deſerve it; he had a taſte for plea - 
re, but he was not a ſlave to it; he did not dif- 
magnificence, but he could refuſe himſelf 
cry thing rather than appreſs his people: 
us he was inacceſſible to flattery, and proof 
vii nt voluptuouſneſs and pomp. Soranes 
ceived that there was no means to pre- 
e his credit with Cyrus, but by making 
ſelf neceſſary to him by his capacity: he 
played all his talents both in public and 
vate councils; he ſhewed that he poſſeſſed 
ſecrets of the wiſeſt policy, and at the ſame 
e could enter into that ſort of detail in bu- 
vn eſs, the knowledge of which is one of the 
ef qualifications of a miniſter; he prepared 
digeſted matters with ſo much order and 
arneſs that he left his maſter little to do. 

other prince would have been charmed 
te ee Himſelf excuſed from all application to 


ineſs: but Cyrus reſolved to ſee every thing 
or. II. G 
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with his-own eyes; he had a confidence in hy 
father's miniſters, but he would not blind 
yield himſelf up to their conncils, When 8 


ranes perceived that the prince would him — 
ſee every thing to the bottom, he ſtudied u E 
throw obſcurity over the moſt important _ 
fairs, that he might make himſelf yet morens . 
ceſſary. Cyrus obſerved the crafty condud d TY 
this able and jealous miniſter, and manage Wer 
him with ſo much delicacy that he drew fro RE) 
him by degrees what he endeavoured ſo at rery | 
fully to. conceal, When the prince thougit doe 
himſelf ſufficiently inſtructed, he let Soranes A, fa 
that he would himſelf be his father's firſt ns had, 
niſter; and in this manner moderated the anay 
thority of that favourite without giving hi Py 
any juſt cauſe of complaint. The ambition « the 
Soranes was nevertheleſs offended at th . 
prince's conduct, and could not, without m EY 
tal uneaſineſs, ſee the fall of his credit andti : 
he was no longer neceſſary ; this > the fi 2 
ſource of his diſcontent, which might ha | SY 
proved fatal to Cyrus, if virtue and prudens he Af 
had not preſerved him from its effects. (a 

Perſia had for ſome ages been in ſubjead . 
to Media, but upon the marriage of Cambſt the 
with Mandana, it had been ſtipulated tau . - | 


king of Perſia ſhould for the future pay oj! 
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all annual tribute as a mark of homage, 
rom that time the Medes and Perſians had liv- 
a in perfect amity till the jealouſy of Cyaxares 
indled the fire of diſcord, The Median 
rince was incefſantly calling to mind with 
exation the oracles which were ſpread abroad 
re 1- oncerning the future conqueſts of young Cy- 
s; he conſidered him as the deſtroyer of his 
dower, and imagined already that he ſaw him 
ntering Ecbatan to dethrone him; he was e- 
fery moment ſoliciting Aſtyages to prevent 
hoſe fatal predictions, weaken the ſtrength of 
Perſia, and reduce it to its former dependence. 
landana, while the lived, had ſe dexteroufly 
nanaged her father as to hinder an open rup- 
ure between him and Cambyſes : but as ſoon 
s ſhe was dead, Cyaxares renewed his ſolicita- 
ions with the Median emperor. 

Cambyſes was informed of Cyaxares's 4 
gns and ſent Hyſtaſpes to the court of Ecba- 
an, to repreſent to Aſtyages the danger of 
mutually weakening each other's power, while 
he Aſſyrians, their common enemy, were form- 
g ſchemes to extend their domination over all 
e Eaſt, Hyſtaſpes, by his addreſs, put a ſtop 
o the execution of Cyaxares's projects, and 
gained Cambyſes time to make his preparati- 
bus in caſe of a rupture. The prince of Me- 
G 2 
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ſpes him into the ſenate, becauſe it was a law in 
and 


perſia that no ſtranger ſhould ſit in the ſupreme 
council. The perfidious Soranes nevertheleſs 
preſſed the young prince to infringe this law, 
knowing that it would be a ſure means to ex- 
cite the jealouſy of the Satrapes, and to ſtir 
hem up againſt Cyrus, You have need, ſaid 
he to him, of a man like Araſpes in your coun- 
il: 1 know that good policy and our rules 
ſorbid the intruſting of rangers with the com- 
and of an army and the ſecrets of ſtate at the 
ame time; but aprince may diſpenſe with the 
aws when he cart fulfil the intention of them 
dy more ſure and eaſy ways, and he ought ne- 
er to be the ſlave of rules and cuſtoms: men 
rdinarily act either from ambition or intereſt ; 
dad Araſpes with dignities and riches ; by that 
eans you will make Perſia his country: and 
ill have no reaſon to doubt his fidelity. Cy- 
$ was not aware of Soranes's ſecret deſign, 
ut he loved juſtice too well to depart from it, 
am perſuaded, anſwered the prince, of the fi- 
lity and capacity of Araſpes; I love him fin- 
rely, but though my friendſhip were capable 
making me break the laws in his favour, he 
too much attached to me ever to accept a 
grity, which might excite the jealouſy of the 
rlans, and give them cauſe to think I was 
1 
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influenced by particular inclination and friend 
ſhip in affairs of ſtate. 

Soranes having in vain attempted to engage 
Cyrus to take this falſe ſtep, endeavoured to ſu- 
prize him another way, and to create a mil 
underſtanding between him and his father he 
artfully made him obſerve the king's imper- 


) rince 
ondu 
nore | 


fections, his-want of capacity and genius, a Sor: 
the neceſſity of purſuing other maxims tha * 
2 TRE 


his, The mild and peaceable-governmentd 
Cambyſes, ſaid: he to the prince, is 1ncompatiblt 
with noble views; if you content yourſelf lik 

him with a pacific reign, how will you becom 
a conqueror? Cyrus made no other uſe of thel 
inſinuations than to avoid the rocks upon which 
Cambyſes had ſplit; he did not leſſen his de- 
| ference and ſubmiſſion to his father whom he 
tenderly loved; he reſpected him even in bs 
failings, which he endeavoured to conceal: be 
did nothing without his orders, he conſulted 
Him in ſuch a manner, as at the ſame time to 
give him a juſt notion of things ; he frequent 
ly diſcourſed with him in private, that the li 
might be able to decide in public. Cambyis 
had judgment enongh to diſtinguiſh, and malt 
himſelf maſter of the excellent advices of I 
fon, who employed the ſuperiority. of his get 
us only to make his father's commands reſpei- 


K vll. naa in 
1, and never diſplayed his talenes but to ſtreng- 
nen the king's authority: ſo admirable a beha- 
jour greatly increaſed Cambyſes's affection and 
ſeem for him, and his confidence in him; the 
rince never abuſed it, but continued the ſame 
onduct, in which he thought he did nothing 
nore than his duty. 

- Soranes, enraged to ſee all his ſchemes fru- 
trated, endeavoured ſecretly to raiſe a diſtruſt 
2 the minds of the Satrapes, as if the prince 


« VIE 
riend: 


Ngage 
0 ſur- 
L mil 
ler be 


ent d 
atible ould incroach upon their rights and ruin 
K like ir authority ; and in order to augment their 


alouſy, he endeavoured to inſpire Cyrus with 


come 
the: We ſpotic principles. You are deſtined by the 
vhich ME 0ds, ſaid he, to ſtretch your empire one day 
« -er all the Eaſt; in order to a happy ezecu- 
mel on of this defign you ſhould accuſtom the 


Perſians to a blind obedience; captivate the 
Watrapes by dignities and pleaſures ; put them 
ander a neceſſity of frequenting your court if 
they would partake of your favours; get the 
ſoyereign authority by degrees into your own 
hands; abridge the rights of the ſenate, leave 
it only the privilege of giving you counſel : a 
prince ſhould not abuſe his power, but he 
ought never to ſhare it with his ſubjects; mo- 
narchy is the moſt perfect kind of government; 
the true ſtrength of a ſtate, ſecrecy in councils 
0 4 
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and expedition enterprizes, depend upon the 
ſovereign power's being lodged in a ſingle pe- 
ion: a petiy republic may ſubſiſt under the 
government of many heads,. but great empins 
can be formed only. by the abſolute authoriy 
of one; other principles are the chimericali- 
deas of weak minds, who are conſcious d 
their want of capacity to execute great dv 
ſigns | | $5.4 

The prince: was ſhocked: at this diſcourl; 
but concealed his indignation out of prudency 
and-dexterouſly breaking off the. converſation 
left Soranes in a perſuaſion that he reliſhed li 
maxims. As ſoon as Cyrus was alone, he mad 
deep reflexions on all that had paſſed: he cal. 
ed to mind the conduct of. Amaſis, and begu 
to ſuſpect Soranes's fidelity: he had not indeei 
any certain proofs of his perfidiouſneſs; but 
man who had the boldneſs to ſuggeſt to ha 
ſuch counſels, ſeemed very dangerous at leal, Wi 
though he ſhould not be a traitor, The young 
prince by degrees excluded this miniſter fron 
the ſecret of affairs, and ſought for pretens 
to remove him from about his perſon, yet with 
out doing any thing to affront him openl!, 
Soranes quickly perceived this change, a 
carried his reſentment to the laſt extremities: 


he perſuaded himſelf that Araſpes was going 
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put in his place, that Cyrus intended to make 
-mſelf abſolute maſter in Perſia, and that this 


Def 
Us as the prince's ſecret view in diſciplining his 
purs oops with ſo much exactneſs. I he jealouſy 


{ ambition of Soranes blinded him to ſuch # 
oree, that he imagined he did his duty in 
ractiſing the blackeſt treaſons. He informed 
yaxares of all that paſſed-m Perſia ; the aug- 
zentation of her forces, the preparations whiclt 
ere making for war, and Cyrus's deſign of 
tending his empire over all the Faſt, under 
text of accomplifhing' certain pretended o- 
cles by which he impoſed upon the people. 
ares made advantage of theſe advices to 
arm Aſtyages, and to infinuate uneaſine:s 
id diſtruſt into his mind: Hyſtafpes was or- 
red away from the court of Ecbatan, and 
ke emperor threatened Cambyſes with a bloo- 
vor, if he did not conſent to pay the anci- 
WS: tribute, and return to the ſame dependence 
Won which Perſia had been ſet free, upon his 
arriage with Mandana: Cambyles's refuſaF 
as the ſignal of the war, and preparations 
ere made on both ſides (a). 

In the mean while Soranes endeavoured to 
rrupt the chiefofficers of the army and weaken 


) Xenophon has ſuppreſſed this war, but Herodotus. 
| other hiſtorians mention it. Sce M. Freret's Letter. 


| 
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their courage, by inſinuating that Aſt yages wy 
their lawful emperor, that the ambitious deſigy king 
of Cyrus would ruin their country, and that the Can 
could never make head againſt the Medin twee 
troops, who would overwhelm them with nun now, 
bers. He continued likewiſe. to increaſe e 6c! 
diſtruſt of the ſenators, by artfully ſpreading a to r 
rumour among them, that Cyrus undert Punt 


this war againſt his grandfather, only to weak thert 


en their authority, and to uſurp an abſ ur p 
power. He concealed all his plots with uur ce 
art, that it was almoſt impoſſible to diſcm ar at 
chem; every. thing he ſaid was with ſo ma ould 
caution, that there was no ſeeing into his -Wil 
cret intentions; nay, there were certain moi 
ments in which he did not ſee them himſel well 
but thought he was ſincere and zealous for tern, 
public good: his firſt remorſes returned fm com 
time to time, but he ſtifled them by perſu-Mecr6, 
ing himſelf that the ill deſigns he imputed 
the prince were real. Cyrus was quickly i 
formed of the murmurs of the people: the dt 
my was ready to revolt, it was doubtful v1... 
ther the ſenate would give the neceſſary (vb aged | 
dies, and the emperor of the Medes was agg, es, 
the point of entering Perſia at the head of a n 
ty thouſand men: the prince was in the gre 
eſt grief to ſee the cruel extremities to vb 
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es vn father was reduced, and the. neceſſity of 
leign king arms againſt his grandfather. 

i they Cambyſes obſerving the prince's ſtruggles 
ſeduy tween nature and duty, ſaid to him, Yow: 


ow, my fon, all that I have done to ſtifle 
ie firlt ſeeds of our differences: I have labour - 
| to no purpoſe :. the, war is inevitable: our 
buntry ought to be preferred to our family: 
itherto-you. have aſſiſted me in buſineſs by 
pur prudence, you muſt now give proofs of. 
dur courage: Would my age allow me to ap- 
er at the head of our troops, yet my preſence: 
Would be neceſſary here to. keep. the people in. 
re: go, my ſon, go and fight for your cc un- 
; ſhew yourſelf the defender of its liberty, 
well as the preſerver of its laws: ſecond the 
ſigns of heaven, render yourſelf. worthy to- 
compliſh its oracles; begin by delivering; 
a before you think of extending your con- 


ted Wueſts : let the nations ſee the effects of your 
i ge, and admire your moderation in the 
the ac of. your triumphs, that they may not 
* reafter fear your victories. Cyrus, encou- 
fy 


aged by the magnanimous ſentiments of Cam- 
ſes, and aided. by the counſels of Harpagus. 
d Hyſtaſpes, two generals of equal experi- 
ace, formed an army of thirty thouſand men, 


dmpoſed of commanders, with whoſe fidelity 


— . —  —__ 


—— . — _ 


religious rites, Cyrus after this drew uy H 
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he was well acquainted, and veteran troops 
known bravery, As 1oon as all preparzin 
were made, they began by ſacrifices and obe 


troops in a ſpacious plain near the capital, i 
ſemoled the ſevate and the Satrapes, and ui 
a ſweet and majeſtie air thus harangued de | 
officers of his army. N 

War is not lawfal when it is not neceſir 
that which we at preſent undertake is not 1 
ſatisfy ambition or the defif® of dominatin, 
but to defend our liberties: it is true our ene 
mies underſtand military diſcipline, and they 
ſurpaſs us in number; but they are ſoften! 
by luxury and a long peace: your ſouls ar 
full of that noble ardour which makes ne 
deſpiſe death when they are to fight for liber 
ty: your ſevere life has accuſtomed you to fr 


tigue: nothing is impoſſible to thoſe whom i Pre 
ſufferings nor difficult enterprizes can diſher-· reste 
en: as for me, I will diſtinguiſh myſelt fron Jueſte 
you in nothing but in leading the way thro * 
labours and dangers : all our proſperities a0 3 
alk our misfortunes ſhall hereafter be commil. Tl 
He then turned to the ſenators, and with! 

fierce 2nd ſevere countenance ſaid, Camby -"g 
is not ignorant of the intrigues at the court _ 


Ecbatan, to ſow jealouſy and diſtruſt in 10 Bp. 
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ads: he knows that you heſitate about giv- 
> him ſubſidies, but having foreſcen the war, 
has taken his precautions, one battle will 
cide the fate of Perſia, he does not want your 
tance : however, remember that the liber-, 
of your country is at preſent in queltion :, 
not this liberty more ſecure in the hands of 
father your lawful prince, than in thoſe of 
We cmperor of the Medes, who holds all the 
ighbouring kings in a tributary dependence! 4 
Camby ſes ſhould be vanquiſhed, your privi- 
ges are loſt for ever; if he prove victorious, 
y will be preſerved to you, unleſs you force 
e juſtice of a prince, whom you have incenſ- 
by your fecret cabals, to deprive you of 
Mm. The prince by this diſcourſe intimi- 


— Wo SS , 4 * 


s met 
be. ed ſome, conſirmed others in their duty, 
to fd united all in one deſign of contributing to 


preſervation of their country, Soranes 


La peared more zealous than any, and earneſtly 
' (ron {Fquelted to have ſome command in the army: 
thro AP =: Cyrus had not concealed from Cambyſes 
ut ſuſpicions of that miniſter, the king did 


WP ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon by ap- 
arances: under pretext of providing for the 
urity of the capital, he kept him ncar his 
ron, but gave orders to watch his conduct; | 


that Soranes was a priſoner without per- 
iv ing it. 
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Cyrus having learnt that Aſtyages had ma ve Pe 
ched his troops through the deſarts of la n ho 
in order to enter Perſia, prevented him by a 1th | 
moſt ſurpriſing diligence : he croſſed or Wake 
craggy mountains, the paſſes of which he d to 
cured, and gained the plains of Paſagarda AP? CY 
ſuch routs as would have been impraciical nd 4 
to any other than an army accuſtomed tone, 
Tigue, and conducted by fo active and vigila Cyr1 
a general, Cyrus ſeized the moſt advantage 7 of þ 
ous poſts, and encamped near a ridge of mou Port 
'tains which defended him on one fide, fort: "ich m 
fying himſelf on the other by a double uch sr 
trenchment. Aſtyages quickly appeared, ai * d 
encamped in the ſame plain near a lake, au plutior 
the two armies continued in ſight of each & ane] 


ther for ſeveral days. Cyrus could not wit 
-out great-concern look forward to the conſe 
quences of a war againſt his grandfather, at 
therefore employed this time in ſending to l. 
ſtyages's camp a Satrap, named Artabalty 
who ſpoke to the emperor in the followny 
manner: Cyrus, your grandſon, has an a 
Horrence of the war which he has been fore 
to undertake againſt you: he has neglefti 
nothing to prevent it, nor will refuſe any mem 
to put an end to it: he is not deaf to the voit 
of nature, but he cannot ſacriſice the libert7 d 
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ve Perſians: he would willingly reconcile by 
n honourable treaty the love of his country 
ich filial affection: he is in a condition to 
nake war, but at the ſame time is not aſham- 
d to aſk peace, The emperor, ſtill irritated 
by Cyaxares,” perſiſted in his firit reſolution, 
nd Artabaſus returned without ſucceeding in 
is negotiation, 

Cyrus ſeeing himſelf reduced to the neceſſi- 
7 of hazarding a battle, and knowing of what 
mportance:It is, in affairs of war, to deliberate 
rich many, to deeide with few, and to execute 
ith ſpeed, aſſembled his principal officers and 
deard all their opinions: he then took his re- 
plution, which he communicated only to Hy- 
taſpes and Harpagus. The day following he 
auſed a rumour to be ſpread in the army of 
ie enemy, that he intended to retire, not dar- 
pg to engage with unequal forces. Before he 
ft the camp, he ordered the uſual ſacrifices 
ban be offered: he made libations of wine, and 
Il the chief officers did the ſame : he gave for 
de word, Mythras 4he conductor and ſaviour, 
d then mounting his horſe, commanded e- 
ery man to his poſt, The ſoldiers cuiraſſes 
ere compoſed of plates of iron of divers co- 
urs, and like the ſcales of fiſh; their caſques 
cre of braſs, adoraed with a great white fea« 
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ther ; over their ſhields, made of willow trig 
interwoven, hung their quivers ; their dm 
were thort, their bows long, their arrows may 
of canes, and their ſcymitars hung upon thee 
right thighs. The royal Randard was a gi. 
den eagle with its wings expanded: the king 
of Perſia have ever ſince had the ſame, 

Cyrus decamped by night, and advanced i 
the plains of Paſagarda: Aſtyages, imazginiuM 
that the prince fled before him, made halte u 
come up with him by ſun-rifing: Cyrus q oma 
ſudden drew up his army in erder of ban, 
and only twelve deep, that the javelins ul 
darts of the laſt rank might reach the eneny, 

and that all the parts might ſupport and ont ir 
each other without confufion: he choſe out e cen 
each battalion a ſelect company, of which te 
formed a triangular Phalanx after the manne 
of the Greeks : he placed this body of reſere 
behind 'his army, commanding it not to fir gan : 
till he himſelf ſhould give expreſs orders, Ti: Wir. 
plain was covered with dnſt and ſand, and ti: 
north- wind blew hard. Cyrus, by wheeling dae 
a little, poſted his army fo advantageoul, i iangu 
that the riſing duſt was driven full in the uralte 
of the Medes, and favoured his ſtraragen: dariots 
Harpagus commanded the right wing, H, 
Kaſpes the left, Araſpes the centre, and Cy nated 
Vo! 
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xs preſent every where. T he army of the 
edes was compoſed of ſeveral ſquare battali- 
xs thirty deep, all ſtanding cloſe to be the 
ore impenetrable : in the front were the cha- 
with great ſcythes faſtened to the axle- 
ees. 
Cyrus ordered Harpagus and Hyſtaſpes to 
tend the two wings by degrees, in order to 
cloſe the Medes. While he was ſpeaking he 
ard a clap of thunder : we follow thee, great 
romazes, cried he, and in the ſame inſtant 
gan the hymn of battle, to which all the 
oops anſwered with toud ſhouts, invoking 
xe god Mythras, Cyrus's army preſented its 
ont in a ſtrait line to deceive Aſtyages; but 
ke centre marching flower, and the wings 
ter, the whole was ſoon formed into a creſ- 
nt, The Medes broke throngh the firſt ranks 
the centre, and advanced to the haſt: they 
gan already to cry, Victory! but then Cyrus 
Ivanced with his body of reſerve, while Har- 
aus and Hyſtaſpes ſurrounded the enemy on 
| fides, and the battle was renewed. The 
iangular Phalanx of the Perſians pierced the 


ed U 
101970 
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e oy Watralions of the Medes, and turned aſide their 
9 dariots : Cyrus, mounted on a foaming ſteed, 
„ Hf 


ww from rank to rank: the fire of his eyes a- 


nated the ſoldiers, and the ſerenity of his 
Vor. II. H 
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Na of Soranes, opened his eyes. Had the e- 


_ nt been anſwerable to his deſires, he would 
's l have continued in his perfidiouſneſs; but 
1 ding that his projects were diſconcerted, and 
et it was impoſſible to conceal them any 
> Per 


noer, he ſhrunk with horror to behold the 
eadful condition-into- which he had brought 
mſelf, the crimes he had committed, and the 
wh tain diſgrace which would follow : not able 
endure this proſpe&, he fell into deſpair, 
led himſelf, and left a ſad example to poſte- 
y of the exceſſes to which boundleſs ambiti- 
may carry the greateſt geniuſes, even when 
ir hearts are not entirely corrupted, After 
s death Cyrus was informed of all: the parti- 
lars of his treachery, The prince, without 
mai landing himſelf for having early ſeen into 


J: 
ſone 


put u 


ſee ( character of this miniſter, beheld with con- 

| (cnt rn, and lamented the unhappy condition of 
0 wh an, who often loſes all the fruits of his ta- 

ted u ats, and ſometimes precipitates himſelf into- 
auge preateſt crimes, by giving way to an un- 

imagination and a blind paſſion, 

unſcis s ſoon as the peace was concluded, Aſtya- 
wwas( returned into his own dominions Aﬀter- 


. was! departure, Cyrus aſſembled the ſenators, 
y. Mrapes, and all the heads of the people, and 

3 id to them, in the name of the king: My. 
H 2 
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- old men looked on him as the'r ſon, the 
dung men called him father: all Perſia ſeem- 
but one family. It was thus that Cyrus a- 
Ded all the ſnares of Soranes, triumphed o- 
r the plots of Cyaxares, and reſtored liberty 
the Perſians : he never had recourſe to cow- 
dly artifice, or mean diſſimulation unwor- 
y of great ſouls. 

Aſtyages died ſoon after his return to Eeba- 
n, and left the empire to Cyaxares. Cam- 
es foreſeeing that the turbulent and jealous 
jrit of that prince would ſoon excite new di- 
rbances, reſolved to ſeek an alliance with 
"Coll e Aſſyrians. The emperor of Media and the 
ig of Babylon had been. for an hundred years 
it the two rival powers of the eaſt; they 
re continually endeavouring to weaken each 
k er in order to become maſters of Aſia, 

imbyles, who knew his ſon's abilities, pro- 
* kin ed to him that he ſhould go in perſon to 
e court of Nabuchodonoſor, to treat with A- 
ſires l ytis, the wife of that prince, and ſiſter of 
andana ; the governed the kingdom during 
te king's madneſs, Cyrus had been hindered 
om going thither ſome years before by his 
on Wother's ſickneſs : he was exceedingly pleaſed 
mais ich a journey to Babylon, not only that he 
ht ſerve his country, but that he might 

H 3 
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likewiſe have an opportunity of converlny 
with the Hebrews, whoſe oracles (as he hf 
learned from Zoroaſter) contained predidim 
of his future greatneſs; and he had no leſs; 
fire to ſee the miſerable condition of king W 
buchodonoſor, the report of which was ſprei 
over all the eaſt, Having filled the coun 
and ſenate with men of approved loyalty a 
capacity, he left Perſia, croſſed Suſiana, al 
ſoon arrived at Babylon, 
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TN ABYLoN, the ſeat of the Aſſyrian monarch, 
D had been founded by Semiramis, but Na- 
buchodonoſor had given it its principal beauties, 
his conqueror after long and difficult wars, 
inding himſelf in perfect tranquility, applied 
is thoughts to make his capital one of the 
'onders of the world. It was ſituate on a vaſt 
plain, watered by the Euphrates; the canals 
ut from this river made the fruitfulneſs of the 
ol ſo great, (a) that it yielded the king as much 


(a) See Herod, lib, x, Diod. Sic. IE lib, 5. 
kd Prideaux, 
H 4 
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as the half of his empire. The walls of, her en 
city were built of large brick, cemented tops hich v 
ther with bitumen, or a ſlime riling out of ty ;nging 
earth, which in time became harder than n rrailes 
ble; they were fifty cubits thick, two hung NUtheal 
high, and formed a perfect ſquare twenty | Mie wh 
gues in compaſs; an hundred and fifty towen, Muilt up 
raiſed at certain diftances upon theſe inaces. ones i 
ſible walls, commanded all the country rol Irlt a | 
about; an hundred gates of braſs regularly io ro 
poſed opened to an innumerable multitude i lead 
people of all nations; fifty great ſtreets tra · rain 
ſed the city from fide to ſide, and by croſig ered 
each other formed above fix hundred large d: iP "8 
viſions, in which were ſtately palaces, delight WW" chef 
ful gardens and magnificent ſquares, I far 
Euphrates flowed through the middle of B/ Plots 2 
Jon, and over that river, was a bridge bi Ind ac 
with ſurpriſing art; at its two extremities were of deli 
two palaces, the old one to the eaſt, the ne the be 
one to the weſt; near the old palace was te Th 
temple of Belus, from the center of this built ny oh 
ing roſe a pyramid fix hundred feet high, ai aper 
compoſed of eight towers one above anothe; ** 
from the top of this pyramid che Babylons iſ nadr 
obſerved the motions of the ſtars, which ms 0 
their favourite ſtudy, and by which they mut 4s U 


themſelves famous in other nations. At eat 
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her end of the bridge ſtood the new palace, 


of the 

1 tops hich was eight miles in circuit; its famous 
Of th inging gardens, which were ſo many large 
NR. cralſes one above another, roſe like an am- 


litheatre to the height of the city walls; 
de whole maſs was ſupported by divers arches 
uilt upon other arches, all covered with broad 
tones ſtrongly cemented, and over them was 


round Writ a layer of reed nuxed, with bitumen, then 
ly & wo rows of bricks, and over theſe thick ſheets 
Ide of ff lead, which made the whole impenetrable 
rave o rain or any moilture: the mould which co- 


yered all was of that depth as to have room e- 

Ned tough for the greateſt trees to take root in it; 
light n theſe gardens were long walks, which ran 
Ie far as the eye could reach: bowers, green 
820% lots and flowers of all kinds; canals, baſons 


ind aquaeducts to water and adorn this place 
of delights; a molt ſurpriſing collection of all 
the Wane Hi of nature and art, 


ny prodigies, equal to Hercules in bravery, and 
ſuperior to the greateſt men by his genius, was 
after incredible ſucceſſes, fallen into a kind of 
madneſs ; he imagined himſelf transformed in- 
to a beaſt, and had all the fierceneſs of one. 
As ſoon as Cyrus was arrived at Babylon, he 


The author or rather the creator of ſo ma- 


meat to ſee. queen Amytis: this princeſs had 
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for near ſeven years been plunged in 1 dy 
ſadneſs; but ſhe was beginning to modem 
her grief, becauſe the Hebrews, who were tha Mig 
captives in the city, had promiſed her that i; zolden 
king ſhould be cured in a few days. r Dut 
- queer was waiting that happy moment nit 
great impatience : the wonders ihe had ſx 
performed by Daniel made her confide in uh 
he ſaid. Cyrus, from a reſpectſul conſiden 
tion of the affliction of Amytis, avoided peak 
ing to her concerning the principal deſign d 
His journey; he was ſenſible that it was not 
favourable conjuncture to treat of political a 
fairs, and waited for the king's cure, thou 
'with little hopes : in the mean while he ende 
voured to ſatisfy his curioſity touching then 
ligion and manners of the Iſraelites. Danil 
' was not then at Babylon, but was gone to vil 
and conſole the Hebrews diſperſed throughout 
Aſſyria. Amytis made Cyrus acquainted wit 
an illuſtrious Hebrew named Eleazer: tt 
prince being informed that the people of Gol 
did not look upon the king's frenzy as a natt 
ral diſtemper, but as a puniſhment from her 
ven, defired the Hebrew philoſopher to tell bin 
the reaſon of it. 
Nabuchodonoſor, ſays the Hebrew Sage, be 
ing led away by impious men who were abu 
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im, came at length to ſuch an exceſs of irre- 


K 


1 dy 

oder gion, that he blaſphemed againſt The moſt 
re the ig“, and to crown his impiety, he erected a 
Nat th zolden ſtatue of an enormous ſize in the plain 


T: WD! Dura, and commanded that it ſhould be a- 
it wit Jored by all the nations he had ſubdued. He 
d ſea vas admoniſhed by divine dreams, that he 


1 Wit 
ſiden 


Whould be puniſhed for his idolatry and pride 
n this life: a Hebrew named Daniel, a man 


(pa a mous for ſcience, virtue and his knowledge 
gn r futurity, explained to him thoſe dreams, and 
not 2 enounced God's judgments which were ready 


al a o fall upon him. The words of the prophet 
10191 inde at firſt ſome impreſſion upon the king's 
nder aind: but being ſurrounded by prophane men 
he n. vho deſpiſed the heavenly powers, he neglect- 
Jani d the divine admonition, and gave himſelf up 


) viſt new to his impiety. At the end of the year, 
holt rhile he was walking in his gardens, admiring 
with he beauty of his own works, the ſplendor of 

th P's glory, and the greatneſs of his empire, he 


xalted himſelf above humanity, and became 
n idolator of his own proud imaginations, He 
eard a voice from heaven, ſaying, O king Na- 
WPuchodonoſor, to thee it is ſpoken, The king- 
dom is departed from thee, and they ſhall drive 
hee from men, and thou ſhall eat graſs as the 


Kal of the field till ſeven years are paſſed, 
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until thou know that The Ae Higb rulat ie (tat! 
over all the kingdoms of che univerſe, and gy hilo ; | 
veth them to whomſoever he will, In the fans hole f 
hour was the thing fulfilled and his reaſon viaple t 
taken from him; he was ſeized with a frew d uſu 
and with fits of raging madnels ; in vain the iiltrat 
attempted to hold him by chains; he broke 4 fSamo 
His irons and ran away into the mountains air as t. 
Plains; roaring like a lion; no one can 2 illeſſors « 
proach him without running the hazard of be & of 
ing torn in pieces. He had no repoſe nor iv raus 
teryals of reaſon except one day in the week, piety 
which is the Sabbath (5); he then holds dif anger 
courſes which ſhould ſtrike the impious with re gr 
terror. It is now almoſt ſeven years that he The 
has been in this condition, and we are expe Mi-.ni-4 
ing his totaÞrecovery in a few days, according Wt. ti 
to the divine prediction. the un 
Here Cyrus ſighed, and could not * rate 
ſaying, In all the countries through which | WWwhich 
Paſs, I ſee nothing but ſad examples of the Nappro⸗ 
weakneſs'and misfortunes of princes : in Egypt the gr 
Apries ſuffers himſelf to be made a ſacrifice by Ws. | 
His blind friendſhip for a perfidious favourite: accom 
at Sparta two young kings were going to ru dis m 

an air 

(+) See Megaſt, and Abyden. quoted by Joſephus A. WW 1... 
Alen 


lib, 10. cap. 11. and by Euſeb. Praep. Evang. lib. 9. 
41. | | 
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e ſtate, if not prevented by the wiſdom of 
hilo; the deplorable fate of Periander and his 
hole family at Corinth will be a dreadful ex- 
mple to-poſterity of the miſeries which tyrants 
d uſurpers draw upon themſelves ; at Athens 
iitratus is twice dethroned ; Polyeratus king 
Samos ſuffers himſelf to be impoſed upon ſo 
ar as to perſecute innoceace; in Crete the ſuc- 
eſſors of Minos have deſtroyed the moſt per- 
& of all governments; here Nabuchodonoſor 
Iraws upon himſelf the wrath of heaven by his 
piety : Great Oromazes ! was. it only in your 
anger then that you gave kings to · mortals? 
re grandeur and virtue incompatible. 

The morning of the Sabbath, Cyrus accoms 
anied by Eleazar, went to the place where 
che king of Babylon frequented; they beheld 
the unfortunate prince come ont of the Eu- 
phrates, and lie down under ſome willovs 
which were upon the banks of the river. They 
approached him in ſilence: he was ſtretched upon 
the graſs with his eyes turned towards heaven: 
from time to time he ſent forth deep ſighs, 
accompanied with bitter tears; in the midſt of 
his misfortunes there was ſtill upon his face 
an air of greatneſs, which ſheweth that THE 
Mes r Hic in puniſhing had not entirely for- 


Men him: they forbore out of reſpect to ſpeak. 
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to him, or to interrupt the profound grief ake th 
which he ſeemed to be plunged, - Cyrus dey ＋ 
th aft 


ly ſtruck with the fad ſituation of this g 
prince ſtood immoveable, and on his count 
nance appeared all the tokens of a ſoul ſein 
with terror and compaſſion : the king of Ba 
lon obſerved it, and without knowing whole 
was ſaid to him: Heaven ſuffers me to have 
tervals of reaſon, to make me ſenſible that ld 
not poſſeſs it as a property; that it comes fr 
another; that a ſuperior Being takes it fra 
me and reſtores it when he pleaſes; and that 
he who gives it me is a ſovereign Intelligence, 
who holds all nature in his hand, and can di 
poſe it in order or overturn it according to hs 
pleaſure. Heretofore being blinded by pri 
and corrupted by proſperity, I ſaid within ny: 
ſelf, and to all the falſe friends who were + 
bout me; We are born as it were by chance, and 
after death we ſhall be as if we had never hee; 
the ſoul is a ſpark of fire which goes out wha 
the body is reduced to aſhes ; come, let us e- 
Joy the preſent good, let us make haſte to eu 
hauſt all pleaſures; let us drink the molt del 
cious wines, and perfume ourſelves with ode 
riferous oils; let us crown ourſelves with rols 
before they wither; let ſtrength be our ou 
law, and pleaſure. the rule of our duty; l 
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be the juſt fall into our ſnares, becauſe he 
honours us by his virtue; let us examine him 
th aFronts and torments, that we may ſee 
hether he be ſineere. Thus it was that 1 
\ſphemed againſt Heaven, and this is the. 
rce of my miſeries; alas: I have but too- 
ch deſerved them. Scarce had he pronoun- 
d theſe words; when he ſtarted up ran away, 
dd hid himſelf in the neighbouring foreſt, 

The words of. Nabuchodonoſor augmented. 
e young prince's reſpe& for. the Deity, and 
doubled his defice of being fully inſtruQted. 
the religion of the Hebrews ; he frequently 
w Eleazar, and by degrees contracted a cloſe- 
jendſhip with him. The Eternal being 
atchful over Cyrus, whom he had choſen to- 
ing about the deliverance of his people, 
ought fit to prepare him by his converſation: 
With the Hebrew ſage, to receive ſoon after the- 
ſtruQions of the prophet Daniel. Ever ſince 
be captivity of the Iſraelites, the Hebrew doc- 
drs who were diſperſed in the ſeveral nations, 
ad applyed themſelves to the ſtudy of the pro- 
ane ſciences, and endeavoured to reconcile re- 
gion with philoſophy : in order thereto they 
mbraced or forſook the literal ſenſe of the ſa- 
ed books, according as it ſuited with their 
ions, or was repugnant. to them: they 


— 
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taught that the Hebrew traditions were ofy ces 
folded up in allegories, according to the noble 
ern cuſtom, but they pretended to explain they has 
and this was what gave riſe afterwards toth mak! 
famous ſe& among the Hebrews called the | his \ 
Tegoriſts. Eleazer was of the number of thi ERN, 
philoſophers, and was with reaſon eſteemed oiifiry thi 
of the greateſt geniuſes of his age; he was wilWour | 
ſed in all the ſciences of the Chaldeans and! ly all 
gyptians, and had held ſeveral diſputes vi out: 
the Eaſtern magf, to prove that the religion as pr 
the Hebrews was not only the moſt ancient, N inſt. 
the moſt conformable to reaſon. Cyrus ſt in 

: ing divers times diſcourſed with Eleazer up valt 
| all he had learned in Perſia, Egypt and Greene E 
concerning the great revolutions which helen 
Happened in the univerſe, deſired him one es, ar 
to explain to him the doctrine of the Heb o ſort 
philoſophers, concerning the three ſtates of ial n: 
world. reſent 
= (5) We adore, anſwered Eleazar, but ai othe 
only God, infinite, eternal, immenſe: he e nu 

defined himſelf, Hs wo is, to denote that 85. 
exiſts of himſelf, and that all other beings ei in 
only by him: being rich by the riches He 
own nature, and happy by bis own ſupra” at 
Felicity, he had no need to produce other ik = 

p- fo 


(e] See the Diſa. 4+ 
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ces to augment his glory; nevertheleſs, by 
noble and free effort of his beneficent will, 
has created divers orders of intelligences 
make them happy. Man firſt forms the plan 
his work before he executes it; but THE 
ERNAL conceives, produces and diſpoſes e- 
ry thing in order, by the ſame act, without 
zour or ſacceſſion : he thinks, and immedi- 
ly all the poſſible ways of repreſenting him- _ 
f outwardly appear before him; a world of 
as preſents itſelf to the intellect. He wills, 
d inſtantly real things reſembling thoſe ideas 
ſt in his immenſity: the whole univerſe and 
valt expanſe of nature, diſtinct from the 
ine Eſſence is produced. The Creator has 
reſented himſelf two ways, by fimple pic- 
es, and WiſWiving images. Hence there are 
o ſorts-of creatures eſſentially different, ma- 
al nature and intelligent ngture; the one 
reſents only ſome perſectiondof its original, 

other knows and enjoys it; there are an in- 
ite number of ſpheres full of ſuch intelligent 
gs. Sometimes theſe ſpirits plunge them- 
es in the unfathomable depths of the divine 
ture to adore its beauties, which are ever 
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es (1 
ſup: 5 at other times they admire the perfecti- 
ger ll of the Creator in his works; this is their 


fold happineſs : a cannot inceſſantly 
ol, II, 1 
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-contemplate the ſplendor of the divine Ec 
their weak and finite nature requires that thy 
ſhould ſometimes veil their eyes; this bt 
reaſon why the material world was creat 
the refreſhment of the intellectual. 
Two ſorts of ſpirits loſt this happine$| 
their diſloyalty ; the one called Cherubim, ve 
of a ſuperior order, and are now infernal i 
rits; the other called Iſehim, were of ali 
perfect nature; theſe are the: ſouls which aft 
ally inhabit mortal bodies, The chief of th 
Cherubim approached nearer the throne tl 
the other ſpirits; he was crowned with thend 
excellent gifts of Taz MosT H1cn, but lol l 
wiſdom by a vain complacency in himſelf: 
ing enamoured with his, own beauty, he bebel 
and conſidered himſelf, and wadkzzled vil 
the luſtre, of his own light; he grew prob 
rebelled, and drew into his rebellion the gre 
ter part of the genii of his order, The Iſcha 
became too much attached to material objed 
and in the enjoyment of created pleaſures, i 
got the ſupreme beatitude of ſpirits; thei 
were too much elated with pride, the ſec 
debaſed themſelves by ſenſuality. Upon ul 
there happened a great revolution in the ts 
-vens; the ſphere of the Cherubim became: 
dark chaos, where thoſe unhappy intel/1geds 
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-plore, without conſolation, their Joſt felicity. 
at the he Iſchim being leſs guilty, becauſe they had 
ned through weakneſs, were leſs ſeverely pu- 
iſhed: that they might forget their former 
ate, od ſuffered them to fall into a kind of 
"6 Et bargy or fatal inſenſibility, from which they 
wake only to enter ſucceſſively into mortal bo- 
a] os: che organic moulds of all human bodies 
ca ere {but up in that of Adam, and the order 
generation was eſtablithed ; each ſoul awa- 
ens in ſuch a body, and in ſuch time, place 
Aud circumſtances as ſuit beſt with the decrees 
* pf eternal Wiſdom : the earth changed its 
hen, it was no longer a garden of delights, 
. but a place of banifhment and miſery, where 
bee he continual war of the elements ſubjected men 
4 diſeaſes and death, This is the hidden 
_—@ CO of the great Hebrew law-giver, when 
le ſpeaks of the terreſtrial paradiſe, and of the 
Ich all of our firſt parents. Adam does not re- 
,bjek preſent one ſingle man, but all mankind, (F) 
« { very nation hath its allegories, and we have 
he f urs: thoſe who do not comprehend them look 
(read pon our hiſtory of the forbidden fruit and of 
1n thi he ſpeaking ſerpent as fables more abſurd than 
de het the mythology of the Perfians, Egyptians and 
w_ recks concerning the fall of Arimanius the 
Y See Diſc 
I 2 
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rebellion of Typhon, and the golden applsj heav 
the garden of Heſperides : all theſe allegory orable 
are founded upon the ſame tradition more cr bodie 
diſguiſed, The weak and ignorant in DW and 
religion ſtick to the letter which kills, and , ue 
impious ſcoff at it; but neither the one not er a 
other underſtand the ſpirit which gives life. to Ot 
Souls being once diſunited from their orig s he 1 
had no longer any fixed principle of union; Me ap; 
order of generation, mutual wants and rium 
love became here below the only bonds of « erſe 1 
tranſient ſociety, and took the place of juſt, w au 
friendſhip and the lave of order, which uit d, he 
the heavenly ſpirits. Divers other cha i wh 
happened in this mortal abode, ſuitable to ved! 
ſtate of the ſouls who ſuffer, and deſerve t Cyrus 
ſuffer, and are to be cured by their ſufferug Would b 
In the end the great Prophet, whom we ci t: ſeei; 
the Messiau, will come and-reſtore order i and ++ 
the univerſe: it is he who is the head, and ile to 
conductor of all intelligent natures ; he is d Gre 
firſt· born of all creatures; the Deity u orld. 
himſelf to him in an intimate manner ſrom it the g 
beginning of time, and he was united link. of 
to a portion of matter which ſerves him f anus, 
tabernacle; from this luminous centre incth appy : 
ſantly ſtream rays that enlighten all the res ermes 
of immenſity ; this glorious body,is the ſu re the 
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pla heavenly Jeruſalem; the emanations ok this 
eg ble Su rcuivAu are the life and light of 
£ or bodies, as thoſe of his Divinity are the rea- 
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n and happineſs of all intelligences: it was 
is Meſſiah who converſed with our fathers 
der a human form: it was he who appear- 
to our law-giver upon the holy mount; it 
s he who ſpoke to the prophets under à vi- 
le appearance; it is he who will at laſt come 
triumph upon the clouds, to reſtore the u- 


of o erſe to its primitive ſplendor and felicity. 
julia, v auguſt a thing is religion, how worthy*of 
1 util d, how ſublime in its ſimplicity, when the 
hang! which hides it from profane eyes is re- 
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oved ! 

Cyrus tranſported with theſe ſublime ideas 
duld by no means interrupt the philoſopher ; 
t ſeeing that he had done ſpeaking he ſaid : 
hind that your theology is perfectly conform- 
le to the doctrine of the Perſians, Egyptians 
ad Greeks, concerning the three ſtates of the 
orld. Zoroaſter being verſed in the ſciences 
the gymnoſophiſts, ſpoke to me of the em- 
e of Oromazes before the rebellion of Ari-* 
anius, as of a ſtate in which all ſpirits were 
appy and perfect: in Egypt the religion of 
ermes repreſents the reign of Oſiris, be- 
xe the monſter Typhon broke through the 


I 3 
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mundane egg, as a ſtate exempt from ni 
ſeries and paſſions: Orpheus has ſung the gi 
den age as a ſtare of ſimplicity and innocena 
Each nation has formed an idea of this prink 
tive world according to its genius; the may 
who are all aſtronomers, have placed it in tt 
ſtars; the Egyptians, who are all philcſophen 
have fancied it a republic of ſages; the G 
who delight in rural ſcenes, have deſcribedi 
as a country of ſhepherds, I farther obſer 
that the traditions of all nations foretel dt 
coming of a hero, who is to deſcend from hes 
ven to bring back Aſtrza to the earth: the Hence 
ſians call him Mythras, the Egyptians Om vet 
the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks Apollo, Heer be 
les, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter the Conductor a a pref 
Saviour, It is true they differ in their dec er 
tions, but all agree in the ſame truths; ug . th 
are all ſenſible that-man is not now what k we | 
was, and believe that he will one day aſſum elents 
a more perfect form: God cannot ſuffer ant W 
ternatblemiſh in his work; evil had a bf, the « 
ing and it will have an end; then will bet mag 
triumph of light over. darkneſs ; that is f ood 

time fixed by deſtiny for the total deſtruci «ny in 
of Typhon, Arimanius and Pluto. the preſerb 4 T 
ed period in all religions for re-eitabliſhing | * 1 
reign of Oromazes, Oſiris, Belus, and Sat- 
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m. rtheleſs there ariſes one great difficulty, 
ich no philoſopher has yet been able to ſolve 
I do not conceive. how-evil could happen 
der the government of-a-God who is good, 
e and powerful; if he be wiſe, he might 
re ſoreſeen ĩt; if he be powertul,. he might 
ve hindered it; and if he be good, he would 
re prevented it: ſhew me which way to ju- 
y the eternal Wiſdom; why has God creat- 
free beings, intelligences capable of evil? 
hy has he beſtowed on them ſo fatal a gift? 
m he Liberty, anſwered Eleazer, is a neceſſary con- 
quence of, our reaſonable nature. To be free 
to be able to chooſe; to chooſe is to prefer: 
ery being capable of reaſoning and comparing 
n prefer, and conſequeatly chooſe, It is true, 
every choice we neceſſarily chuſe what appears 
us the beſt, but we can ſuſpend our choice 
| we have examined whether the good that 
elents itſelf be a real good or only an appa- 
nt one: the ſoul is not free to ſee or not to 
the objects ſhe looks upon, to diſcern or not 
ſcern their differences when ſhe ſees them, or 
chooſe without a reaſon for. chooſing ; but 
e is free to look or not look, to conſider ob- 
&s on one ſide only or on ſeveral, to chooſe 
em for a good or for a bad reaſon : we are 
ever iuvincibly captivated by any finite good, 
I. 4. 
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becauſe we are able to think of a greater go 
and ſo may diſcover a ſuperior charm whig 
wall carry us away from the leſs attractive d 
Jet; and it is on this activity natural to alu. 
tional beings that liberty depends: ſpirits a 
Iy are active and capable of ſelf- motion: Gd 
gives them activity as well as being; an adn 
ty different from his, as well as a ſubſtances. 
ſtin& from his. One of the efſential-differen 
ces between bodies and ſouls is this, the d 
are neceſſarily tranſported wherever. the mo- 
ing power carries them, the other ſuffer thens 
ſelves to-be moved only by the reaſon that e- 
lightens them. God could not give us inte 
ligence without giving us liberty. 

But could he not, . replied Cyrus, have hi- 


dered us from abuſing our liberty, by ſhewinghMſk wh 
us truth. with ſo clear an evidence, that i s not 
would have been impoſſibly to miſtake? wing i: 
the ſovereign Beauty diſplays his infinitely a: Cann 
tractive charms, they ſeize and engroſs tk Wmigh 
whole will, and make all inferior amiablene e and 
vaniſh, as the riſing ſun diſpels the ſhades melt 
night, The pureſt light, anſwered Eleazer, berty 
does not illuminate thoſe who will not ſee; plea 
now every finite intelligence may turn a il no 
his eyes from the truth I have already toll tre. 
you that ſpirits cannot inceſſantly conteupia py w 


- 
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 ſplendors- of the divine Elie nce; they are 
lieed from time to time to cover their laces; 
is then that ſeif- love may ſeduce them and, 
Ake them take an apparent good for a real. 
te; this falſe good may dazle them aud draw: 
em away from the true good. Selt-love 15: 
eparable from our nature God in loving. 
aſelf eſſentially loves order, becauſe HE Is. 
zDER; but the creature may love itlelf with- 
t loving order; to what degree of,perfeci- 
1 ſoever we ſuppoſe. it raiſed, it is ſtill finite, 
jd conſequently capable of purſuing, contra- 
to the will of the Creator, a good which ic. 
as not in its poſſeſſion; hence every created ſpi- 
t is neceſſarily and eſſentially fallible: to aſk 
hy God has made fallible intelligences, is to 
k why he has made them finite, or why 1 
as not created gods as n as bimſelf; 
ing impoſſible. 
Cannot God; continued Cyrus, employ. his: 
mighty power, to force free intelligences to 
e and reliſi truth? Under the empire of God 
imſelf, anſwered Eleazer, deſpotic rule and; 
berty are incompatible. God does every thing 
pleaſes in heaven and upon earth; but. he 
ill not employ his abſolute power to deſtroy 
© tree nature of intelligent beings; if he did, 
ey would act no longer ſrom choice but ne- 
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eeſſity; they would obey, but they would ug 
love: now-love is what God demands, and is 
the only worſhip worthy. of him; he does 1 
require it for any advantage to himſelf, but ſr 
the good of his creatures; he will have then 
happy and contribute to their own happinel 
happy by love, and by love of pure choice: i 
is thus that their merit augments their felicity, 

But could not the Deity, ſaid Cyrus, har 
employed infallible-means to ſecure the happ. 
neſs of intelligent beings, without violating 
their liberty; has he not a ſovereign domini 
on over ſpirits as well as bodies? can he nit 
change the moſt rebelfious«and: ſtubborn will, 
and make them pliable and ſubmiſſisve to hizor 
ders? in a word, could he not have found er 
pedients in the inexhauſtible treaſures of hi 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs, to ſubjed free 
agents as well as neceſſary ones to his eternal 
purpoſes? Doubtleſs, - anſwered Eleazar, nt 
cannot form too high an idea of the perſet- 
ons of the infinitely perfe& Being ; he will 
the happineſs of all intelligences, knovs all 
the means requiſite to accompliſh his will, and 
ſooner or later will render thoſe means able 
lately and infallibly efficacious without violat 
ing the liberty of ſpirits. The permiſſion 
fin, . expiatory pains, and all the. fatal cu 
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-nccs of our rebellion, are part of. thoſe - 
10s and of the plan: of his adorable provi- 
nce, God firſt exerted all the efforts of his 
wer, he exhauſted, ſo toſpeak,.all the trea- 
res of his wiſdom, he diſplayed all the charms 
bis goodneis, he. neglected nothing to. pre- 
at the all of ſpirits. Seeing at lait that he 
uld not keep them in the love of- order, with- 

t violating their liberty, he left them ſor a 
oment to the fatal conſequences of their wan- 
rings, becauſe he knew how to make all end 
1 the accompliſhment of his decrees, He who 
alls being out of nothing can draw an infinite 
od from a tranſient evil, order from confu- 
jon, the univerſal beauty of his work from a 
light blemiſh which he ſuffers in it, and the 
ermanent happineſs of all ſpirits from the mo- 
nentaneous pains which a ſmall number of in- 
iligences ſuffer by their own fault, All the 
teavenly hoſts are ſpectators of what paſſes here 
xelow, and are confirmed tor ever in the love 
order, by ſeeing the terrible effects and na- 

al conſequences of our unfaithfulneſs, 1 his 
the reaſon why God ſuffers evil for a mo- 
nent; our example is an eternal leſſon to all 
pirits, The conduct of God offends us only 
decauſe we are finite and mortal: we ſee nor 


e whole plan of it, we judge of it only by; 
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ſmall pieces. Let us raiſe our thoughts ab ng i 
this place of baniſhment, let us run overs time t 
the celeſtial regions, we ſhall ſee diſorder I owe 
evil no where but in this corner of the u at he 
verſe, The earth is but an atom in comp o4nef; 
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ſon of immenſity ; the whole extent of times 
but a moment in reſpect of eternity: theſe tw 
infinitely ſmall points will one day diſapper; 
yet a little moment and evil will be no more; 
but our limited minds and our ſelf-love mays 
nity objects, and make us look upon that poit 
which divides the two eternities as ſomething 

great, | 

Could not the infinite goodneſs of God, (i 
Cyrus, have brought back Ims offending eres 
tures to order without making them fuser 
a good father will never make uſe of puniſh- 
ments when he can gain lis children by mild 
nels, 

I have already told you, anſwered Elearar, 
that we are capable of a twofold happinel: 
ſhould: God, after our rebellion, continue to 
us the full enjoyment of created pleaſure, ve 
ſhould never aſpire to an union with the Cres 
tor; we ſhould content ourſelves with an it: 
ferior happineſs, without any endeavours tot 
tain to the ſupreme beatitude of our nature 


The only means to hinder free beings from te- 
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pſing into diſorder, is to make them feel for 

time the fatal conſequences of their error. 

od owes it to his Juſtice to puniſh the guilty, 

at he may not countenance crimes ; and his 

odneſs likewiſe requires it, in order to cor- 

and reform the criminal. Natural evil is 
ceſſary to cure moral evil; ſuffering is the 
ily remedy for fin. All will ſuffer more or 
ß in proportion. as they are more or leſs gone 
ray : thoſe who have never departed from 
eir duty, will for ever excell the reſt in know- 
dee and in happineſs; thoſe who delay their 
turn to it, will be always inferior to the o- 
ter in perfection and felicity. The return of 
irits to their firſt prineiple, reſembles the mo- 
on of bodies towards their centre; the near- 
they approach to it, the more their velocity 
gments, and conſequently thoſe who begin 
oner to return to their infinite centre will 
r ever outſtrip the reſt in their courſe, This 
the order eſtabliſhed by eternal Wiſdom, the 
amutable Jaw of diſtributive juſtice, from 
aich God cannot deviate, without being eſ- 
Entially wanting to himſelf, countenancing re- 
(lion, and expoſing all finite and fallible be- 
gs to the danger of diſturbing univerſal har- 
aony. You ſee in all this the conduct of a God, 
a Creator h drew ſpirits out of nothing 
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to make them happy, he puniſhes them d 
they may return into order, he ſuſpend; th 
exerciſe of his abſolute power, that by theh 
_cret ſprings. of an immutable wiſdom, go 
"neſs and. juſtice, he may make them accax 
pliſh freely his eternal purpoſes, 
I comprehend you, ſaid Cyrus; God ca 
not deprive us of liberty without depriving 
of intelligence; nor hinder us from being i; 
lible without making us infinite, nor prem 
our wandering without deſtroying our liben 
nor diſpenſe us from expiatory pains vitha 
violating his juſtice and ; goodneſs: ern 
from all paſſions, he has neither anger nor i 
- venge, he chaſtiſes only to amend, he pul 
es only to cure, he permits {in only that her 
not violate our liberty, he is tender of that 
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berty only that he makes us merit, he eul * 
that merit only to augment our happinel, ln preſc 
does not employ his almighty power to fat rodigi 
us to be happy, becauſe he will give us n the 
ternal pleaſure of contributing to our own He bo 
pineſs by love, and by a love of pure choice; les fo 
does good for the love of good, wichout k bis ma 
ing any need of our ſervices, without gin . 
any thing by our virtues, or loſing any d ſearc 

by our crimes, Such 1s the glory of the as def 


«of the Hebrews, of Him wAuO 1s, of che de mor 
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adent and ſelt · iumicient Being. No philoſo- 
er ever preſented me before with a chain of 
inciples and conſequences, thoughts and ſen- 
nents ſo worthy of eternal Nature, ſo conſo- 
tory to man, and ſo conformable to reaſon. 
This, continued Eleazar, is what even the un- 
rſtanding of man can ſuggeſt to render the ways 
Cod intelligible: it is thus that we confound 
aſon by reaſon itſelf; it is by theſe principles 
lat our doors ſilence the philoſophers of the 
entiles, who blaſpheme againſt the ſovereign | 
;{dom, becauſe of the evils and crimes which 
pen here. below, But yet our religion 
es not conſiſt in theſe ſpeculations ; it is not 
much a philoſophical ſyſtem as a ſuperna- 
ral eſtabliſhment ; Daniel will inſtruct you in 
- he is at this time the prophet of The Moft 
[izh the Eternal often ſhews him futurity 
preſent, and lends him his power to work 
rodigies ; he is ſoon to return to Babylon, he 
ill ſhew you the oracles contained in our ſa- 
ed books, and teach you what are the pur- 
ſes for which God intends. you. It was in 
is manner that the Hebrew Philoſopher in- 
ructed Cyrus, vainly ſtriving to fathom the 
nſearchable depths of divine wiſdom ; what 
as defective in his opinions, was ſet right by 
e more ſimple and ſublime inſtructions of Da- 
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Some days after, Amytis preſented Cyru 
Nabuchodonoſor, who received the young prize 
in a moſt friendly manner, and gave him a 
vourable audience: however, the nobles of i 
bylon, who fat in the king's council, repreſett 
ed in very ſtrong terms, that it might be da 
gerous to provoke the Median court at the pre 
ſent juncture, when the forces of the kingdo 
were much leſſened, and its treaſures exhauſt 
by the late troubles during the king's illnek; 
and that it would be better policy to fomꝶm 
the diviſions between the Medes and Pera ough 
in order to make them mutually weaken 
other, and ſo give the king of Babylon a fi 
occaſion of extending his conqueſts, But u 
buchodonoſor, who by the misfortunes he hal 
| ſuffered was cured of all ſuch falſe maxim 
did not go into theſe ambitious projects of l 
miniſters; and Cyrus obſerving his good d 
- poſitions, took that opportunity to lay beſt 
him the advantages he might find by an all 
ance with Cambyſes: he made the king f hunc 
fible that the Medes were the only rivals afl 
power in the Eaſt; that it could not be for l 
intereſt to let them grow more conſiderad 
by ſubjecting and oppreſſing the Perſians ; WhWations 
that he ſhould rather make the latter his fri 
who might ſerve as a barrier to his empire des, 2 
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* go before thee, I will humble the great on {iſing t 
of the earth, I will break in pieces the gates chose 
of braſs, and cut in ſunder the bars of iron, y d 
© and I will reveal to thee the hidden treaſure, 
and the ſecret of fecrets (a), that chou m- Nuts 
* eſt know that I the Lord, who have calle) es 
© thee by thy name, am the God of Iſrael, lun 
For Jacob my ſervant's fake, and Iſrael nuns 
© ele, I have even cafled thee by thy name,! 
* have ſurnamed thee, though thou haſt nc 
*known me. I am the Lord, and there is ne 
* elſe, there is no God beſides me. I form the 
light and create darkneſs.— l have made the 
© earth and created man upon it, I, even ny 
* hands, have ſtretched out the heavens, and 
© all their hoſt have I commanded, I hae l kn 
* raiſed him up in righteouſneſs, and] will d 


rect all his ways; he ftrall build my city, and o 
© he ſhall let go my captives, not for price uu al 
reward, ſaith the Lord of hoſts,” - "opp 


Cyrus was ſtruck with awe and reverence 
well as aſtoniſhment, to ſee ſo clear and ct 
eumſtantial a prediction, a thing unknown 10 
other nations; for there the oracles were 3 
ways obſcure and ambiguous. Eleazar (fa 
he to the prophet) has already ſhewn me, turn 
the great principles of your theology concei i high 

) Arcana Sceretorum, Iſaiah xiv. 3 vulg. ov he 
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mg the three ſtates of the world agree with 
thoſe of other nations. He has removed all 
py difficulties about the origin of evil, by prov- 
i the freedom of intelligent natures : he 
huts the mouth of impiety by his ſublime i- 
concerning the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, their 
oluntary fall, and their total reſtoration : 
ut he has ſaid nothing to me of the ſuperna- 
xral eſtabliſhment of your law. I conjure 
ou, by the God whom you adore, to anſwer 
ny queſtions: Has your tradition the ſame 
purce with that of other nations ? Has it been 
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rm th 
row ranſmitted to you by a purer channel? Was 
__ „ lawgiver a mere philoſopher, or a divine 


terſon ? 
know, anſwered Daniel, the endeavours 
ſuch our doors uſe, to accommodate religi- 
| to the taſte of the philoſophers ; but they 
e all bewildered and loſt in a crowd of un- 
ertain opinions: who can find out the ways 
God, or penetrate into his ſecret purpoſes ? 
thoughts are weak, and our conjectures 
in; the body, this earthly tabernacle, de- 
les the ſoul, and will not ſuffer it to reach 


ns, and 


will d- 
city, a 


price 0 


erence 2 
and cit 
znomn i 


were | 
zar (ſi loſe heights to which it fondly aſpires, It is 
me, urin that God has permitted evil, only that- 


might draw from it an infinite good; but 
ou he will accompliſh his purpoſe is a ſecret. 
K 3 0 
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hidden from the eyes of mortals. All the 
ſtems that can be imagined are either dangs 
rous or defective. The curioſity of ſeeing i- 
to every thing, explaining every thing, a 
adjuſting it to our imperfect notions, is the mut 
fatal diſeaſe of the human mind. The nol 
ſublime act of our feeble reaſon is to keep it 
ſelf filent before the ſovereign reaſon; let u 
leave to God the care of juſtifying one day the 
incomprehenſible ways of his providence, On 
pride and our impatience will not ſuffer u u 
wait for this unravelling; we would go befare 
the light, and by ſo doing we loſe the uſe ofit, 
(a) © Wo unto him that ſtriveth with his Mak 
© er, unto him who is but clay and a potlherd 
* of the earth. Forget therefore all the rei- 
ed ſpeculations of the philoſophers, I ihal 
ſpeak to you a more ſure and ſimple language; 
I ſhall propoſe nothing to you but ſuch trut 
as are ſupported by the univerſal tradition 
all nations, or elſe palpable facts, of which d 
eyes, ears, and all the ſenſes of men, arejudgs. 

The Eternal created our firſt parents in 
ſtate of innocence, happineſs and igmortality 
but the ambitious defire of increaſing tht 
knowledge, and of being as gods, carried iben 
to diſobey the orders of The Moſt High: d 


(a) Ifaiah xiv. 
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Vill. 4 
he tre driven from their habitation of delights, 
lang Wd their whole race was involved in their pus 


ment, as it had been in their crime: thus 


Ng its 
„ wi: were degraded in our origin, and blaſted 
ie mol our ſource, When mankind diſcontinued 

be juſt, they ceaſed to be immortal; ſuffer» 


ps followed cloſe upon crimes, and men were 
ndemned to a ſtate of pain and miſery, in 


Jay the er to make them aſpire perpetually after a 
e. Otter life, For the firſt ages after the fall, 
r us toWligion was not written; the moral part of it 
before 


vs found in reaſon itſelf, and the myſteries 
ſe of it were tranſmitted by tradition from the 
s Mal cients. As men lived then ſeveral ages, it 


ps eaſy to preferve that tradition in its purity. 
it the ſublime knowledge of the firſt men 
ning ſerved only to make them the more 
minal, the whole race of mankind, except 
family of Noah, was deſtroyed, in order 
ſtop the courſe of impiety and the increaſe 
nice: the fountains of the great abyſs were 
oken up, and the waters covered the earth 
th an univerſal deluge, of which there yet 
ſome traces in the traditions of all nations, 
| of which we ſee every day convincing 
vs, when we dig into the bowels of the 
„ TY The conſtitution of the world, which 
| | "P 
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had ſuffered by the fall, was impaired anew (8); hich | 
the juices of the earth were impoveriſhed aq iſhented 
ſpoilt by this inundation; the herbs and fru Wind ob 
had no longer the ſame virtue; the air load ihcad 2 
with an exceſſive moiſture ſtrengthened He N 
principles of corruption, and the life of nu [hou 
was ſhortened, The deſcendents of Noah, hat tt 
who ſpread themſelves over the face of the {iWCanaar 
whole earth, quickly forgot this terrible ei 
of the divine indignation; they corrupted tr ng f 
ways, and gave themſelves up to all wick nin; 
neſs, It was then that the Eternal reſolvedu e 
chuſe a peculiar people to be the depoſitary be Eg 
religion, morality and all divine truths, u er, 
they might not be debaſed and entirely o-Wi' all 
| ſcured by the imagination, paſſions and va undre 
reaſonings of men, The Sovereign Wiſdan*": 
choſe the moſt ſtupid and untractable pech The 
to be the guardian of his oracles. Thy an 
rians, Chaldeans and Egyptians, who were mug] 
minent for ſubtility of underſtanding and alt the = 
perior {kill in all the ſciences, might have det wothin 
ſuſpected of having mixed their own not chang 
and, reaſonings with the divine revelatios; The | 
but the Hebrews, among whom you have found - 1 
the ſublimeſt ideas of the Divinity and of 4 
rality, have nothing in their natural gel ot hea 


Whole 


(1) See M. de Meaux uniyerſal hiſtory, 


ich can make them ſuſpected of having in- 


vm. 
w(i); 


ed nd rated theſe truths. Abraham, by his faith 
i fri nd obedience, was found worthy to be the 
loads ad and the father of this happy people. 
ed the Fi: of High promiſed him, that his poſteri- 


of na ſhould be multiplied as the ſtars of heaven, 
Noa, Phat they ſhould one day poſſeſs the land of 
of tl C:naan, and that of his ſeed ſhould come the 


e ech WD: fire of Nations in the fulneſs of time, The 
d ther filing family of this patriarch, feeble in its be - 
vicked Minnings, went down to Egypt, where they be- 


ame very numerous, awakened the jealouſy of 
he Egyptians, and were reduced to a ſtate of 
ſlavery ; but having been tried and purified 
by all ſorts of afflictions for the ſpace of four 
undred'years, God raiſed up Moſes to deliver 
tem, 

The Moſt High, having firſt inſpired our de- 
merer with the pureſt wiſdom, lent him his 
Jmighty power to prove his divine miſſion by 
the moſt ſignal wonders ; theſe wonders were 
nothing leſs than a frequent and inſtantaneous 
changing of the order and courſe of nature, 
The haughty king of Egypt refuſed to obey 
the orders of the Almigbiy. Moſes terrified 
lis court with repeated ſigns of the vengeance 
af heaven: he ſtretched out his arm, and the 
whole kingdom felt its dreadful power; rivers 


ok VI 
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were turned into blood; ſwarms of venomors ui; tl 
inſects ſpread every where diſeaſes and dead: de 
prodigious lightenings with ſtorms of hail 4 Chtnin 
ſtroyed men, beaſts and plants; a thick dx Wiſh make 
neſs hid for three days all the luminarie i Nied tc 
heaven; and an exterminating angel deſtroy. WP* God 
ed in one night all the firſt-born of Egypt. podnel 
At length the people of God left the land ch an 
their captivity, and Pharaoh purſued then hom 
with a formidable army. A pillar of fire w Wiſnde1c: 
their guide by night, and a thick cloud by ay ongſt 
concealed their march from the purſuers. Mo em in 
ſes ſpake, the ſea divided, the Iſraelites went ich th 
through it on dry ground, and were no ſoone Wl ected 
Paſſed than the ſea returned to its ſtrength, d by 
and its impetuous waves ſwallowed up the in 160. 
fidel nation. Our fathers wandered in the Hd t 
ſart, where they ſuffered hunger, thirſt, a iP che 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons : they murmurel oles, 
againſt God: Moſes ſpake again, a miraculow itted 
flood deſcended from heaven; dry rocks ba rerlal 
came fountains of living water; the earth & nas 

e pu 


pened and ſwallowed up thoſe who refuſed to 
believe thepromiſes, unleſs they might fee ther 
accompliſhment, It was in this deſart that 
God himſelf publiſhed his holy law, and dic 
tated all the rites and ſtatutes of our religion, 
He called up our conductor to the top of mount 


le; it 
It it, 
ut c11 
Lover 
t leal 


k Vn 

10 na; the mountain trembled, and the voice 
Mong , ; 

death the Eternal was heard in thunders and 


-htnings : he diſplayed his dreadful power 
make an impreſſion upon hearts more diſ- 
oſed to be affected by fear than love. But 


Ir1es of 

el. Ne Cod appeared no leſs in the wonders of his 
g. oodneis, than in thoſe of his power. I he 
and gh and lofty One, who inhabits eternity, and 


hom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, 
pndeſcended to dwell in a viſible manner a- 


re vv 
7 dy on gt che children of Iſrael, and to direct 
Mö. Neem in all their ways. A moveable ſanctuary, 


ith the ark of the covenant, was formed and 
rected by his order, and the altar was ſancti- 
d by the preſence of the glory of The Moſt 


High, The rays of a heavenly light encom- 
1e de. aſſed the tabernacle; and God ſitting between 
and e cherubims from thence declared his will, 


ured oſes, by the command of God himſelf, com- 
alow WWP'tt<d to writing our law and our hiſtory, the 
8 by erlaſting proofs of his ſupreme goodneſs, 


nd of our ingratitude : a little before his death 
e put this book into the hands of all the peo- 
le; it was neceſſary at every inſtant to con- 
It it, in order to know not only the religious 
ut civil laws; each Hebrew is obliged to read 

t over once a year, and to tranſcribe the whole 
t leaſt once in his life, It was impoſlible to 
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alter or corrupt theſe ſacred annals, Without 
the impoſture's being diſcovered and puniſlel 
as high treaſon againſt God, and an attemyt 
againſt the civil authority, 

Moſes died; our fathers left the defar, 
nature was obedient to the voice of Joſhua, 
their new conductor; rivers ran back to thei 
fountain-head ; the ſun ſtood ſtill; the walk 
of a ſtrong city fell down at the approach d 
the ark; and the moſt courageous and war- 
like nations fled before the triumphant armies 
of Iſrael, who at length took poſſeſſion of the 
promiſed land. Miracles however do not chang 
the heart, even when they convince the u. 
derſtanding. The ſtrongeſt conviQtion is tuo 
weak to controul the violence of the paſſions 
Scarce was this ungrateful and inconſtant pe- 
ple ſettled in that land of delights, but the 
grew weary of being under the immediate g-. ¶ hem u 
vernment of Jehovah, and were defirous of WWitheleſs 
having a king to go before them like other n- ¶ Not ut 
tions, God gave them a king in his anger, Paiſed 
and the Hebrew government became mont. 
chical. Solomon, the viſeſt and moſt pacitc 
of our princes, erected a magnificent temple a 
Jeruſalem. The God of peace fixed his hab. 
tation upon mount Sion; the miracle of de 


ark was perpetuated, the glory of the Divi: fue c. 
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zjeſty filled the ſanctuary, oracles were given 
rom the moſt holy place as often as the high 
et went thither to enquire of the Lord. 
norder to perpetuate the memory of ſo many 
iracles, and to demonſtrate the truth of them 
) all future ages, Moſes, Joſhua, our Judges | 
nd our Kings, eſtabliſhed ſolemn feſtivals and 

uzuſt ceremonies: a numerous nation incre- 

Julous and rebellious, their kings, their prieſts, 

eir tribes which were often divided among 
hemſelves, concurred loudly, univerſally and 

uceefſively, to give teſtimony to thoſe miracles 
y laſting monuments perpetuated from gene - 

ation to generation, While the Iſraelites 

evered in their obedience, The Lord of Hoſts 
Fas their protector, and rendered them invin- 
ible as he had promiſed ; but as ſoon as they 
eparted from the law of their God, he gave 
hem up a prey to their fierce enemies; never- 
heleſs he chaſtiſed them like a father, and did 
tot utterly forfake them. In every age he 
aſed up prophets to threaten, inſtru and re- 
orm them, Theſe ſages being ſeparated from 
all terreſtrial pleaſures, united themſelves to 
he ſovereign truth; the eyes of the ſoul, 
rhich have been ſhut ſince the origin of evil, 
ere opened in theſe divine men to look into 
le counſels of Providence, and to know its 
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ſecrets, The heavy judgments of God fel eh, 
ten upon the ſtubborn and untractable Heb mer. 

and as often this choſen people was bro Bot w. 
back by the prophets to own and adore wii” die 
God of their fathers. At length they np, P! 
wholly carried away by that wretched ind ach Ca 
nation in all mortals to corporalize the Deity ophets 
and to form to themſelves a God with paſſa differ f 
like their own. The God of Abraham, fait gn 0 
ful in his threatenings as in his promiſes, ha miel, a 
humbled us for many years under the yoke « their « 
Nabuchodonoſor ; Jeruſalem is become deli”? dif 
late, and the holy temple an heap of ſtones the de 
vagabonds and captives in a ſtrange land, whit hut 
wander upon the banks of Euphrates and ſilent 
ly mourn when we remember Sion. But C 
having firſt raiſed up that proud conqueror u 
accompliſh his eternal purpoſes, then abaſd 
him in his anger. You have been witneſs bo tr 
of his puniſhment and of his delierance ; e 
vertheleſs the meaſure of the divine judgment 
upon the race of Abraham is not yet filled uy; 


it is you, O Cyrus, who are ordained by Tk prece 
Meft High to be their deliverer ; Jeruſalem vi carry 
be re-peopled, the houſe of the Lord re. buli us, or 


The 
ditinen 
but | 


and the glory of the latter temple, which mi 
one day be honoured with the preſence of the 
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eſſah, ſhall be greater than the glory of the 
mer, - 

But what, ſaid Cyrus, is the deſign of this 
v, dictated by God himſelf with ſo much 
mp, preſeryed by your fore-fathers with ſo 
uch care, renewed and confirmed by your 
ophets with ſo many miracles ? In what does 
differ from the religion of other nations ? The 
ſign of the law and the prophets, replied 
aniel, is to ſhew, that all creatures were pure 
their original ; that all men are art preſent 
ra diſtempered, corrupt and ignorant even 
the degree of not knowing their diſeaſe, and 
at human nature will one day be reſtored 
its perfection. The miracles and prodigies, 
which I have made you a recital, are, ſo to 
but the play of wiſdom to lead men in- 
d themſelves, and make them attend to thoſe 
ee truths which they will find written in 
eir own hearts, upon al nature, and in the 
hole plan of providence. The law of Moſes is but 
unfolding of the law of nature; all its mo- 
precepts are but means more or leis remote, 
carry us to what may ſtrengthen divine love 
us, or to preſerve us from what may weaken 
The burnt-offerings, the purifications, the 
linences, all the ceremonies of our worſhip 


but ſymdols to repreſent the ſacritice of the 
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paſſions, and to ſhadow out the virtues neceſ 
ſary to re-eſtabliſh us in our primitive purity 
thoſe who ſtop at the letter find expreſlions; 
our ſacred bcoks that ſeem to humanize n 
Deity, promiſes that do not appear to have: 
ny relation to immortality, and ceremonis 
which they think unworthy of the ſoverey 
Reaſon : but the true ſage penetrates into the 
hidden meaning, and diſcovers myſteries 
them of the higheft wiſdom. The foundati 
of the whole law, and of all the propheciei 
the doctrine of a nature pure in its originah 
corrupted by fin, and to be one day reſtore 
Theſe three fundamental truths are repreſent 
ed in our hiſtory under various images, I 
bondage of the Iſraelites in Egypt, their jou 
ney through the deſart, and their arrival inthe 
promiſed land, repreſent to us the fall of ſor 
their ſufferings in this mortal life, and the 
return to their heavenly country. The hiddn 
meaning does not deſtroy the literal ſenſe, u 
does the letter of the law exclude allegory; 
is equally profane to deny the one, or to deſp 
the other, Theſe three principles, the 
of which are to be found in all religions, u 
been tranſmitted from age to age from the & 
luge to our time; Noah taught them to I 
children, whoſe poſterity ſpread them a, 
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ds over all the earth; but in paſſing from 
nouth to mouth they have been altered and 
bſcured by the imagination of the poets, the 
uperſtition of the prieſts, and the different 
enius of each nation, We find more remark- 
ble footſteps of them among the Orientals and 
oyptians than any where elſe; becauſe Abra- 
im (a), our firſt patriarch, who was famous 
Aſia, renewed them here, and becauſe the 
ple of God were a long time in captivity on 
te banks of the Nile: but theſe ancient truths 
ave been no where preſerved in their perfect 
ity, except in the oracles written by our 
w-giver, our hiſtorians and our prophets, 
But this is not all: there is a myſtery which 
no where unfolded but in our religion, and 
which I would not ſpeak to you, O Cyrus, 
you were not the anointed of Th Moft High, 
d his ſervant choſen ſor the deliverance of 
people. The prophecies mention two ad- 
ts of the Meſſiah, one in ſuffering, the other 
glory, The Great Emanuel will, many 
es before his triumphant appearance in the 
buds, live here upon earth in a ſtate of hu- 
lation: he will expiate fin by the ſacrifice 
himſelf before he reſtores the univerſe to its 
a) See Joſ Ant. lib, 1. cap. 7, & 8. Eupolem, apud 


led. & Voſſ. de Thiloſoph. Oe 1. P. 3 
Vor. II. 
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radical. fulneſs of the God-head: he is not a free 
duction of the power of Tus MosT Hicn, 
thou: a neceſſary emanation from his ſubſtance, 
|| other beings, how exalted ſoever, whether 
 havinſecels or archangels, Seraphim or Cherubim 
re drawn out of nothing and may return to 
be gu hing again; but He is a pure ſtream flow- 
ut g from the glory of the Almighty, the bright- 
z00dreWef of the everlaſting light, the unſpotted 
nimurrror of the majeſty of God, and the expreſs 
nage of his goodneſs : he is of the ſame eſ- 
Ince, he has the fame attributes, but who can 
eclare his generation? let us not raſhly pry 


o know, that the Defire of Nations will ap- 
Peri r upon the earth to bear our griefs, that he 
ill be wounded for our a z and brui- 
| for our iniquities. 

wür But what neceſſity is there, cried cut Cyrus, 

r this great ſacrifice? has God any need of 
bloody victim to appeaſe his wrath ? can the 
finite Goodnefs require ſuch a cruel holo- 


th which you reproach our prieſts, God has 
0 need, replied Daniel, of an inhuman ſacri- 


intenance the rebellion of ſpirits and contra- 
ad himſelf ſhould he pardon the criminal with - 
| L 2. 


Ito thoſe impenetrable ſecrets; it is ſufficient 


auſt? beware of falling into the ſame error 


ice to pacify his vengeance, but he would 


— 
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out ſhewing his abhorrence of the crime, aui 
diſplay the whole extent of his goodneſs with- 
out aſſerting the prerogatives of his holinek, 
The divine Emanuel will leave the boſom tide 
his Father, and remain long upon earth exiſt. | 
from his preſence; the living image of the ma : 
jeſty of God will take on him the form of a ſer- 
vant; the eternal Wokrp will become a mut 
babe, a man'of ſorrows, and acquainted with 
grief; the brightneſs of the unereated Light 
will ſuffer an eclipſe that will terrify the Serv 
phim and Cherubim; he will ſhew by his ang 
hilation the homage that is due to the ETI - 2 
NAL ; by his humiliation the injuſtice of cla that 
pride; by his ſufferings the neceſſity of our ei 
piatory pains ; and laſtly, by his agony and eg . 
inexpreſſible anguiſh which our iniquities vil. fron 
cauſe him, the infinite averſion of the Mo .1 otl 
H1GcH to the violation of order, Tis by thu 
means that he will reconcile the juſtice of 6 ws, 5. 
with his mercy, repair the wrong done to li des, th 
laws, and be at the ſame time both a facriony. ve. 
for ſin and a model of all virtue. The bilo... 
of his conflicts and triumphs will, be for c; he ,,. 
recorded in the regiſters of heaven, and g dictior 
eternal teſtimony to the divine Wiſdom, C auatio- 
neſs and Juſtice, I ſee from afar that on, re 
which will be the conſolation of the jult u opinio 
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aui joy of angels: all the heavenly powers will 
wih. preſent at this myſtery, and adore its depth; 
ines errals will ſee nothing but the ſhell and the 


om e 
exiled 
e 14s 
a ſer» 


ntfide, Thoſe Hebrews who expect only a 
numphant Meſſiah will not comprehend this 
| advent; the pretenders to wiſdom in all 
tions, who judge only by appearances, will 
meh apheme againſt what they underſtand not : 
I with , the moſt juſt among men will in this life 
Ligit eonly as in a myſtery the beauty, extent and 
I cceſſity of that great ſacrifice, | 
au The prince of Perſia was ſtruck by this diſ- 
Eri ere and wavered in his thoughts; he percei- 
d that all the diſcoveries made by Zoroaſter, 
ermes, Orpheus and Pythagoras were but im- 
ect traces and chance rays of the tradi- 
n from Noah: in Perſia, Egypt, Greece and 
all other nations he had found only obſcure, 
certain and looſe opinions; but with the He: 
ws, he had found books, prophecies and n i- 
cles, the authority of which was inconteſti- 
e. Nevertheleſs, he ſaw the truth only as 
rongh a cloud, his heart was not yet touch- 
ʒ he waited for the accompliſhment of Iſaiah's 
liftion,  Danie} was not ignorant of the 
uation of his mind, and ſaid to him: O 
us, religion is not a ſyſtem of philoſophi- 
opinions; nor yet a hiſtory of miracles, or 
"= by 
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ſupernatural. events, but a ſcience that diu NerO. 
the heart and fills it with godlike ſentiment, 
a ſcience which God reveals only to pure minds 
to know the ſecrets of religion, to feel its ener 
gy,. a ſuperior power to man mult deſcend in- 
to you, become abſolute maſter of you, and n- 
viſh you from yourſelf: your heart will the 
feel thoſe truths which your underſtanding} 
now but a ſmall glimpſe. of. The time for thi 
is not yet come, but it approaches (5) ; uti 
that happy moment, be content with knowug 
that the God of Iſrael loves you, will go befor 
you, and will accompliſh his will by you: th 
accompliſhment will be an invincible proof 
the truth of all I haye ſaid to you. Make hal 
to verify his oracles, and return with ſpeed i 
to Perſia, where your preſence is neceſſary, 

The young hero ſoon after left Babylon; 
the year following Nabuchodonoſor died, and 
his ſucceſſors broke the alliance ſworn betwert 
the Aſſyrians and Perſians, Cyrus ſpent twet 
ty whole years in war with the Aſſyrians an 
their allies: the ſeveral nations of the eaſt d 
ſerving his moderation in the mid of triumpls 
willingly ſubmitted to his empire, and the cov 
queſts made by his humanity we more num: 
rous than thoſe of his ſword, Being ever 


. 
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merous as invincible, he made no other uſe 
ridory than to render the vanquiſhed hap» 
„ and employed his power only to make juſ- 
ce flouriſh and to eſtabliſh and maintain the 
wy 8 laws. The taking of Babylon 
e him maſter of all the Eaſtfrom the rivet 
dus to Greece, and from the Caſpian ſea to 


b extremities of Egypt. Seeing then the en- 
"5 m accompliſhment of Iſaiah's prediction, his 
ws affected with the truths. he 


u learned from Daniel; the miſt before his 

ee vas totally diſpelled, he openly avowed 
beim ie God of Iſrael, and, releaſed the Hebrews 
n their captivity by this ſolemn edict, which 
« publiſhed throughout the whole extent of 
lis vaſt dominiong, ** Thus faith Cyrus, king 
' of Perſia, The Lord God of heaven hath 
giren me all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
" he hath charged me to build him a houſe 
«at Jeruſalem which is in Judah. Whoever 
* among you is of his people, his God be with 
him: and let him go up to Jeruſalem and 
ch baild the houſe of the Lord God of Iſrael, 
he is the God,” 
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1. fe We be to inflre FRE. er 
notes in the inat x of the foregoin 
Hook” but as thEartending to fach remat 
Foul Have diverted the reader's mind 700 
GR from the pr een, fubject, 1 thought it 
better t. to digeſt r erh into the form of a di 
cpu „ which 1 divide into two parts. 
Fe "Reff 1 ſhall ſhew, that the moſt celebrate 
Philoſo hers of all ages and all countries hat 
had che, notion of a a ſupreme Deity, who Pro- 
duced the world by: his power, and governs t 
Gar wiſdom, From the ſecond it will peut 


. 4 3 


revealed religion, "with regard. to the three 
ſtates of the world, to be found in the myidy 
logy of all nations, 
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P:'A RF). 4 
Of the TuzoLOGY of the PAGANS. | 


0 begin with the Magi or Perſian philo- 
ſophers; according to the teſtimony of 
gerodotus (a), the antient Perſians had nei- 
er ſtatues, nor temples, nor altars: They 
think it ridiculous (ſays this author) to fancy, 
ſike the Greeks, that the gods have an human 

ſhape, or derive their original from men, 
They chooſe the higheſt mountains for the 
place of their ſacrifice : they uſe neither Tiba- 
yons, nor muſic, nor hallowed bread; but 
when any one has a mind to ſacrifice, he leads 
the victim into a clean place, and wearing a 
wreath of mirtle about his Tiara, invokes the 
god to whom he intends to offer it. The 
rieſt is not allowed to pray for his own pri- 
rate good, but for that of the nation in ge- 
teral; each particular member finding his be- 
fit in the proſperity of the whole.” + 
Strabo (5) gives the ſame account of the an- 
it Perſians, * They neither erected ſtatues 


O01 


e) Herod, Clio. lib. 1. p. $6. Sect. 131. Edit. Franco. 
__ | | 


) Strabo lib, 15. p. 732. Edit. Paris. 1630. 


- © it for the deities, ſaying, that God deſires no- 
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© nor altars (fays this hiſtorian) they ſacrificed 
in a clean place and upon an eminence where 
© they offered up a victim crowned, When 
© the prieſt had cut it into ſmall pieces, every 
© one took his ſhare, They left no portion d 


thing but the ſoul of the victim. The or 
entals, full of the notion of tranſmigration i. 
magined, that the victim was animated wh 
criminal ſoul, whoſe expiatory pains were c 
pleated by the ſacrifice, 

The Perſians indeed, as well as other! 
gans, worſhipped the fire, the ſun, and th 
ftars :- but we ſhall ſee that they conſidered 
them only as viſible images and ſymbols of 
ſupremc God, whom they believed to be the 
ſovereign Lord of nature, Plutarch has le 
us, in his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, a fragment 
of the Theology of the Magi. This philok 
phical hiſtorian affures us, that they called the 
great God, Oromazes, or the principle of light 
that produced every thing, and worketh all i 


' cellent 
' of all! 


all (c). They admitted however another 6c 5 
but of an inferior nature and order, whom t The 

called (d) Mythras or the Middle God, II Twp 
(e) Plut. de Iſid. et Oſir. Edit. Paris, 1645. P. 37% "4 

| * 


* (f) Eu 
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feak of him ſometimes as a being co · eternal 
vith the ſupreme Divinity, and at other times 
« the firſt production of his power (). 

The fineſt definition we have of the Deity a- 
pong all the writings of the antients, is that 
if Zoroaſter. It has been tranſmitted down to- 
1 by Euſebius in his Preparatio Evangelica ; 
u author ſo far from being over favourable to 
the Pagans, that he makes it his buſineſs conti- 
wally to expoſe and degrade their philoſophy. 
and yet he ſays, that he had read theſe expreſs 
words in a book of Zoroaſter that was extant. 
i his time, and known by the title of, The ſa- 
red collection of Perſian monuments, 

© (f)) God is the firſt of all incorruptible be- 
tings, eternal and unbegotten : he is not com- 
' pounded of parts: there is nothing equal to 
kim, or like him. He is the author of alb 
good, and entirely diſintereſted ; the moſt ex- 
' cellent of all excellent beings, and the wiſeſt 
' of all intelligent natures ;, the father of equi- 
'ty, the parent of good laws, ſelf. inſtructed, 
' ſelf-ſufficient, the firſt former of nature. 
The modern writers among the Arabians 
and Perſians, who have preſerved to us what 
remains of the antient doctrine of Zoroaſter a- 
(e) See Cudworth's intel. ſyſtem, p. 288. 

(f) Euſcb, Præp. Evang. lib, 1. P. 4%, Edit, Paris, 
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mong the Guebri or worſhippers of the fn 
maintain that the firſt Magi admitted only on ping * 
eternal principle of all things. Abulfeda, H 
ed by the famous Dr, Pocock, ſays, that x Jacory 
cording to the primitive doctrine of the Per 
ans (g). God was prior to both light a | 
« darkneſs, and had exiſted from all eternity At vn 
an adorable ſolitude, without any companioh 
© or rival.“ Sariſthant, quoted by Dr, Hy: 
fays, * That the firſt Magi (4) did not bd it of 
© upon the good and evil principles as co-eter 
nal; they thought that light was indeed 
* ternal; but that darkneſs was produced i 
time by the diſſoyalty of Ahriman, chief « 
© the genii. f | 

M. Bayle affirms in his dictionary, that th 
ancient Perſians were all Manicheans; bu 
however he came to entertain this notion, l 
muſt certainly have given it up, if he had con 
ſulted the original authors: a method whid 
that famous critic did not always take, Mt 
had a genius capable of going to the botton 
of any ſubject whatever; but he wrote ſome f 
times in a hurry, and treated fuperficially i '"v 
graveſt and moſt important ſubjects. Beſide 
(8) Pocock ſpeci, hiſt, Arab. p. 146. 


221 5 390, | 
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gte is no clearing him from the charge of 
ing too much the diſmal obſcurity of ſcep- 
alm; he is ever upon his guard againſt all ſa- 
5 dry ideas in religion; he ſhews with art 
d ſubtlety all the dark ſides of the queſtion, 
t he very rarely repreſents it in that point of 
ct which ſhines with evidence, What en- 
miums would he not have merited, had he 
wloyed his admirable talents more for the 
melt of mankind ? . 
Such was the Theology of the zutient perſi- 
s, which in the foregoing work I have put 
the mouth of Zoroaſter; and the Egyptians 
ad much the ſame principles. There is no- 
ng more abſurd than the notion generally 
jen us of their Theology; nor is any thing 
re improbable than the allegorical ſenſe 


; by 

4 ech certain authors fancy they have diſco- 
4 cl in their hieroglyphics. On one hand, it 
which dard to believe that human nature could e- 


, ink fo low as to adore inſets, reptiles and 
bottal nt (which they fee produced, growing and 
Jr Jag every day) without aſcribing certain di- 
e virtues to them, or conſidering them as 
atok of ſome inviſible power. In the moſt, 
ebarous countries we {till find ſome know- 
ige of a ſuperior Being, which is the object 


ar hope and fear of the moſt ſtupid ſava- 
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ges. But though we ſhould ſuppoſe there x 
Fome nations in the world ſunk into fo groſs a 
agnorance as to have no notion of a Deity, ye 
It is certain that Egypt cannot be charged wi 
ſuch a degree of ſtupidity, All hiſtorians, a 
well ſacred as prophane, agree in ſpeaking o 
of this people as the wiſeſt of all nations; a 
one of the encomiums that the holy Spirit give 
to Moſes, is, that he was learned in all the vi 
dom of the Egyptians. Would the Holy Ghf 
ever have fpeken in ſuch a manner of a natio 
ſo ſenſeleſs as to worſhip onions, crocodiles ant 
the moſt deſpicable reptiles? On the othe 
Hand, there are certain modern writers wh 
exalt the Theology of the Egyptians too hig 
and fancy that rhey find in their hieroglyphic 
all the myſteries of the chriſtian religion. 4 
ter the deluge, Noah doubtleſs would not le 
his children ignorant of the great principles 
religion, with regard to the three ſtates of mat 
kind; and that tradition might have ber 

ſpread from generation to generation over 
the nations of the world: but we ſhould ne 
infer from thence, that the Heathens had 2 
clear notions of the divine Nature and the Mt 
ſias, as the Jews had themſelves, Such a ſpWnagina 
poſition, far from doing honour to Holy WIH (i) ply 
would only derogate from its dignity, I |) wid 
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mdeavour to keep the juſt medium between 
theſe two extremes, | 

plutarch, in his treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, tells 
; (i) that the theology of the Egyptians had 
two meanings; the one holy and fymbolical, 
the other vulgar and literal; and conſequent- 

that the figures of animals which they had 
n their temples, and which they ſeemed to a- 
bre, were only ſo many hieroglyphics to re- 
breſent the divine attributes. Purſuant to this 
litinRion, he ſays, that Oſiris ſignifies the ac- 
ve principle, or the moſt holy being (4); Iſis 
ie wiſdom or rule of his operation; Orus the 
I production of his power, the model or plan 
by which he produced every thing, or the 
archetype of the world. We ſhall fee hereaf- 
er whether it be reaſonable to think, that the 
Pagans had ever any knowledye of a trinity of 
liſtin& perſons in the indiviſible unity of the 
Ivine nature. Thus much at leaſt is plain, 
at the Chaldeans and Egyptians believed all 
e attributes of the Deity might be reduced 
to three; power, underſtanding, and love. 
n reality, whenever we diſengage ourſelves 
Mm matter, impoſe ſilence on the ſenſes and 
magination, and raiſe our thoughts to the 
(1) Plut. de Iſid. et Ofir. p. 354. 

&) Ibid. p 373, 374. 375. 
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contemplation of the infinitely infinite Being IId th 
we find that the eternal eflence preſents itel viſe, d 
to our mind, under the three forms of power, . (or, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. Theſe three attribute andity 


comprehend the totality of his nature, and "ey 
whatever we can conceive of him. Not u abject 

ſpeak therefore of the primitive tradition, Wihrdina 
which might poſlibly be the ſource of tl 
three ideas concerning the divine nature, it i F gre: 
nothing extraordinary, if the Egyptians and 0 
rientals, who had very refining metaphylica 
Heads ſhould of themſelves have diſcovered 
them. The Greeks and Romans were fonde 
of the ſciences which depend on ſenſe and imi-MWrimitiy: 
gination : and for this reaſon we find their MyWiſthe plac 
thology ſeldom turns upon any thing but tie 
external operations of the Deity in the produc-Wperior 
tions of nature, whereas that of the former or deiti 
chiefly regards his internal operations and 2. philo: 
tributes. pital i. 

By the help of theſe principles the Theoloy 
of the Pagans may be reduced to three prind 
pal divinities, without doing violence to orig Ne bee; 
nal authors, and without racking one's brut gods 
to digeſt their ideas, which are often very cm, Aur 
fuſed, into an intelligible ſyſtem. They wr Se E 
verſally acknowledged one Supreme God, whou Wi. Pu.! 
they conſidered as the ſource of the divinity, 
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ad the author of all beings: a goddeſs his 
vie, daughter or ſiſter, whom they repreſent- 
| ſometimes as the principle of the divine fe- 
undity, at other times as an emanation from 
bs wiſdom, and often as the companion and 
abjet of his operations; and laſtly, a ſu- 
bordinate god, the ſon and viceroy of the Su- 
eme. And thus we find among the Perſians 
e great Oromazes, the goddeſs Mythra, and 

god Mythras: among the Egyptians Oſi- 

s, Iſis and Orus; among the Greeks Jupiter, 
linerya and apollo. 

In proportion as men departed from their 
rimitive ſimplicity, and as imagination took 
e place of reaſon, the poets multiplied the 
mes and images of theſe gods, and the three 
uperior divinities were loſt in a croud of infe- 
or deities, It is nevertheleſs certain, that the 
[) philoſophers always preſerved: thoſe three 
pital ideas. Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, 
rphyry, Jamblichus, Plutarch, Macrobius 
ad all the philoſophical writers whoſe works 
ave been tranſmitted to us, and who ſpeak of 
le gods of Egypt and Greece, aſſure us that 
ua, Amoun, Oſiris, Apis, Serapis and Anu- 
(1) Se Huet. Dem. Evang, Jambl. de Myſt. Egypt. p. 
jo. Put. Iſis and Oſir. p. 32 7. Macrob, lib, 1. Saturn. 
v. Intel. Syſtem, from p. 484 to 494. 7; 
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bis are the ſame; that Mars, Mercury, A. 
lo, Hercules, and Jupiter the conductor are 
ſo the ſame ; that Cybele, Venus, Urania, Ju 
no, Minerva, Phebe and Proſerpine are in lit- 
manner one and the ſame. Whence we m 
fairly conclude, without falling into chimer; 
cal conjectures, that Oromaxes, Oſiris, Coelu 
Saturn and Jupiter Olympius are different name 
to expreſs the one ſupreme God; that Mythra, 
tis, Cybele, Urania, Juno and Minerva dene 
the different attributes of the ſame. goddek;; 
and laſtly that Mythras, Orus, Mercury, 4 
pollo, Hercules, and Jupiter the conductor we 
ſeveral titles of the middle god, univerſally ac 
knowledged by the Pagans. 
I know that the modern. materialiſts hay 
endeavoured to reduce all the Pagan divinitie 
to one god and one goddeſs, which according 
to them, expreſs only the two principles of naWtached t 
ture, whereof one is active, or the infinite fore cal geni 
the cauſe of all the motions we behold in the to any'g 
univerſe; the other paſſive, or the exten To re 
matter, which is the ſubject of alt the ſom Keatiſe 
produced by that moving force: this idea i 45 he 
by far poſterior to that of the Oriental, E id to 
gyptians and firſt Greeks, concerning the thret medy c 
forms of the divinity, It was neither retet 22nder 
ed nor known, in the ſenſe of the meterialily (m)-Pa 
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ſue by the diſciples of Epicurus, as we ſhall ſee 
kereafter. 

This diſtinction of the gods into the * 
daſſes, and that of the world into three ſtates, 
nay be of great ſervice to clear up the confu- 
fon of the antient Mythologies, I will ven- 
tire to ſay, that neither Scaliger, nor Bochart 
nor Graevius, nor Gronovius, nor M. Huet, 
could ſucceed in this enterprize, becauſe they 
were men of more learning than philoſophy: 
Grammarians, Critics, and thoſe perfons of 
lrong memories, who employ themſeives whol 
y in the ſtudy of words and facts are rare- 
remarkable for a nice examination of prin- 
ciples, and are not always capable of enter- 
ng into the ſenſe of the philoſophers of diſtin- 
guſhing the ſubtility of their ideas, I confefſs 
indeed, that it is dangerous to be too much at- 
ached to ſyſtems, but yet without a ſyſtemati- 
cal genius it is ĩimpoſſible to carry the ſciences 
to any great perfection. 

To return to Plutareh. He concludes his- 
reatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris in this manner (n): 
As he who reads the works of Plato may be 
ſaid to read Plato, and he who ads the co- 
medy of Menander may be ſaid to act Me- 
nander; ſo the ancients gave the name of 

(m)" Page 357 and 378. 
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gods to the various productions of the Deity, 
Plutarch had ſaid a little before, That care 


* ſhoul@'be taken not to transform, diſſolve adi rige 
* ſcatter the divine nature into rivers, wind blows 
© vegetables, or bodily forms and motions llfus, 
© This would be as ridiculons as to imagine unde 
© that the ſails, the cables, the rigging and th hood ſc 
anchor are the pilot: 6r'tlat the thread, th | lad. 
* woof, and ſhuttle are the weaver. Such ſenſe hungen 

© leſs notions are an indignity to the heaven kde E. 
powers, whom they blaſpheme whilſt he > 
give the name of gods to beings of an inſen ey 
« ſible, inanimate and corruptible nature Cie 
Nothing, as he goes on, that is without A K 
ſoul, nothing that is material and to be p- py 
* ceived by our ſenſes, can be God, Nor yt 11 
muſt we imagine that there are differet u 1 0 
gods, according to the different countries ( ON 
* Greeks and Barbarians, Northern and Sout! . Al 
ern people. As the ſun is common to all t bibles 

world, though called by different names feinto 
different places; ſo there is but one ſole wald d. 
« preme mind or reaſon, and one and the lan de 
© providence that governs the world, thong * hg 
he is worſhipped under different names, al BY: I 
has appointed ſome inferior powers for | bs 3 


« miniſters.” Such, according to Plutarch, 


8 
= | 
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he doctrine of the firſt Egyptians with re 
o the divine nature. 
Origen, who was contemporary with Platarck; 
flows:the ſame principles in his book againſt 
(elfus, a Pagan philoſopher, who pretended 
underſtand Chriſtianity, becauſe he under 
hood ſome ceremonies of that religion, though 
ke had never entered into the ſpirit of it. Now 
(rigen exprefles himſelf in this manner: () 
The Egyptian philoſophers have ſublime no. 
tions with regard to the divine nature,which 
they keep ſecret, and never diſcover to the 
people but under a veil of fables and allego- 
ries, Celſus is like a man who has travelled 
into that country; and though he has con- 
rerſed with none but. the 1gnorant vulgar, 
jet takes it into his head, that he underſtands 
the Egyptian religion. All the Eaſtern na- 
tions, the Perſians, the Indians, . the Syrians, 
wonceal ſecret myſteries under their religious 
ables, The wiſe men of all thoſe religions 
be into the ſenſe and true meaning of them, 
Flt the vulgar go no further than the ex- 
rior ſymbol, and ſee only the bark that co- 
rs them. 
Let us next hear the teſtimony of Jambli- 
Ws, who had ſtudied the religion of the E- 
0 Orig, contra Cell. lib. 1. p. 11. 
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BY „and underſtood. it throughly, H hir 
lived in the beginning of the third century de fir 
and was a diſciple of the famous Porphyr; Wi ought 
As both St. Clement (e) and St, Cyril of Ale That 
andria (p) aſſure us, there were at that tin l- di 
: -a great many Egyptian books extant, hie ent pr 
have fince been loſt : ſeveral of theſe were hig led in 
ly reſpected for. their antiquity, and aſeribeWſ'is will 
to Hermes Triſmegiſtus, or one of his firſt di ⁰ 0 
ciples. Jamblichus had read theſe books, which 1 us, * 
had been tranſlated by the Greeks, and this i lt th 
the account that he gives of the Theoloz , ANC 
which they taught. According to the Eg 
© tians, Eicton, or the firſt God, exiſted in hi The 
* ſolitary unity before all things (9). He is tie 
© fountain and original of every thing chat e ſuits, | 
© ther has underſtanding or is to be underſtool Nes 
He is the firſt principle of all things, ell. H * ny 
« ficient,: incomprehenſible, and the father ol a ated 
© all eſſences. Hermes ſays likewiſe, * That igen you 
this ſupreme God has conſtituted anoth don, th 
© God, called Emeph, to be head over all ſpi- emplat 
© rits whether etherial, empyrean, or celeſtial,” ol 
* and that this ſecond God, whom he fliles deff un 0! 
guide, is a wiſdom that transforms and cot · his 1 
verts into itſelf all ſpiritual Beings, He male be an h 
(o) Strom. I. 6. p. 133. (p) Contra Julian, lid, . aer 


; (2) Jamb, de Myſt. Egyp. Ed, Lugd. 154, 153. 744 
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[ 

y. HAlcothing ſuperior to this god-guide, but only 

entury Wi the firſt intelligent, and firſt intelligible, who 
rphyrr WWF ought to be adored in ſilence.“ He adds, 

of Alen That the ſpirit which produceth all things 
at tim bas different names, according to his differ- 

which ent properties and operations; that he is cal- 

e high bed in the Egyptian language Amoun, as he 


is wiſe; Prha, as he is the life of all things; 
and Ofiris, as he is the author of all good.” 
Thus, according to Jamblichus, it is evident 
that the Egyptians admitted only one princi- 

and a middle god, like the Mythras of the 


The notion of a ſpirit conſtitated by the ſu- 
preme' God, to be the head and guide of all 
ſpirits, is very ancient. The Hebrew doctors 
believed that the ſoul of the Meſſias was crea- 
ed from the beginning of the world, and ap- 
pointed to preſide over-all the orders of intel- 
lgences, This opinion was founded on a no- 
tion, that finitenatures cannot inceſſantly con- 
template the brightneſs and glories of the di- | 
me eſſence; and muſt neceſſarily ſometimes 
turn off their view, and adore the Creator 
con · in his work; that at ſuch times there muſt 
be an head to lead ſpirits through all the re- 
dons of immenſity, and ſhew them all its beau - 
4 and wonders. 
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To have a more perfect knowledge of the 
Theology of the Orientals and Egyptians, it 


ever AC 
may not be improper. to examine that of the Wl | ſupr 
Greeks and Romans, which is derived origi- Wl ery an 
ginally from it. The philoſophers of Greece te phi 
went to ſtudy wiſdom in Aſia and Egypt. Tha-WW thinkin 
les, Pythagoras, Plato, drew the beſt of their works v 
knowledge from thence. The traces of orien- de far 
tal tradition are now indeed in a manner worn Wl vrote | 
out: but as there are ſeveral monuments of the Wi them(el 
Theology of the Greeks ſill preſerved, we may vere th 


judge of the maſters by their diſciples, 

We muſt however diſtinguiſh between the 
gods of the poets and thoſe of the philoſophers, 
Poetry deifies all the various parts of nature, 
and gives ſpirit to bodies, as well as body to 
ſpirits : It expreſſes the operations and proper- 
ties of matter by the actions and paſſions of 
ſuch inviſible powers, as the Pagans ſuppoſed 
to be directors of all the motions and events 


This ab 
Cedreny 


that we ſee in the univerſe, The poets paß Th. 
in a moment from allegory to the literal ſenſe, ¶ nd pri 
and from the literal ſenſe to allegory ; from tings, 
real Gods to fabulous Deities : and this occali- ¶ that ; 
ons that jumble of their images, that abſurdi · Wl i iſe 
ty in their fictions, and that indecorum in their 


expreſſions, which are fo juſtly condemned by 
the Philoſophers, Notwithſtanding this mul- 
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wlieation of inferior Deities, theſe poets how- 
wer acknowledged that there was but one on- 
l ſupreme God, This will appear from the 
ery ancient tradirions which we ſtill have of 
he philoſophy of Orpheus. I am far from 
tinking that Orpheus was the author of thoſe 
works which go under his name : I believe with 
the famous Grotius, that thoſe books were 
vote by the Pythagoreaus, who profeſſed 
themſelves diſciples of Orpheus : but whoever 
vere the authors of theſe writings, it is certain 
that they are older than Herodotus and Plato, 
ud were in great eſteem among the heathens; 
ſ that by the fragments of them ſtill preſer- 
ied, we may form a judgment of the ancient 
Theology of the Greeks, I ſhall begin with 
be abridgment which Timotheus the Coſmo- 
wapher gives us of the doctrine of Orpheus, 
This abridgment is preſerved in Suidas (ry, 
Cedrenus (/ and Euſebius. 

There is one unknown Being exalted above 
nd prior to all things, the author of all 
things, even of the aether and of every thing 
that is below the aether; this exalted being 
12 and wiſdom; which three names 
apreſs only one and the ſame power, which 
cew all beings, viſible and inviſible, out of 
1% Suidas de Orph, 350, ( Cedrenus, p. 47» 


— 
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nothing.“ It appears by this paſſage, that a1 
the doctrine of the creation, (or the produgi. zonautii 
on of ſubſtances) and that of the three forms his (: 
.of the Divinity were not unknown to the hea the an 
then philoſophers : we ſhall ſoon find them is rnd th 
Plato, | | (pill fi 
Proclus has tranſmitted down to us this ex iperfed 
traordinary paſſage of the Theology of Orphe. . der 
us (7). The univerſe was produced by Jul... of 
< piter, the empyraeum, the deep Tartarus "WOW" 
the earth, and the ocean, the immortal god .o dis 
and goddeſſes; all that is, all that has been n t 
© and all that ſhall be, was contained original tft boo 
ly in the fruitful boſom of Jupiter, Jupit idee 
* is the firſt and the laſt, the beginning and tie. 1 n 
** end, All beings derive their origin from him. 3 
He is the primitive father and the immortal d 
Virgin. He is the life, the cauſe, and tf. | t. 
© energy of all things. There is but one o0- an a b 
ly power, one only God, and one ſole an ene 
< fal King of all.“ This paſſage ſeems to in lata pe 
ſinuate, that the univerſe'is a ſubſtantial ema- 1 
nation from the divine eſſence, and not a mere U. 0 
effect of his power: however, this grols an 
is no proof of Atheiſm in him who maintains (+) Arg 
it, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, | (v) v 
I ſhall conclude the Theology of Orpheu mint 


(t) Proclus de Timaeo, p. 95. Edit, Fugger. An. 1760 (ﬆ) ( 
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ith a famous paſſage of the author of the Ar- 
eonautica, who is looked upon to be a diſciple 
o his (u). We will ſing firſt an hymn upon 
the ancient chaos; how the heavens, the ſea, 
ind the earth were formed out of it. We 
'yill ſing likewiſe that eternal, wiſe, and ſelf> 
perfect love, which reduced this chaos into 
order (200. It 1s clear enough from the doc- 
tne of the theogony or birth of the gods, that 
the ancient poets aſcribed all to a firſt being, 
who diſentangled the chaos, And it is for this 
taſon that Ovid. thus expreſſes himſelf in the 
firſt book of his Metamorphoſes (x). - © Before 
there was a ſea and an earth, before there 
vas an heaven to cover the world, univerſal 
nature was but ane indegeſted fluggiſh maſs, 
' called a chaos. The ſeeds of all things jum- 
bled together were in a perpetual diſcord, | 
'till a beneficent Deity put an end to the dif- 
ſerence. Words which ſhew plainly that the 
latin poet, who followed the Greek tradition 
makes a diſtinction between the chaos, and 
God, who by his wiſdom brought it out of 


% Argon, apud Steph. p. 71. : 
(u) Ver, 423. IletoouraroY T5, xalm0TOTING- 
miuiri Eęoræ. ” 


(a) Ovid Metam. lib, 7. p- t. 
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confuſion, into order. I ought however in tb 
place to obſerve, that the Greek and Roman 
Mythology, in relation to the chaos, is muc 
more imperfect than that of the Orientals an 
Egyptians, who tell us that there was an hay 
py and perſect ſtate of the world prior to the 
chaos; that the good principle could neve 
produce any thing evil; that his firſt work could 
not be confuſion and diſorder; and in a word 
that Phyſical evil is nothing elſe but a conſe 
quence of moral evil. It was the imagination 
of the Greek poets that firſt brought forth the 
monſtrous Manichean doctrine of two co-eternal 
principles; a ſupreme Intelligence and a blind 
matter; light and darkneſs; an indigeſted 
chaos and a Deity to reduce it into order, Soph 

Let any one read Homer and Virgil with a rereign 
proper attention, and he will ſee, that notwith-W nd th 
ſtanding the wild flights of their imagination, not, f 
and the indecent allegories by which they one | 
ſometimes diſhonour the Divine Nature, the 'they 
marvelous which runs through their fable ö ohm 
founded upon theſe three principles, 1. That plau 
there is one ſupreme God, whom they every WM ing in 
where call the father, and the ſovereign Lord celeſt 
of gods and men, the Architect of the world, gods 
the Prince and governor of the univerſe, the * 
firſt God, and the great God, 2. That uwver: 60 h 
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ache k nature is full of ſubordinate' ſpirits, who 
mani re the miniſters of that ſupreme God. 3, 
much rat good and evil, virtue and vice, know: 
aud rage and error, ariſe from the different in- 
ap rence and inſpiration of the good and evil 
0 the cenü, who dwell in the air, the ſea, the earth, 
never ind the heavens, 

could The tragic and lyric poets expreſs them- 
word eres after the ſame manner as the epic poets. 
conſe luripides expreſſy acknowledges the depen- 
Lan tence of all beings upon one ſole principle. 
th the o Father and king of Gods and men! ſays 
ternal 'he, why do we miſerable mortals fancy that 
blind ve know any thing, or can do any thing ? 
gelted our fate depends upon thy will (). 

. Sophocles repreſents the Deity to us as a ſo- 
with a rreign intelligence, which is truth, wiſdom, 
tuitk- A nd the eternal law of all ſpirits (2). « 'Tis 
ation, Bi" not, ſays he, to any mortal nature that laws 


we one their origin; they come from above ; 
, the ' they come down from heaven itſelf; Jupiter 
able 1s '0lympins is alone the father of them.” 

, That Plautus introduceth an inferior deity ſpeak- 
ever) ing in this manner (2): I am a citizen of the 
\ Lord 'celeſtiaFFcity, of which Jupiter, the father of 
*. \gods and men, is the head, He commands 
oy 0 Eurip, Supplic. Act. 3. ver. 7 34. &c. Edit. Cant. 


) In Oedip. Tyran. 


(a) Plaut Rudent. 
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© the nations, and ſends us over all kingdom 
© to take an account of the conduct and actions 
© the piety and virtue of men. In vain do mor 
« tals-endeavour to bribe him with their obla 
tions and ſacrifices, They loſe their pains 
© for he abhors the worſkip of the impious. 
_ © O'Muſe, ſays Horace, purſuant to the cuſ 
tom of our anceſtors, celebrate firſt the great 
© Tove, who rules over Gods and men, the earth 
© the ſeas; and the whole univerſe : there is no 
© thing greater than he, nothing that is like 
nothing that is equal to him (b) ! 

I ſhall conclude my quotations ont of th 
poets with a ſurpriſing paſſage of Lucan, Whe: 
Cato, after eroſſing the deſarts of Lybia, ar 
rives at the temple of Jupiter Ammon, Labie 
nus is for perſuading him to conſult the oracle 
Upon which occaſion the poet puts this anſwet 
in the mouth of that philoſophical hero; (c 
* Why do you, Labienus, propoſe to me to a 
© the Oracle whether we ſhould chooſe to dit 
© in a ſtate of freedom with our ſwords in out 
© hands, rather than ſee tyranny enflave out 
* country ? Whethgr this mortal life. be on| 
© 2 remora to a more laſting one? Whethet 
violence can hurt a good man? Wheth: 
virtue does not make us ſuperior to \ wisfo 


(3) B. 1. Ode 12, (c) Lucan, lib. . v, 56. 
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lon tunes? And whether true glory depends up- bo 
lions on ſucceſs? We know theſe things already, 110 
mor ind the oracle cannot give us clearer anſwers | 9 
oba than what God makes us feel every moment j Fl 
2ains a the bottom of our heart. We are all u- 1. 
5. nited to the Deity, He has no need of words 164 
cuſii w convey his meaning to us; and he told us 1 
great our birth every thing that we have occaſi- it 
arth n to know, He hath not choſen the parch- 
> nog ed ſands of Lybia to bury truth in thoſe de- 
be arts, that it might be underſtood only by a 

mall number, He makes himſelf known to 
n the world, he fills all- places, the earth, 
\Vhet the ſea, the air, the heavens; he makes his 
"UF particular abode in the ſonl of the juſt : Why 
abie WY + hen ſhall we ſeek him elſewhere ?” In the fore- 
rack ping paſſage I have omitted this expreſſion, 
* ſahiter eſt guodcungue videt; not only becauſe 
60 n ſome manuſcripts we read Jupiter eft quo- 
wo anque vides, but alſo becauſe the poet by the 
- m quodeungiie confounds the viſible world 
_ ith the ethereal matter, which the Stoics and 
e A vicntals conſidered as the body of the Divi- 
how iy: however he repreſents Cato as acknow- 
gthet edying A ſovereign intelligence, which is all 
4, batt arould x prove. 
infor Let us paſs ſrom the poets to the philoſo- 


%. e, and begin with Thales the Mileſian, 
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chief of the Ionic ſchool (4), who lived abor 
fix hundred years before the birth of Chri 
We have none of his works now left; but v 
have ſome of his maxims, which have bee 
tranſmitted down to us by the moſt venerabl 
writers of antiquity. God is the moſt anci 
« ent of all beings; he is the author of the u 
© niverſe, which is full of wonders (e); he 
© the mind which brought the chaos out of cor 

* fuſion into order (/); he is without begir 
8 ning and without ending, and nothing is hi 
from him (g); nothing can reſiſt the force 
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fate; but this fate is nothing but the immuti ¶ il natu 
© ble reaſon and eternal power of Providen( lim (5) 
* (4). What is Kill more ſurpriſing in Th not, a 
les, is his definition of the ſoul, he calls it Mie the 
© ſelf-moving prineiple' (i), thereby to diſli vr b 
guiſh it from matter. ings th 
.  Pythagoras (4) is the ſecond great philoſi dle prin 
pher after Thales, and chief of the Italic ſchooitter of a 
Every body knows the abſtinence, filence, urs and 

(4) Flor. Olym. L. Ce) Diog. Laert. vita Thal lib. 1 * 


(f) Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. p. 1113. Edit. An 
r_ | 

( 8. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 
: (h) Stob, Ecl. Phy. cap. 8. (i) Plut. 8 Phil bb. 
c 2. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. cap, 40. 


)) Floruit Olymp. LX. | 1 
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ment and great purity of morals which he 
quired of his diſciples. He was very ſenſible 
hat human underſtanding alone could never 
tain to the knowledge of divine things, un- 
b the heart was purged of its paſſions, Now 
:ſeare the notions which he has left us of the 
Feity, © (/) God is neither the object of ſenſe, 
r ſubject to paſſion; but inviſible, purely 
ntelligible, and ſupremely intelligent. In 
bis body he is like the light, and in his ſoul 
te reſembles truth (). He is the univerſal 
piic that pervades and diffuſeth itſelf over 
dl nature. All beings receive their. life from 
lim (). There is but one only God, who 
not, as ſome are apt to imagine, ſeated a- 
bove the world, beyond the orb of the uni- 
erſe ; but being all in himſelf, he ſees all the 
tings that inhabit his immenſity. He is the 
ble Principle, the Light of heaven, the Fa- 
ler of all; he produces every thing, he or- 
lers and diſpoſes every thing: he is the rea- 
bh the life, and the motion of all beings 
0 

te taught that beſides the firſt Principle, 
xe were three ſorts of intelligent beings, 


Nut. Vita Numae et Diog. Laert. lib. 12. 

=) Vit. Pyth. Porphyr. () Lact. Inſt. lib. 5. 
&. Juſt. Cohort, 1, 4 Graec. p. 16. 
Tor, II. N 
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gods, heroes, and ſouls (). He conſidered the 
firſt as the unalterable images of the ſovereign 
Mind, human ſouls as the leaſt perfect of rea 
ſonable ſubſtances, and heroes as a ſort of mid 
dle beings placed between the two others, i 
order to raiſe up ſouls ts the divine union ( 
Thus he repreſents to us the divine Immenſ 
ty as containing innumerable worlds inhabit 
ed by ſpirits of different orders. And this i 
the true ſenſe of that famous expreſſion aſeri 
bed to the Pythagoreans, that unity wes the 
principle of all things, and that from this u 
nity there ſprang an infinite duality. We are 
not by this duality to underſtand the twe 
principles of the-Manichees ; but, as ſome think 
the ſecond and third forms of the Orphean tri: 
nity and triform Deity, or, rather, a world ol 
intelligent and corporeal ſubſtances, which | 
the effect whereof unity is the cauſe (). Thi 
is the ſentiment of Porphyry, and it ought to 
be preferred before that of Plutarch, who uM fort o 
for aſcribing the Manichean ſyſtem to Eta. on of t] 
goras, without producing for it any proof. vas un 
Pythagoras agreed with Thales in defining abode 0 
the ſoul to be a ſelf · moving principle (o). He i tes fe 


(p) Diog. Laert. lib. 8. () Hierocl, Com. i (p) C 
Carm. Aurea Pyth. (4) U 
* Porphyr. vita Pyth. 7 0) P lut. Flac. I. 4. cap. & 4 [ 
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d e atained farther, © That when it quits the 
reigi body, it is re- united to the ſoul of the world 
fre): that it is not a god. but the work of an 


eternal God (4); and that it is immortal on 
account of its principle (r).“ This philoſo- 
tier was of opinion that man was compoſed of 
lire parts (7), a pure ſpirit, an ethereal matter, 
mich he called the ſubtle vehicle of the ſoul, 
ud a mortal or groſs body. The old Greek 
poets had dreſſed up this opinion in a different 
wiſe; they called the ethereal body the repre- 
kntation, the image, or the ſhadow ; becauſe 
ey fancied that this ſubtile body, when it 
came down from heaven to animate the terre- 
trial body, aſſumed its form juſt as melted me- 


ti! takes that of the mould in which it is caſt. 
r1d o They ſaid, that after death, the ſpirit ſtill 
ch | cloathed with this ſubtle vehicle, flew up to 
Th the regions of the moon, where they placed the 


Elyſian fields. And there, as they imagined, 


a fort of ſecond death enſued by the ſeparati- 
cha. on of the pure ſpirit from its vehicle: the one 


Vas united to the gods, the other ſtaid in the 
uz abode of the ſhades. This is the reaſon why U- 
es ſays in the Odyſſeis, That he ſaw in the 
om, it ) Cicer. de Senec. c. 21. . 

(4) Ib. de Nat. Deor. I. 2. Cr) Tuſe. lib, 1. p. 13 oo. 
cap. f. (1) Ni, yoxn, ramus. 
NM 2 
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* Elyſian fields the divine Hercules, i.e; his 
mage; for as him, he is with the i Nr 

* gods, and aſſiſts at their banquets (7). 
thagoras did not adopt the poetic fiction þ 
ſecond death. He held, that the pure ſpir 
and its ſubtle vehicle being born together, we 


God (2 
xt fath: 
wave col 
body, 
mrinue 
rely a 


inſeparable, and returned after death to th * 

ſtar from whence they deſcended, The Pl: 
Rn „ active 

toniſts and almoſt all the antient philoſopher Id 2 


had the ſame notion (2). St. Paul ſpeaking 
the reſurrection, ſeems to favour this diſtindi 
on of the celeſtial and terreſtrial body: By 
« ſome will ſay, how are the dead raiſed up 
* and with what body do they come? Tho 


wr 11 
kd, thi: 
ple, w. 


be foul, 


(0 in b 
* fool, that which thou ſowelt is not that bod nate: 
which ſhall be, but bare grain, —$o alſo i. pow 


© the reſurrection of the dead, it is ſown in co 


L wi 
* ruption, it is raiſed in incorruption ; it is ſo nch u. 
in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; it is oui cart 
in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; it is ſo ad this 


a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual bod e dior 
Now this I ſay, brethren, becauſe that fle | ſhall 


* and blood cannot inherit the kingdom ith a ſu 
(t) Odyſſ. lib. 11. p. 167. bby St 

(2) Plot. Enn. 4.1, 3 et Enn 6, I. 4: Thilopon. Pen (:) r Cor 
-in Ariſt. de Anim Procl. Comm. in Tim. p. 164. 299 e (7) Dr. 
erocl. awiea Carm. p. 293. Suidas the. word armulr M359, 


Cugworth intellect. ſyſt. P. 79, 
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God (). Hence it is that ſome of the anti- 
dt fathers, as well as our modern divines (5) 
hve concluded, that the mortal and terreſtrt- 
body, which is ever changing, and does not 
minue one moment the ſame, is ſomething 
rely accidental to our ſubſtance, and does 
t originally belong to it: a thick cruſt, a 
wrſe covering caſt over the celeſtial, ſpiritu- 
active and glorious body, which being un- 
, led and enlarged at the reſurrection, 'will 
ang rear in all its beauty; that this immortal 
ed, this incorruptible body, this hidden prin- 
ple, which is perhaps at preſent the ſeat of 
te foul, will, for reaſons known to God only, 
main buried after death in the common maſs 
{matter till the laſt manifeſtation of the di- 
ne Power; and that then the face of the 
will be renewed by purifying flames, 
ich will purge our globe of all that dark 
ud earthly droſs which it has contracted. 
Ind this notion renders the doctrine of the re- 
urection intelligible and philoſophical, 

| ſhall conclude the article of Pythagoras 
th a ſummary of his doctrine as it is given 
$by St Cyril. We ſee plainly, _ this fa- 
%) 1 Cor. xy. ver. 35, 42, $0. 

wy Cate onthe being ad acts of Gol 357, - 
W359 
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cher, that P maintained that the ne 
* was but one God, the original and cauſe N eallee 
all things, who enlightens every thing, \xerſe 
© mates every thing, ànd from whom Moe 
© thing proceeds, who has given being to ng Þ 
5 things, and is the ſource of all motion (2. N land 
After Pythagoras comes Anaxagoras (a) WM bad; 
the Ionic ſet, born at Clazomene, and maſi from 
to Pericles the Athenian hero. This philoſq 29% 


pher was the firſt after Thales in the or 


ſchool who perceived the neceſſity of introduſ and 
ing a ſupreme intelligence for the formation ff; cn 
the univerſe, He rejected with contempt, a dat 


with great ſtrength of reaſon refuted the dc 
trine of "thoſe who held, that (5) a blind n 
ceſſity and the caſual motions of matter h 
produced the world. He endeavoured to pre 

that a pure eren Ic 

over the univerſe. 

; Abcording to Arifidtle's acoviint; the aſc 

ing of Anazagoras was founded upon theſe 
principles: 1. That the idea of matter n 
including that of active force, motion cou 
not be one of its properties. We muſt the 
fore, ſaid he; ſeck ſomewhere elſe to find o 

_ © the cauſe of this activity. Now this a& 

h e Opel Sete, Ja. ib; r. p. 16. 
2 (e) Flor, Olym * ) Plut, vin Ter. 
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a * as it was the cauſe of motion, he 
called the ſoul, becauſe it animates t the uni- 
ierſe (e). 2. He diſtinguiſhed between this 
'qaiverſal principle of cir than and the think- 
ing princi iple, which lt he called the ynder- : 
landing (4). He faw nothing i in matter that 
bad any reſemblance to, this property; and 
'from thence he inferred, that there was in 
'nature another ſubſtance. beſides: matter. But 
' he added, that the foul and ſpirit were one 
aud the ſame ſubſtance diſtinguiſhed by us 
'oply.in regard of its different operations; and 
unt of all eſſences it was the moſt ſimple, the 
malt pure, and maſt exempt from all mixture 
land compoſition. This philoſopher paſſed 
4 _ — e en he denied that 
ts were; gods (e). He 

wined, that the firſt were ſuns, and the your” 
habitable worlds; ſo very antient is the ſyſtem 
# — worlds, which has been gene- 
Ally thought to be modern. 

Plato (/) condemns Anazagoras for having 
eplaned all rhe phaenomens. of nature by 
matter, and motion. Deſeartes has, only re- 
ned this opinion. I cannot but think it very 

(c) Arift, de Anim. lib. 1. cap. 2. 5. 1 | 
„ 0 Ibid, p. 266. 
hl * Ne — 25 nz 73. 
N 4 
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unjuſt to accuſe the philoſopher of Clazoryen 
or his follower, of atheiſm, on this account 
ſince they both lay it down for a principle, th 
motion is. not a property of matter, and conſe 
quently, that the moving force is altogethe 
ſpiritual. It muſt nevertheleſs be allowed, th: 

2 the French philoſopher is blameable in ſuppo 

ing that the viſible world is the neceſſary an 
unavoidable effect of a mere impulſion — t 

an indefinite matter. "Hence it would foltox 
1. That the laws of motion are not arbit 
and dependent on a ſovereign Intelligence wh 
aQs with wiſdom and defign ; which total! 
deſtroys the idea of final cauſes. 2. That th 

World, fuck as wo ſec it, with all its irregola 

tles, defects and diſorders, is preciſely in th 
ſame ſtate wherein it was firſt produced by th 
Creator: theſe co principles were the fat: 
ſource of Spinoza's atheiſm: © believing wit 
Deſcartes, that matter and'extenfion are ti 
ſame thing, and that all the different phenc 
mena of nature àre the effect of the neceſſar 
laws of motion, He preſently inferred that int 
menſt extenſion and infinite forte might be pre 
per ties of the ſame ettrnkl ſubſtance, which af 
by the immutable laws of a bliud neceſſity. 
Th moſt ſublime genius of our age, bei 
__ -#enlible'df tlieſe mobiſtrous ahvles'of Carteliu 


07 rH Y A WP 
.omendiﬀſ, reſolyed' to utderrtiite che Foundations'of 
ba phifcfopihy; He demonſtrated that the 


cc 
le, mary laws of motion are purely arbitrary: 
cn eltabliled” with knowledge and! defign by 


i inteNgent *Arthiteg, in ordet to the preſer- 
on of his work, and the accompfiſiment of 
ich ends as ard worthy of his wiſdom: It is 
ih great injuſtice that this Philoſopher” has 
n accuſed with throwing us Back: into the 
Kult qualities of the Peripatetirs. 1 confeſs 
bleed that the obſcure and confüfed ideas 
ich abound in the writings, of fotne of his 
lciples, have given too much᷑ gccafion'ts cer- 
— to reſect the philofophy of Sir T- 
xc Newton, at che ſame time that they admire 

i Ferse but iris clear from his () firſt 
wings that he never confidered' attrattion as 
cxuſe, but only as am effe&;” and that he al- 
ſuppoſed that this effect 'might be pro- 
iced by impulfion (50. Provided we reject tie 
ſolute plenum of the Carteſtans, their ro- 
nantie eines; and their” celeſtiat vortices 
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which are by no means. geometrical, this in 
comparable .philoſopher (i) admits that the 
may be u ſubtile ſpirit, or ethereal matter dif 
fuſed through all the immenſe ſpaces, to 
the univerſal caſe and fpring of all the mot 
ons of the celeſtial and terreſtrial bodies; e 
elaſticity, electricity, coheſion, fluidity, vege 
tation and ſenſation; or the emiſſion, refradi 
on and reflection of light, and even of attrac 
tion itſelf, which he looks upon as the imme 
diate cauſe of the moſt part of natural effect 
be would Dot however pretend to explain tl 
laws of this ethereal fluid for want of a ſuflic 
ent number of experiments to prove them. 

was an eſſential principle with him, that nat 


ral philoſophy ſhould be founded upon exper 80 
ments, and that theſe ſhould afterwards be nl i 


thence ſomething: more to be depended up 
chan ingenious conjectures. His, writings di 
cover a, wonderful ſagacity, penetration ar 
depth, and all the marks of a ſolid underſtand 
ing, which allows nothing to r 
matters of reaſon ; and though Deſcartes m 
be granted to have ſurpaſſed him in perſpicui 
and method, he was unqueſtionably neither 
proſqund nor ſo geometrical a genius, and g 
a greater looſe to imagination, _ 
(i) Phil, Nat, Princ. pag, ult, Opt. pag. 35% 
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$ocrates (t) follows cloſe after Anaxagoras, 
The common notion is, that he, vas a martyr 
for the Unity of the Godhead, in having re- 
fuſed to pay his homage to the gods of Greece; 
but it is a miſtake. In the apology that Plato 
makes for this philoſopher, Socrates acknow- 
kdgeth certain ſubordinate deities, and teach- | 
u, that the ſtars and the ſun are animated by 
ntelligences who ought to be worſhipped with 
divine honours, The ſame Plato in his dia- 
logue upon holineſs. {/) tells us, that Socrates 
vas not puniſhed for denying, that there were 
inferior gods, but for declaiming openly a- 
gainſt the poets who aſcribed human paſſions 
and, enormous crimes to thoſe deities. 

Socrates, however, whilſt he ſuppoſed ſeve- 
nl inferior gods, admitted all the while but 
enly-one eternal Principle. Xenephon has left 
us an excellent abridgment of the Theology 
of that philoſopher. Tis perhaps the moſt 
important piece we have of antiquity. It con- 
tains the converſation of Socrates with Ariſto- 
demus, who doubted of the exiſtence of God. 
vocrates makes him at firſt take notice of all 
the characters of deſign, of art, of the wiſdom 
that appear all over the univerſe, and parti- 
"(1 Ni Olmp. . 

U Plat. Butyph. p. $. et 6. a kr. 
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eularly in the mechaniſm of the human be 
dy. ( Do you believe then, Tays he to 4. 
riſtodemus, can you believe that you are the 
© only intelligent being? You know tliat yo 
© poſſeſs bat a Title particle of that matt 
* which compoſes che world, a ſmall portion 
© of that water which moiſtens it, a ſpark of 
that flame which animates it. Is underſtand 
ing peculiar to you alone? have you fo en 
-© groſſed" and confined it to yourſelf, that it 
is to be found nv where elſe ? does blin 
chanee work every thing, and is there nc 
< ſuch thing as wiſdom beſides what you have? 
Ariſtodemus Having replied, that he did not ſee 
that wiſe Architect of the Uriverſe; Socrat 
anſwers him, Neither do yoù fee the ſou 
which governs your own body, and regulat 
alli its motions, -You might as well eonclude, 
that you do nothing yourſelf with deſign anc 
« reaſon; as maintain that every thing is done 
by blind chance in the univerſe;* Ariſtode- 
mus at length acknowledging a ſupreme Being, 
is ſtill in doubt as to'Provideficez not being 
able to comprehend how the Deity can ſee eve 
ry thing at once. Socrates! replies, If th 
ſpirit that reſides in your body moves and dif 
« poſes it at its pleaſure, why ſhould not that 
( Xen. Mem, Soc. Ed. Bail 257 gc libs 1, P- $74 
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der every thing as ĩt pleaſes! ? if your eye can 
ſee objects at the diſtance of ſeveral furlongs; 
' why thould.not the eye of God be able to ſee 
every thing at once? If your ſoul can think 
at the ſame time upon what i is at Athens, in 
Egypt, and in Sicily; why ſhould not the di- 
ine Mind be able to take care of every thing, 
' being every whers preſent to his work ?' So- 
cates perceiving at laſt that the infidelity of 
tritodemus did not ariſe ſo much from his 
raſon as from his heart, concludes with theſe 
words; O Ariſtodemus, apply yourſelf ſin- 
cerely to worſhip God,; he will enlighten 
Jou, and all your doubts will ſoon be remoy- 
ved!“ 


Finciples, He lived about the hundredth o- 
ſmpiad, at a time when the doctrine of De- 


Being, 
t being The deſign of all his Theology is to give us 
oe ere · ble ſentiments of the Deity, to ſhew us that 


« If ti 
and dif- 
ot that 
$73 


mly in order to expiate faults they had com- 
ited in a pre-exiſjent ſtate, and, in fine, to 
ch that t religion is the only way to reſtore 
6 to our firſt glory and essere He de- 


univerſe, be able likewiſe to regulate and or- 


Plato, a diſci ple of Socrates; Fx j lis the fame 
weritus had made a great progreſs at Athens, 


hols are condemned to animate mortal bodies, 


. 4 
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ſpiſes all the tenets of the Athenian ſuperſſiß- 
on, and endeavours to purge religion of them. 
The chief object of this philoſopher is man i; 
'his immortal capacity: he fpeaks of him in hi 
politic one, only to ſhew that the ſhorteſt way 
ro immortality is to diſcharge all the duties of 
civil and ſocial life for the pure love of virtue 
Plato in che beginning of his Timæus diſtin 
 guiſhes between being which is eternally, and 
being which has been made (). And in an 
' other of his dialogues he defines God the eff 
cient cauſe which makes things exiſt that hat 
no being before (o): a definition which ſhew 
that he had an idea of creation. Nor is it a 
all ſurprizing that he ſhould have this idea 
ſince it implies no contradiction. In reality 
when God creates he does not draw a being ou 
of nothing, as out oſ a ſubje& upon which þ 
works; but he makes ſomething exiſt whicl 
did not exiſt before. The idea of infinite pow 
er neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of being able 


produce new ſubſtances as well as new fe 
[3 


[) Ti To ov pet ity ryareouy di our * 12 
re iy Voreerer ev ov d ner. 
| (o Nomring rarer . vga 1.716 
r tile Toig en r every vet;er yy 
Das, Plat. Sophilt, pag. 135+ Ed. Franc. 1602 
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rſt; e make a ſubſtance exiſt which did not exiſt, 


efore, has nothing in it more inconceivable 
han the making a form exiſt which was not 
in hi 
ſt way 


mies offi conceiving the paſſage from nothing to be» 


virtue Wis, they are as puzzling in the one as in the o- 
diſtin er. As therefore it cannot be denied but that 
ly, andere is a moving power, though we do not | 
in anWhhorceive how it acts; ſh neither muſt we deny 


tat there is a creating power, becauſe we 
we not a clear idea of it. 


70 return to Plato. He firſt conſiders the 


he eff 
iat hat 


1 ſhew 
is it al eity in his eternal ſolitude before the pro- 


dition of finite beings. He ſays frequently 
ke the Egyptians, That this firſt ſource of 
Deity is ſurrounded with thick darkneſs, 
{which no mortal can penetrate, and chat 
this inacceſſible God is to be adored only by 


is idea 
reality 
eing ou 
:hich h 
t whicl 
ite pow 
able 
nd the. ſupreme Good (2); the ſame in the 
nelligent world, that the ſun is in the viſible 


ni: Being as ſallying out of his unity to confi» 
r all the various manners by which he might 
nt Himſelf exteriorly; and ny the i- 


9 De Repub, lib, 6. 686. 


Lore; for in both cafes there is a new reality 
mduced ; and whatever difficulties there are 


'llence,” *Tis this firſt Principle which he 
alls in ſeveral places the Being, the Unity, | 


wd.--He- afterwards repreſents to us this 
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deal world, comprehending the ideas of a 
things, and the truths; Which reſult thence 
was formed in the Dive Underſtanding 
Plato always diſtinguiſhes between the ſup 
Good, and that Wiſdom which is only an em: 
nation from him. That which preſents tru 
to the mind, ſays he, and that which git 
* us reaſon, is the ſupreme Good, He ist 
£ £ cauſe and ſource of truth (7). He hath. 

* gotten it like himſelf,” As the light i is nd 
© the ſun, but an emanMtion from i it; ſo.trut 
© is not the firſt Principle but his emanation 
And this is what he calls the Wiſdom or 
Logos, And laſtly, he conſiders the firſt Mor 
diſplaying his power to form real beings, r 
ſembling thoſe archetypal ideas. He ti 
him, (7) The Energy, or ſovereign Arc 

©te&; who created the univerſe and the god 

© and who does whatſoever he pleaſeth i in he 
ven, on the earth, and in the ſhades belon 
"He calls him likewiſe * Pſyche, or the ſo 
8 which preſides over the world, rather th; 


KY: a) De Repub, lib, 6. p. 687. Terres 744 
De t At ſe ves Tov w{aJop e T&(49 
| Are aue tavTw, 1 
rd Plat. de Repub, lib. 10. p. 749 NU 
ed. | and not Treo vp 02244701, arenen oh 
| #[x07@105, . " 
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be foul of the world; 
ul does not make a ems the univerſe, but 
. it, and gives all its forms and r 
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to denote that this 
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ts, Sometimes he conſiders the three di- 


ne attributes as three cauſes, at other times 
sthree- beings, and often. as three gods: but 


affirms; that they are all but one ſole divini- 


that there is no eſſential difference between 
m; that the ſecond is the image of the firſt, 


{the third of the ſecond ; that they are not 
e ſuns, but one: nd that they differ only 
the light, rn . 


(/): 
lu other 3 am eſpecially: in — Th 


s Locrus (7), Plato ſpeaks of three other 


nciples. which be calls, 19. Can, Aweduros 


the firſt he underſtands the archetypal ideas 
tained* in the divine Intelle& : by the ſe- 
id, a primary matter, . incorruptible, eter- 
|, uniform, without figure or diviſion, but 
able of receiving all forms and motions: 
the third, the viſible, univerſe, bounded, 

wptible, conſiſting: of various parts; and 
u ſtiles the ſon, the effect and the work 
the idea as the primitive father, and of the 


* 
Fare W 580, wp. 


Y) Tim. Lec. ; A 108g, | 
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Tan, as the univerſal mother of whatever e 
ats. We ought never to conſound theſe thre 
principles of nature with: the three forms 0 
the Divinity, which he calls Agathos, Log 
and Pſyche; the ſovereign Good, which is th 
principle of Deity, the tntelle& which dre 
the plan of the world, and the: ene whi 
ſerecuted it. ks e NY 745 
.. 4a" Though we ſhonld ſoppoſe that Plato col 

fidered the Logos and the Pſyche, the Intelle 
and the Energy, not My as two attribut 
but as two hypoſtaſes, or emanations from tl 
divine Subſtance, it would not follow that tl 
_ -Cliriſtians: took their doctrine of the Trini 
from him. He might owe this idea to tl 
:ancient traditions tranſmitted from the inf; 
world, whence the Orientals, Chaldeans, 
gyptians and Greeks, originally drew the 
ſoundeſt notions in divinity. The philoſophe 
of all nations feem to have had ſome id 

more or leſs confuſed, of a certain triplicity 
the fopreme Unity (2). Chriſtianity! has or 
+ unfolded this ancient doctrine. It teaghes 
that in the divine Eſſence there is a triple « 
ſtinction of Father, Son, and Holy Spiritʒ tl 
the actions F# the one are not the Won, 


0 Plot. Enn. v. L. 1. See Cudwort's Intel, St. 
Page 870. to 630. 
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the other; that the Father exiſts of himſelf, 
independently, as the primitive ſource of Deity; 
that the Son- comes forth from the-Father by an 
incomprehenſible generation; and the Holy 
yirit ſrom both by an inconceivable proceſſi- 
u and laſtly, that theſe two emanations 
wm the divinity are neceſſary, eo- eternal, con- 
ubſtantial, infinite, and in all things equal to 
the Father, his independence only excepted. 
The church has been pleaſed to expreſs this di- 
kndion by the werdens; to denote that 
this Trinity is. not a mere diviſion of attributes, 
w the Sabellians hold; nor yet three different 
hubltances, as the Tritheiſts maintain. We 
ue not a ſufficieatly clear. idea of the erer- 
ul Nature to be able to deny, but it may ad- 
wit of ſuch a diſtinction. As to finite beings, 
deed, the only diſtinction we know i in them, 
that of modes and ſubſtances; but is this a 
raſon to deny the poſſibility of another in the 
khnite Eſſence ? ignorance may be a reaſon 
kr devbting, but never for denying, © 

In order to ſilence the credulous, and make 

ldis myſtery intelligible to chem, a famous (x) 

Kor of the church of England, and, as Lam 

Iared, the greatelt philoſopher O) of modern 

ines, believed that it would do no " Hf 
0 Dr Chrke, 0 Sir Ilan Newts 
7 On 
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to the faith to conſider the three Perſons of the 
Trinity as three mdrvidual Agents, or three 
diſtin& Beings, though of the ſame ſubſtance 
This opinion is as far Above Arianiſm as Aria 
niſm is above Socinianiſm. Fauſto Socini main 
tained; that the Son had never any exiſtenet 
before the incarnation. Arius held, that hi 
was created or produced out of nothing like fi 
nite beings, but yet from all eternity, that is 
before all time. The learned Dr Clarke main 
tains every where, that Me Word is nat a crea 
ture, hut an emanation from the Father, ce 
eternaf and confubſtantial; that this emana 
tion is as effential to the Deity as his veracity 
that it is not poſſible for the Father to be with 
out the Son, in any other ſenſe than it is po 
'fible for God to lie (z); and conſequently 
the Word is not a precarions being which Gc 
may annihilate. 
I will not pretend to juſtify any inconſidg 
rate expreſſions which may have dropt fre 
the Doctor; we find ſuch in the Fathers then 
ſelves: but charity, which thinks no evil, | 
lieves all things, hopes all things, endures 
things, will never inſiſt upen the literal impe 
of unguarded. words, which are diſavowed, 
mult nevertheleſs be granted that this doi 


(z) Ogrations on Dr Waterland's Queries, p. 75. 
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which is aſcribed originaliy to Sir Iſaac New- 
pn, explains nothing, and only plunges us in 
ew difficulties greater than the firſt, There 
my eaſily be many diſtinct beings, of the ſame 
iviſible and finite ſubſtance; but it is impoſ- 
ſble to conceive three diſtinct beings of the in- 
nite and indivifible ſubſtance, without deſtroy- 
ne his nature, and diſcerping the living and 
rue God, / Is it not betrer contentedly to join 
ith all Chriſtian antiquity, in ſaying, that 
lkere is a triple diftintivn, - real but incompre- 

tenſile in the Divinity, than to diſturb the 
ace of the church with defining the metaphy- 
lea! * of this diſtinction, by ſuch ideas as 
d to Tritheiſm, contrary to the intention of 
loſe who advance them ? How eaſily ate the 
it extenſive geniuſes-led aſtray, when they 
lake off the yoke of authority, to give them- 
ver up to their ſpeculations ? But to proceed. 
Ariſtotle, Plato's diſeiple, and prince of the 
ripatetic philoſophers, calls God, (a) T he 
dternal and living Being, the moſt noble of 
ul beings, a ſubſtance entirely diſtinct from 
fatter, without extenſion, without diviſion, 
Fithout Parts, T vithour. ſucceſſion y who 
* 
0 hui £4, rant. 1639. Meh, bib xiv, GP 7. 
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« underſtands everything by one fingle ad, 
and continuing himielf; immoveable, gives 
© motion to all things, and enjoys in himſelf a 
perfect happineſs; as knowing and contem- 
© plating himſelf with infinite pleaſure,” In 
his metaphyſics he lays it down for a principle, 
% That God is a ſupreme intelligence which 
acts with order, proportion and deſign; and 
©. is the ſource of alt that is good, excellent and 
© juſt,” In his treatiſe: of the' ſoul, he ſays, 
© That the ſupreme Mind (e) is by its nature 
prior to all beings,” that he has a ſovereigs 
© dominion over all.” And in other places he 
fays, (4) © That the firſt principle ianeith 
the fire, nor the earth, nor the water, nor a 
ny thing that is the object of ſenſe : but tha 
a ſpiritual ſubſtance is the cauſe of the uni 
«© verſe /and the ſouree of all the order and al 
© the beauties, as well as of all the motions anc 
all the forms which we ſo much admire i 
it.“ * Theſe paſſages ſhew that though Ari 
ſtotle held matter to be eternal, he neverthe 
leſs conſidered it as a production of the divind 
intellect, and poſterior in nature to it. I 
ſuppoſed the eternity of this production, be 
(5) Metaph. Bb. Ne. Cap. IO. p. 1005. (c) Id. de 
nim. Ib. 1. cap. 7. p. 628. (4) Metaph. lib 1 cp. 
& 3. p. $44. 845. | ; 
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e ad, Wane he could not conceive how the divine 
uind, being all act, and all energy, could ever 
in a ſtate of inactivity. Beſides this firſt 
ud eternal ſubſtance, he acknowledges ſeve- 
al other intelligent beings that preſide over 
the motions of the celeſtial ſpheres, © There 
h, lays he, but one only Mover, and ſeveral 
inferide deities. (e) AU that is added about 
'the human ſhape of theſe deities, is nothing 
'&e but fiction, invented on purpoſe to in- 
ruct the common people, and engage them 
to an obſervation of good laws, All muſt 
de reduced to one only primitive ſubſtance, 
nd to ſeveral inferior ſubſtances, which go- 
nern in ſubordination to the firſt, This is 
the genuine doctrine of the ancients, which 
has happily eſcaped from the wreck of truth, 
(amid(t the rocks 5 . 1 errors and poetic 
ables.” 

Cicero lived in an age when corrupelan of 
tanners 2nd ſcepticiſm were at their height. 
The ſe& of Epicurus had got the aſcendant at 
ume over that of Pythagoras; and ſome of 
be greateſt men, when they were reaſoning a- 
but the divine nature, thought fit to ſuſpend 
heir judgment, and waver between the two o- 
jJaions of a fupreme intelligence and a blind 
e) Met lib, xiv. cap; U p. 1003, 

| O 4 
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matter. Cicero, in his treatiſe of the nature 
of the Gods, pleads the cauſe of the academic 
philoſophers who doubted of every thing. It 
is _— to be obſerved; that he refutes E 
picurus with great force of reaſon in his firl 
book, and that the objections which he make 
in his third, as an academic, are much weake 


than the proofs which he draws from tht won- © the 
ders that appear in nature, which he inſiſts on * far 
in his ſecond book, to demonſtrate the exiſtenc but 
of a ſupreme intelligence. [36-24 yer 

In his other works, and particularly in hi * qui 
book of laws, he deſcribes the -univerſe to v 


) © as a republic of which Jupiter is the 
prince and common father. The great Jay 
« imprinted in the heafts of all men is to love 
the public good, and the members of the 


common ſociety as themſelves, This love of 
order is ſupreme juſtice, and this juſtice is a the 
miable for its.own ſake. To love it only ſoſ * 2s 
© the advantages ĩt produces us, may be poli * tri 
* tic, but there is little of goodneſs in it. T. no 
the higheſt injuſtice to love juſtice only fol * gr 
the ſake of recompence. In a word, the u pl 
* niverſal, immutable and eternal law of A It. 
75 intelligent deings, is to promote the happi 6 


Cf) * Amſt. 0 . p. me 


father. He next repreſents God to us as a 


lil more impratticable for intelligent natures 
to withdraw themſelves than it is for corpore- 


' ſtanding; or the arbitrary conſtitution of men, 
but flows from the eternal reaſon that go- 
yerns the univerſe, The rape which Tar- 


+ was not leſs criminal in its nature, becauſe 
# there was not at that time any written law 


tyrant was guilty of a breach of the eternal 


mence from the time it was written, but from 


true, the primitive, and the ſupreme law, is 


great Jove. This law, ſays he in another 
place (4), is univerſal, eternal, immutable. 
* Itdoes not vary according to times n places. 


Ce. de Leg. Rb. 2 p. 1194. 


, 


dus, lib, vi, c. 87 


* 
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taeſs of one another like children of the ſame 


ſorereign wiſdom, from whoſe authority it is 
al ones (g). According to the opinions of the 


«wiſelt aud greateſt men, ſays this philoſopher, . 
(the law is. not an invention of human under- 


quin committed upon Lucretia, continues he, 


at Rome againſt ſuch ſort of violences, The 
(law, the obligation whereof did not com- 


the moment it was made. Now its origin is 
as ancient as the divine Intellect: for the 


nothing elſe but the ſovereign reaſon of the 


N Frag. ot the Repub, of Cicero peeve by Lacan 
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* It is not different from hat it was formerly. 
The ſame immortal law is a rule to all nati. 
©, ons, becauſe it has no author but the one on- 
Ii God who brought it forth and promulged 
it.“ Such were the reaſonings of Cicero when 
he conſulted natural light, and was not carricd 
away by a fondneſs of ſhewing his wit in de- 
fending the doctrine of the Sceptics, 

To come at laſt to Seneca the Stoic. He 
was Nero's tutor, and lived in an age when 
Chriſtianity was not in credit enough to en- 
gage the. Heatbens to borrow any philoſophi- 
cal principles from thence, * (i) Tis of very 
little conſequence, ſays he, by what name you 
call the firſt Nature, and the divine reaſon 
© that preſides over the univerſe, and fills all 
the parts of it. He is ſtill the ſame God. 
He is called Jupiter Stator, not, as hiſtorians 
© ſay, becauſe he ſlopped the Roman armies as 
they were flying, but becauſe he is the con- 
_ <ſtant- ſupport of all beings, They may call 
© him Fate, becauſe he is the firft cauſe on 
Which all others depend. We Stoics call him 
< ſometimes Father Bacchus, becauſe he is the 
* univerſal life that animates nature; Hercu- 
© les, becauſe his power is invincible; Mercury, 


(3) Senec. Edit, Ant. à Lipſio 1634, de Benef, bb, iv. p. 
; 311. ö | 3 0 
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thecauſe he is the eternal Reaſon, Order and 
(Wiſdom. You-may give him as many names 
as you pleaſe, provided you allow but one ſole 
principle every where preſent,” _ / 
when Agreeably. to Plato's. notions, he confiders 
irricd the divine VUnderſtanding as comprehending in 
1 de- telt the model of all things, which he ſtyles 
the immoveable and almighty ideas. (4). * E- 
He very workman, ſays he, hath a model by 


vhen which he forms his work. It ſignifies nothing 
en- (whether this model exiſts outwardly and be- 
phi- Wl © fore- his eyes or be formed within him by the 
very ' ſtrength. of his own genius: ſo God produces 
you ' within himſelf that perfect model, which is 
ſon the proportion, the order, and the beauty of 
all „all beings. (J) The ancients, ſays he in ano- 
od, ther place, did not think Jove ſuch a being 
ans # 25 we repreſent him in the Capitol, and in our 
as ' other buildings. But by Jove they meant 
)nN- the guardian and governor of the univerſe, 
all the underſtanding and the mind, the Maſter 4 


and the Architect oſ this great machine. All 


on 
im names belong to him. You are not in the 
he *wrong if you call him Fate, for he is the 
u- tauſe of cauſes, and every thing depends on 


him. Would you call him n ”m_ 


(i) Senee; Epilt, 65. p. 493. 
(!) 1bid; Natur, quæſt. lib. 2: p. 71 5. 
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© fall into no miſtake, it is by his wiſdom tha 
this world is governed. Would you call hi 
Nature; you will not offend in doing fo, it i 
from him all beings derive their origin, iti 
by him that they live and breathe.” 

There is no reading the works of Epictetus 
of Arrian, his diſciple; and of Marcus Antoni 
nus without admiration, We find in them rules 
of morality worthy of Chriſtianity; and yet 
thoſe diſciples of Zens believed like their mal: 
ter, that there was but due Subſtanee, that the 
ſupreme intelligent being was material, and 
that his eſſence was a, pure aether which filled 
all by local diffuſion ; 3, that whatever was not 
extended was nothing; and in ſhort, that inf - 
Dite extenſion, was the, fame with the divineim- 
menſity. (-:)- The: Platoniſts repreſented to 
them, that it was a groſs-imaginationto ſuppoſe 
that every thing, which is, exiſts by local dif- 
fuſion; that were it ſo, che divine eſſence would 
not 5 equally preſent every where; that there 
would be more of it in a great ſpace than in a 
little one; that it is abſurd to conceive that 
which is nothing but power, wiſdom and good- LOW 
neſs, under the form of length, ; breadth and Wh ties; 
thickneſs; that all other beings exiſts in God, Unit) 
but that he exiſts only in himſelf; that immenſe Bi of pa 
; (m) Plat. Tim. & de leg lib, x, Ariſt. RON on of 
3. 1 P. 230. | be bt 
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hace is not the divine Immenſity, as time ever» 
ting is not the divine eternity; that the im- 
nenfity of God · is the manner of his exiſting in 
linſelf;” without extenſion of parts, as his eter- 
ty is the manner of his exiſting in himſelf 
without ſucceſſion of thoughts; that ſpace is 
but the manner wherein bodies exiſt in him, 
is time is but the manner in which finite be- 
gs exiſts with him; that the one meaſures the 
bounds of the parts, and the other the variati- 

0 of the modes; that we ſhould have no idea 

of local extenſion, if there were no bodies, as 

ve ſnould have no idea of ſucceſſive duration 

chere were no changes: and laſtly, that in- 

leßnite unbounded extenſion is not immenſe in 

all ſenſes, as it is not infinite in all reſpects: : but 

hat God is immenſe in all ſenſes,” as he 1 is n 
all reſpects infinite. 

It was thus that the Pagan ohilolophers 
talked of the divine Immenfity before the riſe 
of ſcholaſtic theology. The obſcurity of our 
reaſonings on this matter proceeds from our 
vant of a clear idea of ſubſtances: we neither 
know nor diſtinguiſh them but by their proper- 


Unity may exiſt every where without extenſion 
of parts, as he exiſts for ever without ſuccelli- 
on of thoughts; that he is all in all places, as 

be beholds all beings with one — The 


. »* 
I 


w*. © 
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ties; otherwiſe we ſhould ſee that the ſupreme ons 
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reaſon of our not having a Hear idea of th 
divine immenſity, is our not having an ade 
quate idea of infinity; wei aſcribe to him cer 
tain properties, becauſe we ſee that they ar 
contained in the idea we have of him; but w 

8 are obliged at the ſame time, in order to avoig 

| abſurdities, to give him other attributes whict 
we do not comprehend. Thus in geometry we 
admit the infinite diviſibility of matter, and th 
doctrine of aſymptotes which follows from it 
without having a clear idea of either of then 
But after: all, the materialiſm of the Stoio 
does not evince that they were Atheiſts; a falſ 
notion about the Deity being far from proving 
that they believed none at all. What conſti 
tutes an Atheiſt, is not the maintaining witl 
the Orientals, that matter is an expanſion 0 
the divine ſubſtance; nor with the Stoies, tha 
the infinite eſſenee is püre aether; nor wit! 
the Platoniſts, that the univerſe is an eterni 
production of the Deity ; but real Atheiſm con 

"fiſts/in denying" that there is à fupreme intel 

gene, Who made the world by ns — anc 
"governs ir by His wiſdom.” | 
Por aud Soller fatiefubtion 0 regard to the 
theology ef the heathens, let us fee what thi 
|” - Fathers of the church thought of dt. They had 
1 8 1 wav re it through 
= £1. 1 165 
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* who admit ſeveral gods, ſay nevertheleſs that 
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y by «the frequent diſputes which they held 
with them: As; this is a matter of a very nice 
zature, it may be dangerous to indulge any 
thing to one s o conjectures? let us llave xe · 
courſe to wiſe antiquity. Arnobius (a) intra- 
duces the heathens complaining of the injuf- 
tice: of the: Chriſtians, * is a mere caluumy, 
ſuy thoſe heathens, to charge us with ſuch a 
crime, as the denying of a ſupreme God, We 
call him Jove, the ſupremely; great and ſove - 
'reignly good; we dedicate our moſt magni- 


ficent ſtructures and our capitols to him, to 


ſuew that we exalt him above all other dei- 
ties. (). St. Peter in his preaching at Athens, 
ſays St. Clement of Alexandria (y), inſinuates 


that the Greeks had a knowledge of the Deity. 
He fuppoſes that thoſe people adore the fame 
God, as we do, though not in the fame man- 
ner. He does not forbid us to adore the ſame 


God as the Greeks, but he forbids us to adote 


him after the ſame way. He orders us to change 


the manner, and not the object of our wor- 
The heathens, ſays Lactantius (4g); 


*thoſe ſubordinate deities, though they pre- 
' fide over all the various paris of the univerſe, 
(n) Arnob. lib. 1. p... (o) An eee book 

Flick then paſſed under the name of St. Peter a. 
% Strom, I. 6. p. 635. (40 Lib, x p. x6, 
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do it in ſuch a manner, as that there is (i! 
2 + but one ſole ruler and ſupreme povernorM'crou: 
- From whence i it follows that all other inviſib1 WM Jupil 
- powers are not properly Gods, but miniſter are e 
or deputies of the one great and almighty God ire ev 
vho appointed them executors of his will and 
_ © pleaſure.” Euſebius of, Ceſarea goes farther WM that ti 
%) The heathens own that there is but on 
only God, who fills, pervades and perſides off creeks 
ver univverſal nature; but they maintain, tha uirer 
l as lie is preſent to his work only ip an incor Abo 
© poreal and inviſible manner; tliey are there bears b 
fore in the right to worſhip him in his viſibly lol 
and corporeal effects. I ſhall canclude witi a, be 
a famous. paſſage of. St. Auſtin, who reduc | 
the Polytheiſm of the heathens to the unity o bm pi 
one ſole Principle. (/) Jupiter, ſays this fa 5 
-* ther, is, according to the philoſopbers, thi 
ſoul of the world, who takes different name 
according to the different effects which he pro 
© duces, In. the ethereal · ſpaces he is called Ju 
piter, in the air Juno; in the ſea Neptune, i 
che earth Pluto, in hell Proſepina, in the ele does 
© ment of fire Vulcan, in the ſun Phoebus, il the 
©-divination Apollo, in war Mars, in the vintagWlWnhage 
© Bacohus, inthe harveſt Ceres, in the foreſt Di 
i Pracp. Evang. lib. 3. cap. 131 p. 10f. * | 
GY Ang. & dv. Dei. l. 4. 1 ellab 
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(ana, and in the ſcieneeg Minerva. All that 
croud of gods and goddeſſes are only the ſame 
jupiter, whoſe different powers and attributes 
are expreſſed by different names.” It is there- 
ore evident by t he teſtimony of prophane poets, 
heathen philoſophers, and fathers of the church, 
hat the Pagans acknopleged one ſole ſupreme 
beity, The Orientals, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks,” the Romans, and all nations — | 
miverſally in teaching this truth. 

About the fiftieth Olympiad, ſix hundred 
ears before the Chriſtian aera, the Greeks hav- 
ig loſt the traditional knowledge of the Orien- 
ak, began to lay aſide the doctrine of the an- 
tents, and to reaſon about the divine nature 
m prejudices, which their ſenſes and imagr- 
ution ſuggeſted. 1. Anaximander lived at 
lat time, and was the firſt who ſet himſelf to 
kſtroy the belief of a ſupreme intelligence, in 
nder to account for every thing by the action 
blind matter, which by neceſſity aſſumes all 
brts of forms. He was followed by Leucippus, 
demoeritus, Epicurus, Strato, Lucretius, and 
ll the ſchool of the atomical philoſophers. 2. 
Ithagoras, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Plato, A- 
Motle, and all the great men of Greece oppo- 
kd this impious doctrine, and endeavoured» to 

eſtabliſh the ancient Theology of the * 

vou, II. P 
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tals, [Theſe philoſoghers of a ſuperior genial b 
obſerving in natur# motion, thought and de 2 8" 
ſign, and the idea of matter including nond It! 
of theſe properties; they inferred from thence philot 
that there was in nature@nother ſubſtance, be f At 
ſides matter, Greece being thus divided ine Mater 
two ſects, they diſputed for a long time, with demic 
aut either party being convinced. 3. At lengtl thinks 
about the 20 Olympiad, Pyrrho formed a third diu 
ſect, whoſe great principle was to doubt of e . 
very thing, and determine nothing. All U re 

' Atomiſts, who had laboured in vain to f wan 

out a demonſtration of their falſe principlefſ ine 
prefently ſtruck in with the Pyrrhonian (cal , 
They ran wildly into an univerſal doubting be an 
and carried it almoſt to ſch an exceſs of frei i 0b. 

xy, that they doubted of the cleareſt an in 
moſt palpable truths. They maintained vith Pee 
out any allegory, that every thing we ſee Cobj 
only an illufion, and that the whole ſeries « oye 
hie is but a perpetual dream, of which tho = 
of the night are only ſo many images. M . 
At laſt, Zeno ſet up a fourth ſchool abo 10 ( 
the 30 Olympiad, This philoſopher ende but dt 
voured to reconcile the diſciples of Democrit ( 


with thoſe of Plato, by maintaining that 


firſt Principle was indeed an infinite wiſdonſſ (5) 1 
(4) 


but that his efſence was only-a pure acther, « 


S. 
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a ſubtle light, which diffuſed itſelf every where, 
4 1. '* give life, motion and reaſon to all beings. 

It is plain then that there were four ſorts of 
philoſophers among the ancients ; the Atheiſts 
- tf & Atomilts, the Spiritualiſts, or Theiſts, the 
ind Materialiſts'or Stoics, the Pyrrhonians or Aca- 
with demics. In theſe laſt ages the modern free- | 
thinkers have only revived the ancient errors, 
mid diguiſing them under new terms, | 

of & 1. Jordano Bruno, Vannini, and Spinoza 
11 1, have vamped up the monſtrous ſyſtem of Ana- 
„ imander; and have added only ſome artful 
jciph diſtinctions to impoſe upon weak minds. Spi- 
noꝛa, perceiving clearly that thought could not 


wo be an effect of matter, endeavoured to prevent 
| all objections againſt the Materialiſts, by main- 
"Ps taining, that (?) extenſion and thought are 
with properties of the ſame ſubſtance ; that the ideas 
1 of objects are really nothing different from the 
nie d eds chemſelves (u); that extenſion and mat- 
tho r are the ſame (x) ; that infinite ſpace is the 


| mmenſity of God, as infinite time is his eter- 
about r (%) : and conſequently that all eſſences are 
but different forms of the ſame ſubſtance (2). 


(!) Locke of Hum. Under. p. 456. 1 
(s) Barclay's Dialogues. (x) Deſcartes and Malebranche, 
Ode Clark's letters to Leibnitz. p. 5), 129. 
( The Oricatals and Scmi-cabaliflical wren. 

. 
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it muſt nevertheleſs be granted, that his 4. 
theiſm does not conſiſt in theſe errors, fince 
they have all been maintained by philoſophers 
who had a ſincere abhorrence of impiety, Spi 
noza's Atheiſm lies wholly in this, that he 
makes the one only ſubſtance, for which he 
contends, to act without knowledge or deſign. 
2. Deſcartes, Malebranche, Poiret, Leibnitz, 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr Bentley, Dr. Clarke, Dr. 
cheyne, and ſeveral philoſophers of a genius 
equally ſubtile and profound, have endeavour- 
ed to refute theſe errors, and brought argu- 
ments to ſupport the ancient theology. Be. 
ſides the proofs which are drawn from the ef- 
ſes, they have inſiſted on others drawn from 
the idea of the firſt cauſe. They ſhew plainly, 
that the reaſons for believing are infinitely 
ſtronger than thoſe for doubting; and that it 
is abſurd to deny what we ſee clearly, becauſe 
we do not ſee farther, 3. Mr. Hobbes, and 
ſome philoſophers of more faith, Behmen, anc 
ſeveral cabaliſtical writers, have revived the 
erfors of the Stoics, and pretend that extenſi F 
on is the baſis of all ſubſtances; that the ſoo l 
differs from the body only as being more ſub. * 
tilized; that a ſpirit is but a rarified body, an bo os 
a body a condenſed ſpirit ; and laſtly, that, te bowerfu] 
infinite Being, though indiviſible, is extendeq ., 
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y local diffuſion, 3. To conclude, there are 
ſome ſuperficial minds, who not being able to 
look upon truth with a ſteady view, nor to 
reigh the degrees of evidence, nor to compare 
the force of proofs with that of objections, per- 
fade themſelves that the mind of man is not 
{rmed for the knowledge · of truth, run head- 
lng into an univerſal doubting, and fall at 
kngth into a ſenſeleſs kind of Pyrrhoniſm, call- 
d Egomiſm, where every one fancies himſelf 
tbe the only being that exiſts, The hiſtory 
of former times is like that of our own : hu-' 
man underſtanding takes almoſt the ſame forms 
n different ages, and loſes its way in the ſame 
abyrinths ; there are periodical diſeaſes of the 
nind as well as af the body. f Ao 


r 
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M N, left to the light of their reaſon a- 

lone, have always looked upon moral 

id phyſical evil as a ſhocking phzomenon in 

de work of a Being infinitely wiſe, good and 

werful. To account for it the philoſophers. 

e had recourſe to ſeveral hypotheſes, Rea- | 
| P 3 
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ſon told them all, that what is ſupremely good 
could never produce any thing that was wick- 

' ed or miſerable, From hence they concluded, 
that ſouls are not now what they were at firſt; 
that they are degraded, for ſome fault commit- 
ed by them in a former ſtate; that this liſe is 
a ſtate of exile and expiation ; and in a word, 
that all beings are to be reſtored to their pro- 
per order. Tradition ſtruck in with reaſon, 
and this tradition had ſpread over all nations 
certain opinions which. they held in common, 
with regard to the three ſtates of the world, as 
L ſhall ſhew in this ſecond part, which will be 
a ſort of. abridgment of the traditional doc- 
trine of the ancients. _ 

I begin with the Mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans, All the poets ſpeaking of the 
golden age, or reign of Saturn, deſcribe it to 
us as an happy ſtate, j in which there were nei 
ther calamities, nor crimes, nor labour, nor 
pains, nor diſeaſes, nor death (a). They re- 
preſent, on the contrary, the iron age, as the 

time when phyſical Syd moral evil firſt ap- 
; peared ; then it wal Vices, ſufferings, and al 
manner of evils came forth of 'Pandora's bc 


__ Ser Heſiod, de ſaccul. aureo. . 
Theol. Plat. lib. 5. cap. 10. Lucret. lib. 3. Ovid. 
| Ib; x; fab. 3 . Virg. Georg. or 2. lin. 336, . 
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nd overflowed the face of the earth (5). They 


peak to us of the golden age renewed, as of a2 
ime when Aſtræa was to return upon earth; 


7 wen juſtice, peace and innocence were to flou- 
—_ |. again with their original luſtre; and when 
"3 8 gyery thing was to be reſtored to its primitive 


perfection (c). In a word, they fing on all oe- 
alions the exploits of a ſon of Jupiter, who 
yas to quit his heavenly abode and live among 
nen. They gave him different names, accord - 
og to his different functions; ſometimes: he is 
lpollo fighting againſt Python and the Titans 
ometimes he is Hercules deſtroying monſters 

ud giants, and purging the earth of all their 
mormities and crimes; . one while he is Mercu- 
y, or the meſſenger of Jove, flying about eve- 
7 where to execute his decrees; and another 
while he is Perſeus, delivering Andromeda or 
luman nature, from that monſter that roſe out 
of the great deep to devour her, He is always 
bme ſon of Jupiter, giving battles and gain- 
ng victories, I will not inſiſt upon theſe poe- 
tical deſcriptions, becauſe they may perhaps 5 
be looked upon as mere fictions, and a machi- 
en introduced to embelliſh a poem, and — 


(3), Ovid, Met. bb, x. fab, 4, 5, et 6. view. Gray | 
b.t. lin. 136. Juv, Satir. 6. 2 
© Veg Ed. 4. Senec. Trag. Oedip. Act. 2. 2 
P 4 
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muſe the mind. Allegorical explications are *'it « 
hable to uncertainty and miſtake: fo that I to, 
ſhall go on directly 0 repreſent the dodrin 
of the philoſophers, particularly that of Plato, 
which is the ſource from whence Plotinus, Pro- 
clus, and the Platoniſts of the third ny 
drew their principal notions, 

To begin with the dialogue of Phædo, or na 
of immortality, and give a ſhort analyfis of it; 
Phædo gives his friend an account of the con- 
dition in which he ſaw Socrates at the time 6 
his death. He quitted life, ſays he, with a 
* ſerene joy, and a noble intrepidity,” His 
friends aſking him the reaſon of it, T hope, 

* ſays'Socrates in his anſwer, to be re · united to 
© the good and perfect gods, and to be aſſoci- 
ated with better men than thoſe I leave upon 
earth (4).“ When Cebes objects to him that 
the ſoul-vaniſhes after death like a ſmoke; and 
is entirely annihilated, Socrates ſets himſelf te 
refute that opinion, and endeavours to-prove 

that the ſoul had a real-exiſtence (e) in an hap- 
py fate, before it informed any human body. 
This doctrine he aſcribes to Orpheus (J). The 
* diſciples of Orpheus, ſays he, called the body 
© priſon, becanſe the ſoul is here in a ſtate of 
n puniſhment till it Has expiated the Faults that 


00 P. 48, 5. () P. 5. ) Plat. cin . 
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it committed in heaven. Souls, continued Pla- 


ſures, and are in a manner beſotted, wander 

upon the earth, and are put into new bodies 

( g); for all ſenſuality and paſſion cauſe the 

ſoul to have a ſtronger. attachment to the 

body, make her fancy that ſhe is of the ſame 
nature, and render her in a manner corporeal 
ſo that ſhe contracts an incapacity of flying a- 
© way into another life, Being oppreſſed with 
(che weight of her impurity and corruption, 
{ſhe ſinks again into matter, and becomes there- 
by diſabled to remount towards the regions 
of purity, and attain to, re:; union with her 
ited to principle. 

Abbci Upon this foundation i is s built the dogrine of 
the traſmigraticn of ſouls, which Plato repre- 
ſents in. the ſecond Timæus as an allegory, and 
at other times as a thing real, where, ſouls that 
have made themſelves unworthy of the ſupreme 
beatitude, ſjourn and ſuffer ſucceſſively i in the 
bodies of different animals, till at laſt they are 
purged. of their crimes by the, pains they un- 
dergo. This hath made ſome, philaſophers be- 
lieye that the ſauls of beaſts are degraded ſpi- 
rits, A very antienf doQrine, and common to 


al the Aſiatics, from wr aca and 
» {g) Phaed. p. 61, 63, 63. wil 


| * 7 


to, that are too much given to bodily plea- 
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material ſouls, or pure intelligences, formed 
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Plato derived it; but the poets had much de. 
baſed it by their fictions. They ſuppoſed 
that there was an univerſal and eternal me- 
tempſychoſis; that all ſpirits. were ſubjected to 
it, without ever arriving at any fixed ate, 
The philoſophers, on the contrary, believed 
that none but depraved ſouls were deſtined to 
ſuch a tranſmigration, and that: it would one 
day be at an end, when they wore purified fon 
their crimes (5). 
The Pythagoreans and Platoniſt not being 
able to perſuade themſelves that the brutes 
were abſolutely inſenſible of pleaſure and pain, 
or that matter was capable of ſenſation and 
conſciouſneſs, or that the divine juſtice could 
inffict ſufferings on intelligences that had ne- 
ver offended, thought the doctrine of tranſmi- 
gration leſs abſurd than that of mere machines, 


only to animate the bodies of beaſts, 
- The firſt of theſe opinions is altogether con- 
trary to experĩence; and though we may by 
general and ingenious hypotheſes throw a miſt 
before our eyes, yet whenever we examine nice · 
I into all appearances of ſenſation diſcernible 
in beaſts we can never ſeriouſly doubt of it. I 


ee eee e. but of 
* A TA 
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| Cee ¶ eration; 1 am not una ware that in our own 
oled oldies we have frequent motions of which we 
me- tte not conſcious, and which nevertheleſs ſeem 
d to ss be the effect of the moſt exact and geometri- 
ate, ¶ al reaſoning. I ſpeak therefore of the marks 
eved BY f pleaſure and pain which we obſerve in the 
1 to Wi trutes; and I think that we can have no pre- 
one ll tence to reject ſuch evidenes; unleſs it be that 
rom Wl ve do not feel what happens to them; but 
then, for the ſame reaſon, we might believe, 
ing Wl that all other men are machines. The ſecond 
utes opinion, which is that of material ſouls, held 


an, iy the Peripatetics, tends to deſtroy all the 
and proofs of the immateriality of our ſpirits. If 
uld Wl matter be capable of ſenſation, it may likewiſe - 


be capable of reflecting upon its own ſenſati- 


ni- dns, and the Materialiſts will gain their point. 
on; The third opinion deſtroys altbour ſoundeſt no- 


tions of the Deity, by ſuppoſing that God can 
create beings which thall be immediately un- 
happy, without any previous demerit on their 
part, degrade pure intelligences without any 
reaſon, and when they for a whiſt have acted 
in mortal bodies a part much below the dig - 


thing. 
will venture n that thvtdodrize o& 
tranſmigratign is leſs repugnant not only to 


1 — Ing them again to no-: 


_ . —— — —̃ — — = — — = - 
— — — ny 
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reaſon and experience, but likewiſe to religion, 
than either of the other three. We ſee in the 
(i) ſacred oracles that impure fpirits may de- 
fire ſametimes to enter into the bodies of the 
vileſt animals. After all, a true philoſopher 
will be prudently ſceptical, with regard to all 
uncertain eonjedtures. The only uſe I would 
make of what has Wen above advanced, is to 
ſkew the incredulous that they ſay nothing to 
the purpoſe againſt us, when they maintain 
that our ſduls die like thoſe of the brutes ; and 
ſarther, that the fictions of the ancients, how 
abſurd ſoever they at firſt appear, are often 
more defenſible than the ſyſtems of the mo- 
derns, which are ſo 1 — ſor a depth 
of penetration , 

To return to Plato. Pare mbh, adds he 
in his Phædo, that have exerted themſelves 
here below to get the better of all corruption, 
and fret themſelves from the impurities of their 
terreſtrial priſonſretire after death into an in- 
viſible plate unknown to us, where the pure u- 
nites with tie pure, the good leaves to its 


like, and our immortal eſſence is united to the 
divine.“ He calls this place the firſt earth where 
ſouls made their abode before their degra- 
dation. 


he earth, ſays be, is immenſe; 
(i) st. Lake chap. WW. 


we kt 
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we know and we inhabit only a ſmall corner 
(of it (A). That ethereal earth, the antient 
' abode of ſouls, is placed in the pure region of 
' heaven, where the ſtars are ſeated, We that 
live in this low abyſs are apt enough to fancy 
' that we age in an high place, and we call the 
'air the heavens; juſt like a man that from 
' the bottom of the ſea ſhould view the ſun and 
' ſtars through the water, and fancy the ocean 
'to be the firmament itſelf. But if we had 
'wings to mount on high, we ſhould ſee that 
there is the true heaven, the true light, and 
the true earth. As in the ſea every thing is 


' ouscondition, if compared with-the primitive 
'earth.” Plato gives afterwards a pompous 
deſcription of that ethereal earth, of which 
ours is only a broken cruſt, He ſays (/) * that 

'erery thing there was beautiful, harmonions 


grew there naturally; and it was watered 
with rivers of nectar. They there. breathed 


' drank waters which were purer than air it- 
ell.“ This notion of Plato agrees in a great 
(#) P. 81 a 0 p. 82. 


altered, and disfigured by the ſalts: that a- 
bound in it; ſo in our preſent earth everx 
thing is deformed, corrupted, and in a ruin- 


and tranſparent; fruits of an exquiſite taſte 


' the light, as we here hreathe the air, and they 
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meaſure. with that of Deſcartes, about the na es th 
ture of the planets: this modern philoſopheſ or the 
was of opinion that they were at firſt juns 
which contracted afterwards a thick and o 
paque cruſt, e bits oof 

This ſame doctrine of Plato is likewiſe clear 
ly explained in his Timæus (). There he tel! 
us how Solon in his travels diſcourſed with a 
Egyptian prieſt about the antiquity of H „or. 
world, its origin, and the revolutions whicl he x 
Had happened in it according to the Mytholo binn 
gy of the Greeks. Upon which the Egyptia has 
prieſt ſays to him, © O Solon, you Greeks ar thin 
always children, and you never come to all mad 
age of maturity; yourunderſtandingis young + con 
and has no true knowledge of antiquity. Ther part 
* have been upon earth ſeveral deluges 21 ther 
* conflagrations, , cauſed by the changes in th path 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Your hiſtor il + imag 
of Phaeton, whatever air it has of a fable, ill wor 
© nevertheleſs not without a real foundation n de 
We Egyptians have preſerved-the memory oi « to it 
© theſe facts in our monuments and temples 5 
whereas it is bht a very little while that th kticus 
* Greeks have had any knowledge of letters, of the w. 


t duce 
' caul 
ture 
' verſ, 
vou 


gar 


the muſes, and of the ſciences,” This 01 gribe: 
-* courſe put Timæus upon explaining to Del | the 1 
(m) Tim. p. 1043. 


(s)- 
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na tes the origin of things, and the primitive ſtate 
phe of the world (3). Whatever has been pro- 
ſuns + duced, ſays he, has been produced by ſome 
4 oo © cauſe. *Tis no eaſy matter to know the na- 
„ture of this Maker, and father of the uni- 
(yerſe; and though you ſhould diſcover it, it 
* would be impoffible for you to make the vul- 

gar comprehend it. This architect of the 


lear 
tell 
th a 
F th 
vic « he produced every thing, and this model is 
holo « himſelf. As he is good, and what is good 
ptia © has not the leaſt tincture of envy, he made all 
s aß * things as far as was poſſible like himſelf, He 
to ag made the world perfect in the whole of its 
gung * conſtitution, perfect too in all the various 
parts that compoſe it, which were ſubject neĩ- 
ther to diſeaſes, nor to decay of age. The 
«Father of all things, beholding this beautiful 
image of himſelf, took a complacency in his 
'work, and this complacency raiſed in him 

a defire of improving it to a nearer likeneſs 
to its Model.” 

In the dialogue which bears the title of Po- 
lticus, Plato mentioning this primitive ſtate of 
the world calls it the reign of Saturn, and de- 
ſeribes it in this manner o, God was then 
' the Prince and common Father of all; he go- 


(s) P. 2047 (o) P. $37, 53%. 


ory [] 
nples 
at th 


ers, C 


world, continues he, had a model by which 
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verned the world by himſeif, as he governs fait 
© it now by interior deities: rage and ciuelty WW < he 1 
did not then prevail upon earth; war and Will « the 
_ © ſedirion were not ſo much as known. God «to d 
„ himſelf took care of the ſuſtenance of man- In 

kind, and was their guardian. and ſhepherd: WW Plato 
© There were no magiſtrates, no civil polity as Wi of mo 
© there are now. In thoſe happy days men (9 

* ſprung out of the boſom of the earth, which 'two 
produced them of itſelf, like flowers and trees, Wl plea 
The fertile fields yielded fruits and corn Wi the 

* without the labour of tillage. Mankind (are 
© ſtood in no need ef raiment to cover their i the 
© bodies, being troubled with no inclemency ' then 


© of the ſeaſons; vhey took their reſt upon Let u 
beds of turf of a perpetual verdure, Under which 
* the reign of Jupiter, Saturn, the maſter of the ver he 
© univerſe, having quitted as it were the reins they e 
* of his empire, hid himſelf in an inacceſſible Wi ſays 
retreat. The inferior gods who governed ches 
under him retired likewiſe ; the very founda - 224 
tions of the world were ſhaken by motions dm 
* contrary to its principle and its end, and it N. 
loſt its beauty and its luſtre, Then it was then 
| .* that good and evil were blended together, 1 
BHut in the end, left the world ſhould be plung- Jet 
ed in an eternal abyſs of confuſion, God, the * 


author of che primitive order, will appear a- 
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gain and reſume the reins of empire. Then 
(he will change, amend, embellith and reſtor (+ 


to decay of age, to diſeaſes and death.“ 

In the dialogue under the title of Phædrus, 
Plato more diſtinctly unfolds the ſecret cauſes 
of moral evil, which brought in phyſical evil. 
%) There are in every one of us, ſays he, 
two · principal ſprings of action, the deſire of 
pleaſure, and the love of virtue, which are 


Tees, 
corn WM (the wings of the ſoul, When theſe wings 
kind are parted, when the love of pleaſure and 
their ill © the love of virtue carry us contrary ways, 


' then ſouls fall down into mortal bodies.” 


1ency 
upon Let us fee here his notion of the pleaſures 
nder which ſpirits taſte in heaven, and of the man- 


ter how ſouls ſell from the happy ſtate which 
they enjoyed there, * (q) The great Jupiter, 
ſays he, animating his winged chariot, mar- 


rned WM ches firſt, followed by all the inferior gods 
unda- and geni ; thus they traverſe tlie "heavens 
ions admiring the infinite wonders thereof, But 


' when they go to the great banquet, they raiſe 
"themſelves to the top of heaven, and mount 


— above the ſpheres. None of our poets ever 
lung - Let ſung, or can ſing that ſuper · celeſtial 
1, the | | 


(p) pag. 1216. | | O) Pag. 1234 _ 
. | 


(the whole frame of nature, and put an end 
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place (7). It is there that fouls contemplate 


with the eyes of the underſtanding, the truly 5 * 
* exiſting eſſence, which has neither colour nor. theit 
© figure, nor is the object of any ſenſe, but is Fin 
* purely intelligible. There they ſee virtue, guc 
truth and juſtice, not as they are here below, tothe 
but as they exiſt in him who is Being itſelf, MW... : 
There they ſatiate themſelves with that ſight of th 
© till they are no longer able to bear the glo- * 
© ry of it, and then they return back to heaven, 0 + 
* where they feed again on nectar and ambro-MI. © 
* ſia. Such is the life of the gods. Now, con- 1 * * 
© tinues Plato ( 1 ), every foul which follows r. : 
* God faithfully into that ſuper-celeſtial place, 3 
© preſerves itſelf pure and without blemiſh ; 2 


© but if it takes up with nectar and ambroſia, 


and does not attend on jupiter's chariot to 
go and contemplate truth, it grows heavy 
and Thuggiſh, it breaks its wings, it falls up- 
on the earth, and enters into a human body 
more or leſs vile, according as it has been 
-* more or leſs elevated. Souls leſs degraded 
than others dwell in the bodies of philoſo- 
phers. The moſt deſpicable of all animate 
© the bodies of tyrants and evil princes. Their 
4.condition alters after death, and becomes 
© more or leſs happy according as they have 
(r) 'Yrigougerics Tomes, (/ ) Pag. 1223» 


* 
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ate WM: jored virtue or vice in their life-time. After 

uly W + ten thouſand years ſonls will be re-united to 

nor their origin. During that ſpace of time their 
it is (wings grow again and are renewed (tf), 

tue, such was the doctrine which Plato oppoſed 

ow, tothe prophane ſect of Democritus and Epicurus, 

ſelf. MW who denied an eternal providence on account 
ight ar the phyſical and moral evil which they ſaw 
n the world. This philoſopher gives us a 
VEN, ¶ ine deſcription of the univerſe : he conſiders 
tas an ĩimmenſity filled with free ſpirits, which 
habit and inform innumerable worlds. Theſe 


lows ſpirits are qualified to enjoy a double felicity; 
lace, the one conſiſting in the- contemplation of the 
uſb ; divine eſſence, the other in admiring his works, 
rolia, When ſouls no longer make their felicity con- 
ot Witt in the knowledge of truth, and when low- 
* c pleaſures turn them off from the love of the 


— ſupreme eſſence, they are thrown down into 
one planet, chere to undergo expiatory pu- 


r. whments till they are cured by their ſuffer- 
iloſo ugs. Theſe planets are conſequently, accor- 
3 ling to Plato's notion, like hoſpitals or (u) 
— laces inſtituted: for the cure of diſtempered in- 


(t) This doctrine of Plato's concerning the fall and re- 
1 of ſouls is explained by Macrobius in his commen» 
in on Scipio's dream, chap. ii. 12, 13. 

(u) Noooxoperice, | 
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telligences. Such is the inviolable law eſta rom 
bliſhed (x) for the preſervation of order in the 250 As 
venly 


celeſtial ſpheres. This double employment of 
the heavenly ſpirits is one of the ſublimeſt no- * 
tions of Plato, and ſhews the wonderful depth 


of his genius. It was the ſyſtem adopted by earth 
the Heathen philoſophers, whenever they at- in us 
tempted to explain to us the origin of evil; Us up 
and thus they reaſon, If fouls could without 2540-1 
intermiſſion contemplate the divine eſſence by "FS: 
a direct view, they would be impeccable, the 'tween 
ſight of the ſupreme good neceſſarily engaging ceaſin 
all the love of the will. To explain therefore P late | 

the fall of ſpirits, they are forced to ſuppoſe an raiſe 
interval, when the ſoul withdraws from the "down 
divine preſence, and quits the. ſuper · celeſtial a- man, 
bode in order to admire the beauties of nature, I Let © 
and entertain-herſelf with ambroſia, as a food bs te; 
ſuffer 


leſs delicate, and more ſuitable to a finite be- 
ing. It is in theſe intervals that ſhe becomes 
falſe to her duty. 

Pythagoras had learned the fame doctrine 
among the Egyptians. We have ſtill a very 
valuable monument of it left in the commen- 
tary of Hierocles upon the golden verſes aſerib- 
ed to that philoſopher ( ). As our alienation 

Cu) Ot Agar. | 

(Y) Hierocl. Comm, in aurea Carm. p. 187, Edit, Ca, 

2 70g. 


— 
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«from God, ſays this author, and the loſs of 
the wings which uſed to raiſe us up to hea- 
byenly things, has thrown us down into this 
(region of death, which is over run with all 
manner of evils; ſo the ſtripping ourſelves of 
tearthly affections, and the revival of virtues 
in us make our wings grow again, and raiſe 
uus up to the manfions of life, where true good 
eis to be found without any mixture of evil. 
The eſſence of man being in the middle be- 
tween things that contemplate God without 
(ceaſing, and ſuch as are not able to contem- 
plate him at all, he has it in his power to 
iraiſe himſelf up towards the one, or fink 
down towards the other (z). * The wicked 
man, ſays Hierocles in another place, does 
not care that the ſoul ſhould be immortal, 
for fear he ſhould live after death only to 
' ſuffer puniſhment, But the judges of the 
ſhades below, as they form their judgment 
upon the rules of truth, do not decree, that 
'the ſoul- ſhould exiſt no longer, but that it 
' ſhould be no longer vicious. Their buſi: eſs 

is to correct and cure it, by preſcribing pu- 

niſhments for the health of nature, juſt as 

' phyſicians heal the moſt inveterate ulcers by» 

'ncifions, Theſe judges puniſh the crime in 
| E) Ibid, Carm, 120. 


Q3 
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order to extirpate vice. They do not anni- Ml are t. 

© hilate the effence of the ſoul; but bring it back WI Huta 

* to-its true and genuine exiſtence, purifying it Wl ble m 

from all the paſſions that corrupt it. And ſent i 

therefore when we have ſinned, we ſhould be give- 
glad to embrace the —— as the only Lüis a. 


* remedy for vice,” 
It is therefore evidently the doctrine. of the 
moſt famous Greek philoſophers, 1. That ſouls 


had a pre-exiſtence in heaven, 2. That the and 
Jupiter who marched at the head of fouls be- Egy 
fore the loſs of their wings, is diſtinct from the Wi ©thei: 
ſupreme eſſence, and is very like the Mythras © to u 


of+ the Perfians,. and the Orus of the Egypti- 
ans. 3. That ſouls loſt their wings, and were 
thruſt down into mortal bodies, becauſe that 
inſtead of foHlowing Jupiter's chariot, they gave 
themſelves too much up to the enjoyment of 
lower pleaſures, 4. Phat at the end ofa cer- 
tain period of time, the wings of the ſoul ſhall 
grow again, and Saturn ſball reſume the reins 
of his empire, in order to reſtore the univerſe 


to its original ſplendor, God 

Let us now examine the Egyptian Mytholo- I « Typ 
gy, the ſource from whence that of the Greeks Wl « thro 
was derived. I ſhall not offer to maintain the revo 
myſtical explications that Kircher gives of the with 


famous table of Iſis, and of the obeliſks that 


7 
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gre to be ſeen at Rome: I confine myſelf to 
plutarch, who has preſerved to us an admira- 
ble monwnent of that Mythology. To repre- 
ſent it in its real beauties, it will be proper to 
gire a ſhort and clear analyſis of his treatiſe of 
Iſis and Oſiris, which is a letter written to 
Clea, prieſteſs of Iſis. (a) The Egyptian 
Mythology. ſays Plutarch, has two ſenſes, 
the one ſacred and ſublime, the other ſenſible 
and palpable. is for this reaſon that the 
-Egyptians- put Sphinxes before the door of 
their temples; deſigning thereby to ſignify 
to us that their theology contains the ſecrets 
-of wiſdom under enigmatical words. This. 
is alſo the ſenſe of the inſcription upon a ſta- 
tue of Pallas or Iſis, at Saias, I am all that it, 
* has been, and ſhall be, and no mortal has ever 
get removed the veil that covers me. (b) He 
afterwards relates the Egyptian fable of Iſis 
and Oſiris. They were both born of Rhea 
and the Sun; whilſt they were ſtill in their 
' mother's womb, they jointly engendered the 
God Orus the living image of their ſubſtance. 
Typhon was not born, but burſt violently: 
through the ribs of Rhea. He afterwards 
' revolted. againſt Ofiris, filled the univerſe. 
with his rage and violence, tore the body of 

(e Pag 354. (b) Pag. 365. 
Q 4 
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his brother in pieces, mangled his limbs, and 
& ſcattered them about. Ever ſince that time 
*. [ſis goes wandering about the earth to gather 
© up the ſcattered limbs of her brother and 
© huſband, Phe eternal and immortal ſoul of 
© Ofiris led his ſon Orus to the ſhades below, 
* where he gave him inſtructions how to fight, 
and vanquiſh Typhon. Orus returned upon 
earth, fought and defeated Typhon, but did 
© not. kill him; he only bound him, and took 
away his. power of doing miſchief; The 
vicked one made his eſcape afterwards, and 
was going to throw all again into diſorder, 
© But Orus ſought him in two bloody battles, 
and deſtroyed him entirely,” Plutarch goes 
on thus: (c * Whoever applieth theſe alle- 
* gories to the divine nature, ever. bleſſed and 
immortal, deſerves to be treated with con- 
* tempt, We muſt not however believe that 
* they are mere fables without any meaning, 
* like thoſe of the poets. They vepreſent to 
* us things that really happened. It would be 
© likewiſe a dangerous error, and manifeſt im- 
* piety, to interpret what is ſaid of the gods, 
* as Evemerus the Meſſenian did, and apply it 
* to' the ancient kings and great generals, 
This would in the end ſerve to NY re- 


(c) Fag. 356. 
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0 gion, and eſtrange men from the Deity (4). 
There are others, adds he, much juiter in 
© their notiuns, who have wrote, that what? 
cever is related of Typhon, Ofiris, His: and O- 
of rs, nut be underſtood of genit and. dæmons. 
© (e) This was the opinion of Pythagoras, Pla- 
ht to, Xenocrates, and Chryſippus, who follow- 
ea the ancient theologiſis in this notion. All 
aa © thoſe great men maintained. that theſe genit 
ok WM © vere very powerful, and far ſuperior to mor- 
' tals; that they did not however partake of 
the Deity in a pure and ſimple: manner, but 
© were compoſed of a ſpiritual and à corporeal 
nature, and were confequently capable of 


les 

1 pleaſures and pains, paſſions and: changes 3 
ne- ſor chere are virtues and vices among the ge- 
nd ni as well as among men. Hence come the 


' fables of the Greeks concerning the Titans. 
and giants, the engagements of Python againſt; 
Apollo, and the furies and extravagancies of 


ng, 

4 gacchus, with ſeveral other fictions like thoſe 
| be of Ofris and Fyphon. Hence it is likewiſe 
im- chat Homer ſpeaks of good and evil dæmons. 
xds, Plato calls the firſt tatelary deities, becauſe 

y it ( chey are mediators between the Deity and 
als. men, carry up the prayers of mortals to hea- 
ek -en, and bring us from thence the knowledge 


(4) Page 35. (e) Page 360½ 
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*-and revelation of ſecrets and future things(/).* 
Empedocles, continues he, ſays, that the evil 


demons are punithed for the faults they. have 
committed. Firſt the ſun precipitates them 


into the air; the air caſts them into the deep 


* ſea; the ſea vomits them up upon the land, 
and from the earth they are raiſed at laſt to 


heaven. Thus are they tranſported from 


one place to another, till being in the end 
s puniſhed and purified, they return to the 
*-place adapted to their nature. Plutarch, 
t aſter having thus given a theological explana- 
© tion of the Egyptian allegories, gives likewiſe 
* the phyſical expheations of them; but he re- 
: jects them all, and returns to his firſt doctrine. 
g) * Ofiris is neither the ſun, nor the water, 
© nor the earth, nor the heaven; but whatever 
© there is in nature well · diſpoſed, well regu- 
t lated, goad and perfect, all that is the image 
© of Oſiris. Typhon is neither aridity, nor the 
fire, nor the ſea; but whatever is hurtful, 
© inconſtant and irregular.” We muſt obſerve 
that in this Egyptian allegory, Oſiris does not 
ſignify, as in other places, the firſt principle of 
Deity, the Agathos of Plato, but the ſon of 
Ammon, the Apollo of the Greeks, Jupiter the 
eonduQor, a god inferior to the ſupreme Deity. 
Y Page 363, | C Page 376, 
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„»In was an ancient opinion among the Pagans 
il and Hebrews, that the Divinity had united: 
ave himſelt to the firſt aud molt perfect production 
em of his power. | 
ep plutarch goes farther. in another treatiſe,. 
nd, and explains to us the origin of evil; his rea- 
to WI foning on this occaſion is equally ſolid and 
om ſubtile, and is as follows (4) : * The maker of 
end the world, being perfectly good, formed all 
© things at firſt, as far as was poſſible, like 
© himſelf. The world at its birth received 
from him who made it all ſorts. of good 
things: whatever it has at preſent. of un- 
© happy and wicked, is an indiſpoſition foreign 
to its nature, God cannot be the cauſe of 
evil, becauſe. he is ſovereignly good: matter 
cannot be the cauſe of evil, becauſe it has no 
active force; but evil comes from a third 
© principle, neither ſo perfect as God, nor ſo 
impertect as matter. This third being is in- 
© telligent nature, which hath within itſelf a 
© ſource, a principle. and a cauſe of motion. 

I have already thewn that the ſchools of Py- 
thagoras and Plato aſſerted liberty of will. The 
former expreſſes it by that faculty of the ſoul, 
whereby it can either raiſe or debaſe itſelf; 
the other, by the wings of the ſoul, that is, 

- (6) Plut, de Anim, form, p. 2015, . 
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the love of virtue and the love of pleaſure; 
which may move different” ways; 


conſiſt in the activity of the ſoul, by which it 
is the ſource of its own determinations, 

This opinion therefore ought not to be look- 
ed upon as modern; 
and philoſophical, The ſoul can always ſepa- 
rate and reunite, recal and compare her ideas, 
and on this activity depends her liberty. We 
can always think upon other goods tlran thoſe 
we are actually thinking of. It muſt be owned 
that the paſſions, by the ſtrong ſenſations they 
excite in us, ſometimes take up all the capacity 
of the ſoul, and hinder it from reflecting; they 
darken its diſcerning faculty, and hurry it on 
to an aſſent; they transform objects, and place 


them in a eng Recht; bot ſtrong as they are, 


they are never invincible; it is difficult indeed, 
but nas impoſſible, to ſurmoum them; it is al · 
ways in our power gradually to diminiſti their 
force, and · prevent their exceſs. This is the 
warfare of man on earth, and this is the tri- 
umph of virtue. The heathens feeling this 
tyranny of the paſſions, were convinced by the 
light of nature alone of the neceſſity of a cele · 
ial power to ſubdue them: they always re-; 
preſent virtue to us as a divine energy deſcend · 


Plutarch 
follows the ſame principles, and makes liberty 


it is at once hoth natural 
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wg from heaven: they are continually. bring» 
ing into their poems guardian deities, who in- 
ſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen us; to ſhew 
that heroic virtues. can only proceed from the 
gods, Theſe were the principles upon which 
the wiſe ancients went, in their arguments a- 
gainſt thoſe notions of fatality, which are alike 
deſtructive of religion, morality, and ſociety, » 

To.return to the Egyptians. Their docs 
trine, according to Plutarch, ſuppoſes, 1. That 
the world was created without any phyſical or 
moral evil, by a Being infinitely good. 2. That 
ſereral genii-abuſing their liberty, fell into 
crimes, and thereby into miſery.” 3. That theſ® 
genii muſt ſuffer expiatory puniſhments till they 
are purified and are reſtored -to their firſt ſtate 
4. That the God Orus, the ſon of Iſis and O- 
ſiris, and. who fights with the evil principle, is 
a ſubordinate deity, like, Jupiter the conductor, 
the ſon of Saturn.” 3 8 +4 

Let us conſult next the mythology of the o- 
rientals: the nearer we approach the firſt ori- 
gin of nations, the more pure ſhall we find 
their theology. * (i) Zoroaſter, ſays Plutarch, 
taught that there are two gods contrary to- 
each other in their operations; the one the 
author of all the good, the other ot all the 

J De Iſid. et Oſirid. pag. 370, 5 
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evil in nature. The good principle he calls 
_ *© Oromazes, the other the demon Arimanius (H). 
< He ſays that the one reſembles light and truth, 
"© the other darkneſs and ignorance, There is 
s likewiſe a middle god between theſe two, 
named Mythras (/), whom the Perſians call 
© the interceſſor or mediator. The Magi add, 
that Oromazes is born of the pureſt light, and 
Arimanius of darkneſs; that they continually 
make war upon one hace and that Oro- 
mazes made fix genii, goodnefs, truth, juſtice, 
wiſdom, plenty and joy; and Arimanius made 
© fix others to oppoſe them, malice, falſhood, 
7 injuſtice, folly, want, and ſadnefs, 'Oroma- 
nes having withdrawn himſelf to as great a 
« diſtance from the ſphere of Arimanius, as the 
© ſun is from the earth, beautified the heavens 
© with ſtars and conſtellations. He created 
© afterwards four and twenty other genii, and 
put them into an egg (by which the ancients 
mean the earth;) but Arimanius and his 
© genii brake through this ſhining-egg, and im- 
'© mediately evil was blended and-confounded 
with good. But there will come a time ap- 
pointed by fate, when Arimanius will be en- 
TP deſtroyed and extirpated; the earth 
* '(#) De Ifid et Ofirid pag. 3 70. ; 
(!) Ale xa; M Ilipoas v eotrav evount ecu, 


n. 
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will change its form, and become plain and 


even; and happy men will have only one 


and the ſame life, language and government.“ 
© Theopompus writes alſo, that aecording to 
the doctrine of the magi, theſe gods muſt 
© make war for nine thouſand years, the one 
deſtroying the other's work, till at laſt ( 
© hell ſhall be no more; then men fhall be hap- 
py, and their bodies become tranſparent. 
The God who made all things keeps himſelf 
© concealed till that time; an interval not too 
long for a God, but rather like a moment of 
( ſleep ? 

We have loſt the ancient books of the firſt 
Perſians; ſo that in order to judge of their my- 
thology, we muſt have recourſe 'to the Orien- 
tal philoſophers of our own time, and ſee if 
there be ſtiſl left among the diſciples of Zoro- 
alter, any traces of the ancient doctrine of their 
maſter, The famous Dr Hyde, a divine of 
the church. of England, who had travelled in- 
to the Eaſt, and perfectly underſtood the lan 
guage of the country, has tranſlated the fol- 
lowing paſſages out of Shariſthani, an Arabian 
philoſopher of the fifteenth century (x). The 

Sx... J As ; 

() Hyde Rel. ant, Perf, cap. 9. P. enn 

5. 294, 
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* firſt magi did not dook upon the two Princi- 
* ples as co- eternal, but believed that light was 
© eternal, and that darkneſs was produced in 
time; and the origin of this evil principle 
they account for in this manner: light can 
produce nothing but light, and can never be 
* the origin of evil; how then was evil produ- 
© ced ? flight, ſay they, produced ſeveral be- 
© ings, all of them ſpiritual, luminous and pow- 
© erful; but their chief, whoſe name was Ah- 
© riman or Arimanius, had an evil thought con- 
* trary to the light: he doubted, and by that 
* doubting he became dark. From hence pro- 
© ceeded all evils; diſſenſion, malice, and every 
© thing elſe of a contrary nature to the light, 
© Theſe two principles made war upon one an- 
© other, till atlaſt peace was concluded, upon 
© condition that the lower world ſhould be in 
© ſubjeQion to Arimanius, for ſeven thouſand 
© years: after this ſpace of time he is to ſur- 
render back the-world to the light.“ Here 
we ſee four notions that I ſpeak of in the fore · 
going work: 1. A ſtate before good and evil 
were blended and confounded together. 2. A 
Rate after they were ſo blended and confound- 
ed. 3. A ſtate when evil ſhall be entirely de- 
froyed. 4. A middle God between the good 
and the evil Principle. f 
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Cle As the doctrine of the Perſian magi is a ſe- 
ras quel of che doctrine of the Indian Brachmans, 
in we muſt conſult the one to put the other in a 
ple clear light. We have but few traces left of 
-an the ancient theology of the Gymnoſophiſts, 
yet thoſe, which Strabo has preſerved, ſuppoſe 
the two ſtates of the world, that cf nature in 
its purity, and that of nature corrupted, When 
this hiſtorian has defcribed the life and man- 
ners of the Brachmans, be adds, () Thoſe 


0 philoſophers look upon the ſtate of men in 
nat BY « this life to be like that of children in their 
e © mother's womb; death, according to their 
"4 notion, being a birth to a true and a happy 
. 05 They believe, that whatever happens 
an- 
pon ' to mortals here does not deſerve the name ei- 
« in cher of good or evil. They have many no- 
and tions in common with the Greeks; and like 
ur- © them believe that che world had a beginning, 
Here and will have an end; and that God who 
ſore - made it, and governs it, is every where pre- 

| evil ( © ent to his work.“ The fame author goes 
2. AW ein this manner: © Oneſecritus being ſent by 
und- Alexander the Great to inform himſelf of the 
7 de- (life, manners and doctrine of thoſe philoſo- 
good Wl Phers, found a Brachman named Calanus, 


(0) Lib. 15. P- 713, 714+ Ed. Lut, Par, 1620, 
Ver, II. R | 
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* who taught him the following principles, T 


* Formerly, plenty reigned over all nature; 0 
© milk, wine, honey and oil, flowed from foun- *c 
* tains; but men having made an ill uſe of this 1 
0 felicity, Jupiter deprived them of it, and con- * 
* demned them to labour * the ſultenance of © i 
their lives,” 0 


In order to form a better judgment of dne I 
doctrine of the ancient Gymnoſophiſts, I have *t] 
conſulted what has been tranſlated of the Ve- c 
dam, which is the ſacred book of the Modern 1 
Bramins: though its antiquity be not perhaps 0-76 


fo great as it-is affirmed to be, yet there is no WF « th 
denying but it contains "the ancient traditions I 
of thoſe people, and of their philoſophers. WW ons 
Tis plain by this book, © (5) That the Bra- to t] 
mins acknowledge one ſole and ſupreme God, WF had 
whom they call Viſtnou; that his firſt and thag 
* moſt ancient production was a ſecondary god, Wl befo 
* named Brama, whom the ſupreme God form- noth 
© ed out of a flower that floated upon the ſur-W Gyn 
face of the great deep before the formation T 
* of the world; and that Viſtnou afterwards, WW ing 
on account of Brama's virtue, gratitude and WF the 
fidelity, gave him power to form the univerie. WM ther 
D See Abrah. Roger, ef the religion of the Bram, book 2 
0 


II. part x, chap. 1. & Kircher Siua Illuſt, 
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They believe moreover, * (4) That ſouls are 
© eternal emanations from the divine Eſſence, 
* or at leaſt that they were produced long be- 
fore the formation of the world; that they 
* were originally in a ſtate of purity, but hay- 
* ing ſinned, were thrown down into the bodies 
* of men, or of beaſts according to their re- 
© ſpective demerits; ſo that the body, where 
the ſoul reſides, is a fort of dungeon or pri- 
ſon. Laſtly, they hold, that after a certain 


haps re - united to their origin, re-admitted into 
is no * the company of the gods, and deified (7). 


I ſhould hardly have thought theſe traditi- 
ons authentic, or have brought myſelf to truſt 
to the tranſlators of the Vedam, if this doArine 
had not been perfe&ly agreeable to that of Py- 
thagoras, which I gave an account of a little 
before: this philoſopher taught the Greeks 
form-W nothing but what he had learned from the 
Gymnoſophiſts. 

The diſcovery of theſe uniform and agree- 
ing ſentiments in Greece, Egypt, Perſia, and 
the Indies, made me deſirous to advance far- 
ther into'the Eaſt, and to carry my reſearches 
as far as China, I applied myſelf accordipg- 

(%) Ibid. Roger, part 2. chap, 3, 

(r) Abr. Kircher. Sina Illuſt, 

| R 2 


number of tranſmigrations, all ſouls ſhall be 
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ly to fach'as underſtood the language of that 
country, had ſpent ſeveral years in it, and were 
well verſed in the original books of that nation. 
And in this point particularly I have made 
great uſe of the informatins I have received 
ſrom a gentleman of a ſuperior genius, who 
does not care to be mentioned till he has pub- 
Yiſhed a large work upon theſe matters, which 
will be of ſervice to religion, and do honour 
to haman underſtanding. In the mean time 
he has allowed me to publiſh the following paſ- 
ſages, which he tranſſated hi.nſelf out of ſome 
ancient Chineſe books that have been brought 
into Europe, and which may be ſeen both at 
Paris and at Rome; ſo that all who under- 
ſtand the language may judge of the faithful- 
neſs of the tranflation. The ancient commen- 
'taries on the book X king, 7. e. the book of 
Changes, continually ſpeak of a double hea- 
ven, a primitive and a poſterior, The firlt 
heaven is there deſcribed in the following man- 
er: All things, were then in a happy ſtate, 
* every thing was beautiful, every thing was 
good, all beings were perfect in their kind, 
In this happy age heaven and earth employ- 
* ed their virtues jointly to embelliſh nature, 
There was no jarring in the elements, no in- 


* clemency in the air, all things grew without 
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labour; and univerial fertility reigned every 
where. The active and paſſive virtues con- 
* ſpired together, without any effort or oppo- 
* {tion, to produce and perfect the univerſe.” 
kn the books which the Chineſe call King or 
Sacred, we read the following patlage : * Whillt 
the firſt ſtate of heaven laſted, a pure plea- 
* ſure and a perfect tranquillity reigned over all 
nature. There were neither labour, nor pain, 
* nor ſorrow, nor crimes, Nothing made oppo- 
* ſition to the will of man.“ The philoſophers 
who ſtuck to theſe ancient traditions, and par- 
ticularly Tchouangſe, ſay, That in the ſtate 
«of the firſt heaven, man was united inwardly 
to the ſupreme reaſon, and that outwardly 
© he practiſed all the works of juſtice, The 
© heart rejoiced in truth, and there was no mix- 
© ture of fal ſhood; then the four ſeaſons of the 
year ſucceeded each other regularly without 
* confuſion, There were no impetuous winds, 
© nor exceſſive rains: the ſun and the moon, 
© without ever being clouded, furniſhed a light 
purer and brighter than at preſent, The 
© five planets kept on their courſe without any 
inequality. There was nothing which did 
harm to man, or which ſuffered any hurt 
from him. An univerſal amity and harmony 
reigned over all nature. 


R 3 
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On the other hand, the philoſopher Hoain- 
antſe ſpeaking of the latter heaven, ſays, * The 
© pillars of heaven were broken; the earth was 
© ſhaken to its very foundation; the heavens 
© funk lower towards the north; the fun, the 
moon and the ſtars, changed their motions; 
© the earth fell to pieces; the waters incloſed 
© within its boſom burſt forth with violence, 
and 'overflowed it, Man rebelling againſt 
© heaven, the ſyſtem of the univerſe was quite 
© diſordered ; the ſun was eclipſed, the planets 
© altered their courſe, and the univerſal har- 
© mony was diſturbed.“ The philoſophers 
Wentſe and Lietſe, who lived long before 
Hoainantſe, expreſs themſelves almoſt in the 
ſame terms. The univerſal fertility of nature, 
* ſay theſe ancient authors, degenerated into 
an ugly barrenneſs, the plants faded, the 
trees withered away, diſconſolate nature re- 
© fuſed to diſtribute her uſual bounty. All 
creatures declared war againſt one another; 
miſeries and crimes overflowed the face of , 
© the earth. All theſe evils aroſe, ſays the 
book Liki, from man's defpiſing the ſupreme 
© monarch of the univerſe. He would needs 
* diſpute about truth and falſhood, and theſe 
© diſputes baniſhed the eternal reaſon, He 
then fixed his looks on terreſtrial objects, and 
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loved them to exceſs ; hence aroſe the paſſi- 
ons; he became gradually transformed into 
the objects he loved, and the celeſtial reaſon 
entirely abandoned him. Such was the ori- 
« ginal ſource of all crimes, which drew after 
them all manner of miſeries ſent by heaven 
for the puniſhment thereof. 
The ſame books ſpeak of a time when every 
thing is to be reſtored to its. firſt ſplendor, by 
the coming of a hero called Kiun-Tſe, which 
ſiznifies Shepherd and Prince, to whom they 
give likewiſe the names of, the moſt Holy, the 
univerſal Teacher, and the ſupreme Truth, 
He anſwers exactly to the Mythras of the Per- 
ſans, the Orus, or ſecond Oſiris of the Egypti- 
ans, the Apollo or Mercury of the Greeks, and 
the Brama of the Indians. | 
Theſe Chineſe books. ſpeak likewiſe of the 
ſufferings and conflicts of the Kiun · Tſe, juſt as 
the Perſians do of the combats of Mythras, the 
Egyptians of the murder of Oſiris, the Tyrians 
of the death of Adonis, and the Greeks of the 
labours and painful exploits of a ſon of Jupi- 
ter who came down upon earth to exterminate 
monſters, It looks as if the ſource of all theſe 
allegories was an ancient tradition common to 
all nations, that the middle God was not to ex- 
piate and put an end to crimes but by * o 
R 4 
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great ſufferings. In ſpeaking of the death of 
Adonis in the foregoing work, I have made ad- 
vantage of this tradition to pave the way for 
what Daniel ſays afterwards to Cyrus concern- 
ing the ſuffering Meſſiah. I ſhall here give 
the reader an account of what I find in the re- 
gion of the Tyrians, and in the doctrine of 
the ancients, to authorize the new allegory 
which is added in the preſent edition, 1, The 
Tyrians acknowledged one ſupreme God, nam- 
ed Bel, who is the ſame with the Jehovah of 
the Hebrews (7). 2. They held likewiſe a 
ſubordinate God, hom they called Tham- 
muz, Adon, Adonis, which ſignifies the Lordi). 
3. Adonis, Oſiris, Apollo and Hercules, are the 
ſame (7). 4. The death of Adonis, killed by a 
boar, is the ſame with the murder of Oſiris 
Main by Typhon, or the evil principle (2). 
5. -Solemn days were inſtituted by the Phceni- 
cians to bewail the death of Adonis, and to 
ſing praiſes to him as riſen from the dead (x). 
6. Some-ancient and venerable writers among 


(J) Seldenus de Diis Syris, Synt, 2. cap. 1. de Bello. 
(s) Heſych. on the word Ad. (t) See above. 
(u) Seld. cap. ii, de Thammuz, (x) St. Jer. Comm. 
3. upon Ezek. St. Cyril. book ii. Comm. upon Itai. Procop. 
upon the 18th c. of Iſai, Lucian de Dea Syr. p. 1058, Ma- 
Ccrob. Saturn, 1, cap. 21. N 


4. de Ven. Syriac. , 


part 1. cap Is 
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the Chriſtians believed, that the fable of Ado- 


nis was a corruption of an old tradition con- 
cerning the ſuffering Meſſiah, and apply all 
the Tyrian ceremonies to our myſteries (5). 
7. Adonis loved Venus, eſpouſed her, and ſhe 
became the mother of the gods (2). 8. Urania, 
Aſtarte, . Venus and. Proſerpine, are the ſame 
goddeſs (a). 9. Some think that Aſtarte is the 
morning ſtar, Lucifer, or a fallen ſtar (5). 
10. According to the doctrine of the ancients, 
as well Pagan as Hebrew, ſpirits fell not at once, 
but by degrees, that is to ſay, from the fixed 
ſtars into the region of the planets, from the 
planets to the earth, and from the earth to the 
infernal regions (c): for wich reaſon I have 
repreſented theſe three different falls of ſpirits 
by the three names of Aſtarte, Venus, and Pro- 
ſerpine. Theſe are the foundations on which 
I have built the allegory of Adonis and Urania, 
which Amenophis rehearſes to Cyrus in the 
ſeventh boox, The only liberty I have taken 


is to make Urania repreſent not the divine wiſ- 


dom but fallen intel lligences; ; as Pſyche in A- 


(y) Jul. Firmic. de Myſt. p. 151. wi: 

(z) Sel. de Diis Syris, Synt. 2 c. 2. de Atarte, as. 
(a) Ibid. (b) Ibid. 224. | Ed. 
Lugd. Bat. et Suidas #?pert7 ng &5n2. (c) Flutarch. 
de Iſid. et Oſirid. et Rittang. Cab. denud, de revols anim. 
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puleius does not repreſent the ſoul of the world, 
but ſouls unfaithful to love : theſe kinds of 
metonymy are frequent in the allegorical and 
mythological writers, 

We ſee then that the doctrines of the primi- 
tive perfection of nature, its fall, and its reſto- 
ration by a divine hero, are equally manifeſted 
in the Mythologies of the Greeks, Egyptians, 
Perſians, Indians and Chineſe. 

Let us now look into the Hebrew Mythology. 

By this 'I mean Rabbiniſm, or the philoſophy 
of the Jewiſh doors, and particularly of the 
Eſſenes. Theſe philoſophers aſſerted, accor- 
ding to the teſtimony of Joſephus (4), that 
© the lireral ſenſe of the ſacred text was only 
© an image of hidden truths. They changed, 
* ſays Philo, the words (e), and the precepts of 
* wiſdom into allegories, after the cuſtom of 
© their anceſtors, who had left them ſeveral 
books for their inſtruction in this ſcience.” 
*Twas the nniverſal taſte of the Orientals to 
make uſe of corporeal images to repreſent the 
Properties and operations of ſpirits, 

This ſymbolical ſtyle ſeems in a great mea- 
ſure authorized by the ſacred writers. The 
Prophet Daniel repreſents God to us under the 


(d) Joſeph. de Bello Jud. lib. 2. c. 14. (e) Phil, de le- 
J's alleg. lib 2. p. 53. 
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image of the Ancient of days, The Hebrew 
Mythologiſts and Cabaliſts, who were a ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ſchool of the Eſſenes, took occa- 
ſion from thence to expreſs the divine attri- 
butes by the members of the body of the An- 
cient of days. We ſee this allegory carried to 
an extravagance in the books of the Rabbins. 
They ſpeak there of the dew that diſtilled from 
the brain of the Ancient of days, from his ſkull, 
his hair, his forehead, his eyes, and eſpecially 
from his wonderful beard. Theſe compari- 
ſons are undoubtedly abſurd, and unbecoming, 
the Majeſty of God: but the cabaliſtical phi- 
lofophers pretend to authorize them by ſome. 
metaphyſical notions. 

The creation, according to them, is a pic- 
ture of the divine perfections: all created be- 
ings are conſequently images more or leſs per- 
fe of the ſupreme Being, in proportion as they 
have more or leſs conformity with their origi- 
nal, Hence it follows that all creatures are 
in ſome reſpect like one another, and that man 
or the microcoſm has a reſemblance of the 
great world or macrocoſm ; the material world, 
of the intelligible world; and the intelligible 
world, of the archetype, which is God. Such 
are the principles upon which the allegorical 
expreſſions of the Cabaliſts are founded, If 
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we ſtrip their Mythology of this myſterious 

language, we ſhall find in it ſublime notions 

very like thoſe we have before admired in the 

heathen philoſophers, I ſhall mention four, 

which are clearly enough expreſſed in the works 
- of the Rabbin Irira, Moſchech and Jitzack, 


Which Rittangelius has tranſlated in his Caba- 
c Ia TY" 


* All ſpiritual . angels, human 

1 wol and even the ſoul of the Meſſiah (a), 
were created from the beginning of the 
© world: and conſequently our firſt parent, of 
© whom Moſes ſpeaks, repreſents not an wdi- 
© vidual perſon, but all mankind governed by 
one ſole head. In that primitive ſtate every 
thing was glorious and perfect: there was 
© nothing in the univerſe that ſuffered, becauſe 
© there was no ſuch thing as crime, nature was 
© a real and a ſpotleſs image of the divine per- 
© fetions,” This anſwers to the reign of Am- 
mon, Oromazes and Saturn, « (3) The 
© ſoul of the Mefiiah, by his Perſeverance in 
© the divine love, came to a ſtrict union with 
the pure Godhead (c), and was deſervedly 
© advanced to be the King, the head, and the 

(a) Viſion Ezekiel. Mercy. Exp. apud Rittang. p. 225. 
tom. 3. (5) Ibid, pag. 226. (c) The Helleniſtic 


Hebrews call this union of the Meſſah with the C:vinity, 
_« Hyper-a-ailutical; which ſignifies ſeperlabſtantial, 
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guide of all ſpirits,” This notion has ſome 
reſemblance of thoſe which the Perſians had 
of Mythras, the Egyptians of Ofiris and Orus, 
and the Greeks of Jupiter the guide, who led 
fouls into the ſuper- celeſtial abode.” 3. (4) 
© The virtue, perfection and beatitude of ſpi- 
© rits or Zephirots (e), conſiſted in continually 
receiving and rendering back the rays which 
* flowed from the infinite centre, that ſo there 
* might be an eternal circulation of Jight and 
* happineſs in all ſpirits, Two ſorts of Zephi- 
© rots failed in the obſervance of this eternal 
law. The Cherubim, who were of a ſuperi- 
* or order, did not render back this light, but 
© kept it within themſelves, ſwelled, and be- 
came like veſfels: that are too full; at laſt 
© they burſt in pieces, and their ſphere was 
© changed into a gloomy chaos, The Iſchim, 

* who were of an inferior order, ſhut their 
© eyes againſt this light, turning themſelves to- 
* wards ſenfible objects (/); they forgot the 
ſupreme beatitude of their nature, and took 
© up with the enjoyment of created pleaſures, 
* They fell thereby into mortal bodies. 4, (g) 


(4) Ibid. de revol. anim. part 1 cap. 1. pag. 224. 

(e) A general word which ſignifies ſpirits of all kinds. 

(Y Phil. Cabal. diſſert. 8. cap. 13. pag. 173, tom, 3. 
Rittang, (g) De revol anim, pag. 307, 
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souls paſs through ſeveral revolutions before 
© they return to their primitive ſtate ; but af- 
© ter the coming of the Meſſiah, all ſpirits will 
© be reſtored to order, and to the happineſs 
* which they enjoyed before the fin of our firſt 
parent.“ I ſhall now leave the reader to 
judge whether theſe four notions have not a 
great reſemblance of thoſe which we have found 
in China, Perſia, Egypt and Greece, and whe- 
ther 1 had not ſufficient authority to give the 
four mythological pictures which are in the 
N work. 

In all theſe ſyſtems we ſee that the ancient 
philoſophers, in order to refute the objeQions 
of the impious concerning the origin and du- 
ration of evil, adopted the doctrine of the pre- 
exiſtence of ſouls, and their final reſtoration, 
Several fathers of the church have maintained 
the firſt opinion, as the only philoſophical way 
of explaining original ſin; and Origen made 
ule of the latter, to oppoſe the libertines of his 
time. It is far from my intention to defend 
theſe two opinions all the uſe I wonld make 
of them is to ſhew, that reaſon alone furniſhes 
arguments ſufficient to confound ſuch philoſo- 
phers as refuſe to believe unleſs they can com- 


prehend, 
it is for this reaſon that I make Daniel ſpeak 
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a different language from Eleazer. The pro- 
phet adviſes Cyrus to lay aſide all reſined ſpe- 
culations, and to leave to God the care of ju- 
ſtifying the incomprehenſible ſteps of his pro- 
vidence; he plunges him again in an obſcuri- 
ty more wholſome and more ſuitablę to human 
weakneſs, than all the conjectures of philoſo- 
phers; he reduces what we are to believe on 
this ſubject to theſe four principal truths, 

1. God being infinitely good, cannot pro- 
duce wicked and miſcrable beings ; and there- 
fore the moral and phy ſical evil; which we ſee 
in the univerſe, muſt come from the abuſe 
that men make of their liberty, 2. Human 
nature is fallen from the firſt purity in which 
it was created; and this mortal life is a ſtate 
of trial, in which ſouls are cured of their cor- 
ruption, and merit a happy immortality by their 
virtue. 3. God united himſelf to human na- 
ture in order to expiate moral evil by his ſacri- 
fice: the Meſſiah will come at laſt in his glory 
to deſtroy phyſical evil, and renew the face of 
the earth, 4. Theſe truths have been tranſ- 
mitted to us from age to age, from the time of 
the deluge till now, by an univerſal tradition 
other nations have obſcured and altered this 
tradition by their fables; it has been preſery- 
ed in its purity no where but in the Holy Scrip- 


1. 
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tures, the authority of which cannot be diſ- 
puted with any ſhadow of reaſon. 

It is a common notion that ail the footſteps 
of natural and revealed religion which we ſee 
in the heathen poets and philoſophers, are o- 
riginally wing to their having read the books 
of Moſes 4 but it is impoiſible to anſwer the 
objections which are made againſt this opinion. 
The Jews and their books were too long cons 
cealed in a corner of the earth, to be reaſon- 
ably thought the primitive light of the Gen- 
tiles: we muſt go ſarther back, even to the 
deluge, It is ſurpriſing that thoſe, who are 
convinced of the authority of the ſacred books, 


have not made advantage of this ſyſtem to 


prove the truth of the Moſaic hiſtory concerns 
ing the origin of the world, the univerſal de- 
luge, and the re-peopling of the earth by Noah. 
It is hard to account for that uniformity of 
ſentiments which we find in the religions of all 
nations, otherwiſe than by the doctrine which 
I have put in the mouth of Daniel. 

As the four great principles, which I have 
mentioned, 'are the foundation of our religion, 
my deſign was to do homage to it, by endea- 


vouring to defend them againſt the vain cavils 


of audacious critics and the ſuperſtitions pre- 


judices of weak minds. One of the chief ſour» 
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ces of modern incredulity is the falſe notion 

which impious men have entertained of Chri- 

ſtianity. Nor indeed can we think it ſtrange, 

if, while the Chriſtian myſteries are repreſent- 

ed in a wrong light, the principles of religion 

confounded with the abuſes ot thoſe principles, 

and ſcholaſtic expoſitions with doctrines of 
faith, the miracles ſhould paſs for impoſture, 
and the facts for fables, * If we would engage 

thoſe, who in ſimplicity of heart ſeek after 

truth, to liſtea to the proofs of revealed religi- 

on, we muſt begin by ſhewing them that its 

doctrines are worthy-of God; and this has been 

my aim throughout the foregoing work. Whe- 

ther I have ſucceeded or not, my intention 

was upright; and I ſhall not repine at the 

imperfection of this attempt, if 4 may have 

given occaſion to any perſon of more learning 
and depth to recommend that philoſophy, 

which teaches never to employ the imaginati- 
on but as the ſervant of reaſon, to dire& all 

improvements of the underſtanding to the pu- 

rification of the heart, and avoiding all oſten- 
tatious parade of the ſciences, to make uſe of 

them only to diſcover the beauties of eternal 
truth to thoſe who are capable of being ena- 

moured with them, | 179 
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To THE 
| Concerning the Chronology of his Work, 


SIR, 
TRYHERE have perhaps been more different 
ſyſtems formed, to ſettle the hiſtory of 
Cyrus, and the Chronology of the kings of Ba- 
bylon, than for any other part of ancient ſtory. 
But theſe hypotheſes are all ſo deſective, and 
ſo ill connected with contemporary events, that 
we are ſtopped almoſt at every ſtep, by the con- 
traditions and inconſiſtences we meet with in 
them. This every man's experience ſhews him 


to be true, who reads the writings of Scaliger, 
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Petau, Uſher, Marſham, the * of Meaux 
and Prideaux. 

But in your work you have wiſely avoided 
theſe difficulties, and have hit upon the beſt 
method of reconciling the contradictory ac- 
counts which Herodotus, Cteſias, Xenophon, 
and other ancient writers, give us of Cyrus. 
You have preſerved this prince's war with his 
grandfather Aſtyages; a war which the an- 
cients allow to be certain, and which Xeno- 
phon himſelf acknowledges in his retreat of the 
ten thouſand ; he ſuppreſſed this fact in his Cy- 
ropædia, only to avoid throwing a blemiſh on 
Cyrus's character, by a war which he thought 
contrary to natural duty: Prideaux has like- 
wiſe thought fit to ſuppreſs it. Marſham has 
invented a mere romance, and ſuppoſes, that 
there were twodifferent kingdoms of the Medes, 
which were at the ſame time governed by two 
Aſtyages's, one the grandfather, and the other 
the enemy of Cyrus. The method you have 
taken is more ſimple, and more agreeable to 
ancient ſtory ; you have paved the way for this 
war, and conducted it in ſuch a manner, that 
it does in no wiſe ſtain the character of your 
hero. 

The omiſſion of ſo confiderable an event led 
Xenophon into two anachroniſms, in order to 
8 2 
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find employment for Cyrus in his younger years: 
this author antedates the taking of Sardis 25 
years, and that of Babylon, 28. As this hiſtori- 
an had nothing in view but military virtues and 
the qualities of a true patriot, whereby to form 
his hero, his ſcheme did not furniſh him with 


the ſame materials to fill up Cyrus's youth, as 
your's does. He had no thoughts of inſtilling 
into his mind ſuch principles as would moſt ef- 
fectually ſecure him from the dangers which 
beſet the virtue of princes, or of guarding him 
before hand againſt the corruption of falſe po- 
litics and falſe philoſophy, which are, in their 
conſequences, equally fatal to ſociety,. Xeno- 
phon, having been educated in Greece, was ac - 
quainted only with the kingdoms of Sparta and 
Macedon, whoſe Kings were, properly ſpeak- 
ing, nothing more than the chief perſons in 
their ſtate; and the magiſtrates were rather 
their ee than their miniſters, He had 
no notion of the abuſes of deſpotic power, and 
therefore could have no thoughts.of preventing 
them. Whereas your deſign being to form'a 
king, rather than a conqueror, a prince better 
qualified to make his people happy under his 
government, than to force them to ſubmit to 
his laws; you are thereby enabled to give Cy- 
xus full employment in his youth by making 
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him travel, and that very conſiſtently * true 
chronolgy. 

Cyrus died the 218th year of Wise 
and 530 years before the Chriſtian Aera, which 
I ſhall not loſe time in proving, becauſe acknow- 
ledged by all chronologers. This prince was 
then 70 years of age, according to Dinon, the 
author of a celebrated hiſtory of Perſia (a). He 
was therefore born in the 148th year of Nabo« 
naſſar, 600, or 599 years before Chriſt, He 
had reigned, according to the aſtronomical 
canon, nine years at Babylon. This city was 
therefore taken in the 61 year of his age, the 
209th of Nabonaſſar, and the 539 before Chriſt, 

Sardis was taken, according to Soſicrates in 
Diogenes Laertius (5), and according toSolinus, 
(c) in the fourth year of the 58th Olympiad; 
but according to Euſebius, in the firſt year of 
that Olympiad ; and conſequently either in the 
545th or 548th year before Chriſt, and the 52d 
or 55th year of Cyrus's life. He reigned 30 
years over the Medes and Perſians, according 
to Herodotus and Cteſias, and he was 40 years 
old according Dinon, when he mounted the 
throne; which fixes the beginning of his reign 
to the 188th year of Naobaatar, the firſt year | 


( a) Cic. de Dein. lib. 2. (5) Diog. Laer. lib, 1. Peri- 
and. (c) Chap. viii. * 
83 
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of the 55th Olympiad, and the 560th'year be- 
fore Chriſt. (4) Euſebius tells us, that all chro- 
nologiſts agreed in placing the beginning of 
Cyrus's reign over the Medes and Perſians in 
this 28 of the 5 th Olympiad, But hiſtori- 
neither told us how many years Cy- 
yay 's war with the Medes laſted, nor any par- 
- ticulars of what happened in the firſt forty 
years of his life: you are therefore at full liber- 
ty to fill up this ſpace with whatever you judge 
- moſt proper to your deſign; and your chrono- 
logy is not only agreeable to that of the Greeks 
and Perſians, but-likewiſe to that of the Baby- 
t lonians. | | 
Xenophon indeed has changed all this chro- 
. nology: according to him Cyrus went to the 
court of Media at 12 years, ſtayed there 4 
years, returned in his 16th year; entered into 
the claſs of the En. or young-men in his 
17th, and continued in it 16 years. To which 
| he adds, that Aſtyages died in this interval, 
but this is not true; ſor that prince reigned till 
he was conquered by Cyrus in the year 560, 
and did notdie till ſome years after : you have 
therefore done well.in not following Xenophon, 
According to him, Cyrus entered Media at the 
Head of 30,000 men when he was 28 years of 


(i) P racpar, Eng . 
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age; ſubdued the Armenjans at 29; marched 
againſt the Lydiaqs, and took Sardis at 30 
and made himſelf maſter of Babylon at 33, a- 
bout the year 567. This is the 179th year of 
Nabonaſſar, and the 36th of Nabuchodonoſor, 
who reigned 7 years after it; theſe 7 years ad- 
ded to the 21 years of the four kings who reign- 
ed in Babylon after him, make the 28 years of 
the anachroniſm above-mentioned. The reſt 
of Xenophon's chronology is of no importance 
to your work. He does not determine the time 
of the death either of Mandana, or Cambyſes, 
and you are therefore entirely at liberty to place 
theſe events as will. beſt ſuit with your plan, 

The city of Tyre was not taken till the 19th 
year of Nabuchodonoſor, after a thirteen years 
ſiege, which began the ſeventh of that prince's 
reign, according to the Phoenician annals which 
Joſephus had read. In the year Jeruſalem was 
taken, which was the 18th year of Nabucho- 
donoſor, the prophet Ezekiel threatens Tyre 
with approaching ruin; it therefore was nt ta- 


ken at that time; Cyrus was then 15th FEATS 


of age ; now, as da travels are all placed be- 


tween the 28th and 32d year of his age, and : 


as he does not go to Tyre till after his travels 


in Greece, you are guilty of no anachroniſm 


in chis particular; :Moreover, what you relate 
S 4 


— 
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of the hiſtory of this city ſufficiently fills up 
the 15 or 16 years from the time of its being 
conquered by the Babylonians. 

We have no where any expreſs paſſage where - 
by to fix the time of Nabuchodonoſor's mad- 
neſs; that he was mad is certain from Daniel, 
and it is very probable it happened towards the 
end of his life; my reaſons for it are theſe, Je- 
hoiachin was carried into captivity in the Sth 
year of Nabuchodonoſor's reign over Judea, 
and the jth of his reign in Babylon; that is, 
the 148th year of Nabonaſſar, 600 years before 
Chriſt, and the year Cyrus was born, We are 
told in Jeremiah (e), and in' the ſecond book 
of Kings (/) that in the 47th year of Jehoia- 
chin's captivity, Evitmeredach aſcended the 
throne of Babylon, took Jehoiachin out of pri- 
ſon, admitted him to his own table, and heap- 
ed many honours upon him; this was the 184th 
year of Nabonaſſar, the 564th before Chriſt, 
and the 35th of Cyrus's age; at which time 
Nabuchodonoſor was yet alive, ſince he did not 
die till the 186th of Nabonaſſar, 5 62 years be- 
fore Chriſt, and the 39th of Cyrus; Evilmero- 
dach therefore did not only mount the throne 
in his father”s life-time, but he governed with- 
out conſulting him, and with fo little 'depett- 


(e) Chap: iii, ver, 31, * Chap. ANY, ver: 27. 
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dence upon him, as not to tear provoking him 
by taking quite different meaſures from his, 
and heaping honours on a prince, whom his ta» 
ther had all along kept in fetters. Beroſus makes 
the prince, whom he calls Evilmerodach, to 
have reigned 10 years, the aſtronomical canon 
allows him but two, and calls him Ilovarodam; 
the Scripture places him upon the throne three 
years before the death of his father. 

All theſe diſſiculties will vauiih if we ſuppoſe, 
that Nabuchodonolor's madaels began eight 
years before his death, and that his ſon Evil- 
merodach was from that time looked upon as x 
king, placed himſelf at the head of affairs, and 
governed the empire with his father's miniſters; 
theſe eight years, joined with the two he reign» 
ed alone after his father's death, make up the 
ten years of Beroſus ; the holy ſcriptures begin 
his reign later, doubtleſs from the time that he 
removed the miniſters who made him unealy, 
which did not happen till the third year be- 
fore the death of Nabuchodonoſor. This 
prince's madneſs continued but ſeven years; 
after thut time he recovered his ſenſes, re- aſ- 
ſumed the government, and publithed an edit 


in favour of the Jews, which is related in Da- 
miel: his name had all along been, made uſe 


ef in the public acts, aud for this reaſon the 


- 
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aſtronomical canon makes his ſon Ilovarodam 
to have reigned but two years; this canon was 
drawn up from the public acts. Nebuchodo- 
noſor's madneſs muſt have produced great re- 
volutions in the court of Babylon, and we may 
Form an idea of them from what paſſed in the 
court of France during that .of Charles VI, 
when the management of affairs was one while 
Jodged in the hands of the queen, ſometimes 


an thoſe of his children, and at other times in 


thoſe of the great Lords and Princes of the 
blood. Upon this ſuppoſition, which is both 
eaſy and neceſſary, Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs 
will have happened in the 179th year of Nabo- 
naſſar, the 569th before Chriſt, and the 32d of 
Cyrus's age; this prince muſt have been in- 
Formed of that event, for it was of great im- 
portance to him to know it; it is not to be 
doubted but it had its influence in the war of 
the Medes and Perſians, The kings of Baby- 
don were allied to thoſe of the Medes: Nabu- 
chodonoſor had married a daughter of Aſtya- 
ges; the Babylonians would have taken ſome 
part in this war, had it not been for the weak- 
neſs of their government, occaſioned by the 
King's madnefſs, and for the diviſions which pre- 
vailed at court among the different parties that 
- contended for che direction of affairs. Nay, it is 
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probable that queen Amytis endeavoured to 


reconcile the Medes and Perfians ; becauſe, in- 
| dependently of the tyes of blood, it was againſt 


her intereſt to have either of thoſe nations ſub- 


due the other. The ſight of ſo famous a conquer- 
or reduced to ſo deplorable a condition, muft 


have been a very proper ſpectacle. for the in- 
ſtruction of Cyrus, and you had great reaſon 


not to negle& it, He returned from his tra- 
vels, according to your chronology, about the 


32d year of his age, after Nabuchodonoſor's 


- Madneſs had already ſeized him: Cyrus ſpent 


near ſeven years in Perſia, governing under his 


father; during which time all the intrigues 


between Cyaxares and Soranes were carried on, 


Cambyſes made war with the Medes, and Aſty- 
ages died; after which Cyrus went to Baby- 
. loa, to negotiate affairs with Amytis a little 


before Nabuchadonoſor's madneſs left him; this 


time was judiciouſly choſen, to. make the gde 
more affecting and inſtructive. 


Lour chronology, with regard to political 


affairs, and the revolutions which happened in 
Cyrus's time, is therefore perſectly agreeable 
to that of the Greeks, Babylonians and Hebrews; 
let us now enquire, whether the great men 
whom you-make Cyrus to have ſeen in his tra- 
6 "ou were his contemporaries; ; you may indeed 


—— - 
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be allowed a greater liberty in this caſe than 
in the former. You know how the ancients 
contradi one another with regard to the time 
when Zoroaſter lived; which doubtleſs pro- 


ceeds from hence, that the name of Zoroaiter 


was given to all thoſe who, at different times, 
reformed the religion of the Magi. The laſt 
of theſe was the molt famous, and is the only 
one who is known by that name, or by the name 
of Zardouſcht in the Eaſt, Prideaux makes 
him contemporary with Cambyſes and Darius 
the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, but it is very probable 
he lived ſome time before them. The Orien- 
tals, as may he ſeen in Dr. Hyde's works, make 
him to have lived under Guſtaſpes or Hyſtaſ- 
pes, the father of Darab, who is the firſt Dari- 
us according to the Greeks, This Guſtaſpes 
was older than Cyrus, and may have been the 
ſame perſon whom you make his governor. 
Whence it neceflarily follows, that the refor- 
mation of the religion of the Magi muſt have 
been made during his reign, and that Zoroaſ- 
ter lived at that time. The reſormation made 
by Darius ſuppoſes that the Magi had aſſumed 
to themſelves very great authority, which he 
took away ſrom them. He likewiſe corrnpted 


the purity of Zaroaſter's religion by a mixture . 


of foreign idolatory, In his reign the worſhip 


1 
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of Anaitis was firſt brought into Perſia, con- 
trary to the hypotheſis of Dr, Prideaux. Your 


ſcheme is more agreeable to the courſe of the 
hiſtory, and to thoſe fats which are common 


to the Greek, Perſian and Arabian writers. 

Cyrus may have married Caſſandana at 18 
years of age, and have lived with her nine or 
ten years; ſo that he may have travelled into 
Egypt about the 29th year of his age, Your 


chronology agrees exactly with the age of A- 


maſis, All chronologiſts concur in fixing the 
end of his reign to the year before Cambyſes's 
expedition, that is, about the 525th year before 
Chriſt, and the 63d Olympiad, Heredotus 


makes his reign to have laſted 44 years; and 


and conſequently places the beginning of it in 
the 569th year before Chriſt, and the 52d O- 
Iympiad, and about the 3oth year of Cyrus. 
Diodorus indeed, who makes Amaſis to have 
reigned 55 years, ſuppoſes that he aſcended the 
throne in the 579th or ʒ d oth year before Chriſt, 
and the 2oth year of Cyrus's age: but theſe 
two opinions are eaſily reconciled. Heredotus 
begins Amaſis's reign at the end of the revolu- 
tion which placed him on the throne, and Di- 
odorus at the beginning of his revolt. 

Apries muſt have lived but a little time af- 


ter the taking of Jeruſalem, ſince the prophet 
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Jeremiah (a) foretells his death under the name 
of Pharaoh Hophra, as what was ſoon to hap- 
pen, Jeruſalem was taken in the year 589 be- 
fore Chriſt, and the 63d before Amaſis's death; 
which ſhew that the troubles in Egypt were 
already begun. According to your ſyſtem A- 
maſis governed all Egypt in tranquiltity when 
Cyrus went thither, and Apries had already 
been dead ſeveral years (5); which is agree- 


able both to ſacred and profane hiſtory, Cyrus 


being between 28 and 30 years of. age when 
he travelled. 

The Greek chronology indeed will not be ſo 
eaſily reconciled to yours, but the anachroniſm 
will not exceed 12 or 14 years. Chilo was, ac- 
cording to Hermippus, as quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (e), advanced in age at the time of 
the 524 Olympiad. This Olympiad began i in the 
573d year before Chriſt, and ended in the 

55oth Olympiad, which was the zotli of Cy- 
rus, This was before his Ephorate, . which 
Pamphyla places in the 56th Olympiad, but 
this paſſage is manifeſtly corrupted, The ano- 


(a) Chap. xliv. the laſt verſe. 

) In this new edition the Author has taken the liberty 
to vary a little from this chronology, Apries is yet living 
when Cyrus goes into Egypt. 

(e) Diog, Laert, lib, 2. 
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nymous author of the chronology of the Olym « 
piads fixes the time of the magiſtracy of Chilo 
to that of the Archonſhip of Euthydemes at A- 
thens, that is, to the 81ſt year before Xerxes's 
paſſage into Afia, according to the chronology 
(4) of the Arundelian marbles. This was the 
561 year before Chriſt, and the 38th of Cyrus, 
which agrees perfectly well with your ehrono- 
logy; for Cyrus might have ſeen Chilo eight 
years before, as he went to Sparta, and when 
he was thirty years of age. 

Periander died, according to Soſierates (e), 
at the end of the 48th Olympiad, the 585th 
year before Chriſt, and the 16th of Cyrus. 
The ancients tell us he had reigned 4o years, 
and began to flouriſh about the 38th Olympiad. 
You poſtpone his death 12 or 14 years; but as 
you do this only to make Cyrus a withieſs of his 
defperate death, the anachroniſm is a beauty, 
and is otherwiſe of little importance, 

Piſiſtratus's reign over the Athenians did not 
begin till 560 years before Chriſt, 51 before the 
battle of Marathon, according to Thucydides 
(H, and 100 before the 3 of the yy at 


©) Marm, Oxon. Chronol. Attic, Read 42. 

(e) Diog. Laert. lib. 1. 

(f) Lib. 6. P. 449, 462, et ib, 8. P. 602, Avi, Pol 
lib, 6. pag. 12. 
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Athens. Cyrus was then 40 years old, ſo that 
your anachroniſm here is only of 9 or 10 years. 
And with regard to Solon, you are guilty of 
no anacroniſm at all, His Archonſhip, and 
is reformation of the government of Athens, 
were in the year 597 before Chriſt, and the 3d 
year of the 36th Olympiad (g). He ſpent a 
conſiderable time in travelling, and did not re- 
turn to Athens till he was advanced in years, 
which would not ſuffer him to be concerned in 
public affairs any more. He died at the age 
of 80 years, in the ſecond year of Piſiſtratus's 
reign, according to Phanias of Exeſa, and in 
the 41ſt year of Cyrus; who might therefore 
have converſed with him 9 or 10 years before. 
. You ought likewiſe to give yourſelf as little 
concern about the bringing Pythagoras and Cy- 
rus together. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells 
us (5), that the former went into Italy about 
the ;oth Olympiad, that is, about the 575th 
year before Chriſt. He makes uſe of the word 
Kare, (about) which ſhews that thisdate need 
not be ſtrictly taken. And indeed Diogenes 
Laertius ſhews us, that he flouriſhed about the 
Goth Olympiad, that is, about 430 years after; 


(x) big. Laer. and Plut, life of Solon, 
60) D. Hal, lid. IS, 
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which if we underſtand of the time of hit death 
which was at the age of 80, he will then have 
£ been 50 years old when he went into Italy, and 
"=> he will appear to have been born about the 
520 year before. Chriſt, If Pythagoras the phi- 
1 loſopher be the ſame with him who. offered ta 
ght at the Olympic. games among the chil« 
dren, and upon being rejected defired to be re- 
ceived among the men, and gained the prize 
in the 48th Olympiad; he was 16 or 17 in the 
year 585 before Chriſt, and was ſcarce older 
than Cyrus. This is the opinion of Dr. Bent · 
ly, who is able to defend himſelf again all the 
objections which have been made to him. But 
without entering into this diſpute, it is ſuſfici- 
ent ſor your vindication, that Pythagoras was 
returned from his travels and capable of con · 
ſerring with Cyrus when this prince went into 
Greece, in the year 565 before Chriſt; which» | 
cannot be denied in any of the different ſyſtems - 
which. the learned have formed concerning Bl 
time of Pythagoras's life. $114.52 3, TL 
You have likewiſe ſufitient foundation for 
bringing him into a diſpute with Anaxzimany {4 
der: This philoſopher muſt have ſeen Pytha» 
goras though he was elder than he, being; a5 ' 1. 
cording. to- Apollodorus in: Diogenes Laertiuy, . | 
64 years of age in the 2d year of the 48th O- 
er C IA 
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Iympiad, that is, in the year 565 before Chriſt; 
And it is likewiſe a beauty in your work to ſee 
the young Pytlragoras triumphing over the ſo- 
phiſtry of the Materialiſt. It is not to be doubt - 

ed but the Mileſian philoſopher was the firſt 
inventor of the doctrine of the Atomiſts; as A- 
riſtotle (i), Cicero (4), Plutarch (J), and Sim- 
plicius (+) teſtify, The To Arge of Anaxi- 
mander was an infinite matter: his doctrine is 
the ſame with that of Spinoza. 

Lou ſee, Sir, that complaiſance had no * 
in my approbation of the chronology of your 
book; you were not obliged to adhere ſo ſerupu- 

bouſly to truth you might have contented your- 
ſelf with probability; the nature of your work 
did not require more: nevertheleſs this exaQ- 
neſs will, 1 am perſuaded, give it new beauties 
in the opinion of thoſe who are verſed in anci- 
ent hiſtory. Exactneſs is not incompatible with 
a ſine imagination; and. it degenerates into 
dryneſs only when a uriter is of a cold and 
heavy e FP” AEN | 
oi ogut't . 1am, Kc. | 
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et 1. cap. 4. 00) De Nat. Deor, lib. 2. 
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